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Se ee ll 


This Issue in Brief 


The productinty of labor in the United States postal system increased 
63.4 per cent between 1908 and 1931. In other words, on the basis of 
the 1908 level of efficiency, 171,739 additional employees would have 
been required in 1931 to do the work handled in that year. This 
increase In the output per employee was due to many causes—develop- 
ment and improvement of mechanical equipment, better coordination 
of administrative activities, adaptation of the physical plant to 
changing conditions and needs, etc. Page 745. 


Of the money spent in building construction, 63.6 per cent goes for 
material and 36.4 per cent for labor, according to a recent survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 15 representative cities. The 
percentage received by labor was slightly more on residential buildings 
than on nonresidential buildings. The percentage of labor and of 
material costs differed considerably in the different cities. In Boston, 
for example, labor accounted for 41 per cent of the total cost of build- 
ing operations, while in Dallas labor received only 27.2 per cent of 
the total cost of the building. In the North, in general, labor received 
a higher percentage of the total cost of building operations than in 
the South. Page 763. 


That age is not so serious a bar to employment in the better class of 
large department stores as in some other lines of work is shown by a 
study recently made in Springfield, Mass. In each of the three 
stores surveyed, from one-fourth to one-fifth of the staff was over 45 
years of age, and nearly one-fourth of the total group was 60 or more. 
Over a third had been engaged after reaching 45. The personal 
relations established between the older employees and the customers 
they had served for years were looked upon as a valuable asset to 
the employers. Page 773. 


A study of the day-by-day employment in the construction of a large 
apartment house, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows 
the amount of work, in terms of man-hours, done by each occupation 
or trade; the duration of work for each class of employees; and the 
particular periods when the several classes of employees were actively 
employed. In addition, man-hour output figures were obtained for 
certain occupations. Page 782. 


A levy of $8 a week for each pressing machine used full time in the 
cloak and suit industry of New York City has been decreed by the 
impartial chairman of the industry. This levy is to be paid into an 
unemployment fund to be administered by the union for the benefit 
of pressers displaced by the use of pressing machines. Page 889. 


A general program for spreading work was drawn up and set in 
motion by a national conference of banking and industrial com- 
mittees of the 12 Federal Reserve districts meeting in Washington 
the latter part of August. In accordance with the recommendation 
of President Hoover and the organizing committee of the conference, 
a subcommittee was appointed to promote increased employment 
through the sharing of work. The campaign will be carried on 
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through the banking and industrial committees of each reserve dis- 
trict, and the cooperation of manufacturers’ associations and varioyg 
national, State, and local organizations will be sought. Page 799. 

Average hourly earnings in the leather industry in the spring of 1932 
were 49.3 cents for male workers and 30.3 cents for female workers 
according to a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Actua/ 
weekly earnings of males averaged $20.78 and of females $12.4). 
full-time weekly earnings would have averaged $24.85 and $15.15 
respectively. The hours actually worked per week averaged 42.1 for 
males and 40.9 for females, while full-time hours per week were 50.4 
for males and 50 for females. The survey covered 114 representative 
tanneries, having 21,399 wage earners, in 15 States. Page 902. 

Earnings in the sawmill industry in 1932 averaged 25.6 cents per hour 
and $14.28 per full-time week, compared with 35.9 cents per hour 
and $20.28 per full-time week in 1930, as shown by a survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of 259 representative sawmills, with 32,130 
wage earners, in 21 States. Actual earnings in one week averaged 
$10.25 in 1932 as against $17.46 in 1930. Full-time working hours 
per week averaged 55.8 in 1932 as compared with 56.5 in 1930, while 
the hours actually worked in 1932 and 1930 averaged 40.1 and 48.6, 
respectively. Page 910. 

The average earnings of 71 woman clerical and factory workers in 
Richmond, Va., for the year ended March 31, 1931, were $942, or 94.5 
per cent of their average annual income. The average annual expendi- 
tures of this group amounted to $971, distributed as follows: Primary 
expenses (board, room, fuel, light, and laundry), 42.2 per cent; 
clothes, 28.4 per cent; health, 2.9 per cent; recreation and amuse- 
ment, 4.7 per cent; education and advancement, 4.0 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous, 17.8 percent. More detailed figures show some interesting 
contrasts in the amounts and percentages of expenditure for the same 
items in the respective budgets of the factory and clerical groups. 
Page 972. 

The unemployment situation in Hawaii is less serious than it is on 
the mainland of the United States, according to a report made in the 
summer of 1932 by the chairman of the governor’s committee on 
unemployment in that Territory. Heawaii has no winter, and vegeta- 
bles and other food crops can be raised there the year round. Some 
subsistence, at least in the country districts, can also be secured by 
fishing. The major causes of unemployment have been the curtail- 
ment of the activities of the pineapple companies and the cutting down 
of construction work. Youths unable to find jobs upon graduating 
from school constitute a difficult problem. Page 794. 
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Technological Changes and Employment in the 
United States Postal Service 


Summary 


HE Federal postal system operates under the influence of forces 

which are commonly supposed to be hostile to initiative and change. 
In the first place, the fact that the post office is one of our oldest 
institutions might be supposed to imbue it with the conservatism of 
age. The antiquity of the postal system is indicated by the fact 
that as early as 1775, even before the Declaration of Independence, 
Sm Franklin assumed the office described as that of Postmaster 
General. 

Another factor which tends, according to popular conception, to 
prevent adaptability and retard progress is the noncompetitive nature 
of the business carried on by the post offices. To be sure, there is an 
element of competition to be found in the fact that there are alterna- 
tive methods of communication, of handling goods transported by 
parcel post, and of securing certain of the special services, such as 
that rendered by the postal savings division. There is also a ‘competi- 
tive element in the spirit of rivalry oftentimes apparent between post 
offices and between groups and individuals within a post office. But 
in general, the competitive influence in private business resulting 
from the existence of rival units of enterprise offering similar services 
within the same community is not to be found in the Postal Service. 

Such assumptions as have been briefly outlined above are undoubt- 
edly taken for granted extensively by patrons of post offices. But a 
study of the recent history and the present status of the postal sys- 
tem, just completed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows that that system has been undergoing a series of changes which, 
although more continuous and therefore less noticeable, are probably 
no less rapid and radical in character than the changes that have been 
characteristic of American business in general. One needs to go 
back no more than a quarter of a century to discover that the system 
has been revolutionized in regard to the nature and variety of services 
rendered; the use of mechanical methods; the introduction of admin- 
istrative "changes: the adaptation of the physical plant to changing 
conditions and Pneeds: and the increased productivity of labor. 

Since 1908 (the first year included in the present study) the vast 
and complicated system of parcel post has been developed. Connected 
with parcel post has been the introduction of the collect-on-delivery 
system, the insuring of parcels, and special-handling arrangements. 
Among the other additions to the services rendered are the Postal 
Savings System, village delivery, and extensions of the delivery 


system in both city and country. 
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For the handling of a wide variety of activities, mechanical met},o¢g 
have been devised and extended in recent years to an extent that js 
seldom realized by patrons of the system. Improved canceling ay( 
postmarking machines are used in all offices large enough to justify 
their adoption. In preparing letters for the canceling machine. 
mechanical facing tables are used. Many varieties of automatic 
conveyors have been devised and put into use. An important factor 
in the development of motor vehicles and airplanes has been thy. 
extensive patronage of these industries by the postal system. [Larce 
firms and institutions have been encouraged to make use of sich) 
devices as metered postage machines. In the handling of finances 
and accounts, many kinds of the most efficient types of bookkeeping 
and calculating machines are in extensive use. | 

There has been an even greater variety of administrative changes 
for the purpose of promoting efficiency. Among these may be in- 
cluded a definite budgeting of funds for encouraging invention and 
for buying or renting and maintaining labor-saving devices. A 
division of cost ascertainment has been established for carrying on 4 
continuing study-.of the various phases of income and expenditure 
as a basis for conducting the financial affairs of the postal system 
according to sound economic principles. The handling of the accounts 
of smaller offices has been decentralized in what is known as the 
district post-office accounting system. Remarkable economies have 
been effected in the money-order accounting system. Surveys have 
been conducted for the purpose of discovering the most efficient 
methods, formulating plans for standardized procedures and making 
available to the entire system the best methods found anywhere in 
the system. An administrative reorganization has coordinated the 
mailing and finance divisions in the various larger offices. In order 
to avoid slack time and to make possible a full utilization of the labor 
facilities of the system, postal employees perform a variety of fune- 
tions and thus the advantages of specialization are combined with 
the economies of _interchangeability of labor. An important. illus- 
tration of recent coordination of labor for greater efficiency is the 
unit system for facing,' canceling, and separating letters in the larger 
offices. The development and general application of a system of 
efficiency ratings has characterized recent postal history. 

In the adaptation of the physical plant to changing conditions and 
needs, the principal problems have been created by the development 
of the Parcel Post System. During the first decade of the present 
century an extensive program of construction was undertaken and 
buildings then put up were remarkably efficient for the handling of 
the classes of mail then authorized by law. With the development 
of the Parcel Post System during the second decade of the century, 
the existing plant proved to be extremely inadequate. Its inadequacy 
was accentuated by the halting of construction programs as a resull 
of the World War. With the working out of experimental methods 
for handling parcel post and the new special services and with the 
further improvement of the technique of handling other kinds of 
mail and the older special services, a new program of construction 
was recently undertaken and is now well advanced. | 

The various changes thus briefly outlined have been accompanied 
by a remarkable increase in the productivity of labor. On a con- 





1 Arranging the pieces of mail so that the stamps all face the same way. 
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gervative basis of calculation (conservative in the sense that the 
change in the volume of output is underestimated and the change 
in the volume of labor is overestimated) the index of productivity 
of labor in the postal system increased from a base of 100.0 in 1908 to 
171.8 in 1930, declining, because of the falling off in business, to 163.4 
in 1931. 

In other words, on the basis of the 1908 level of efficiency, 171,739 
additional employees would have been required in 1931 to do the 
work handled in that year, or 63.4 per cent more than the number 
actually employed. 

Measuring Output 


Handling of Mail 


THE years immediately preceding the introduction of the Parcel 
Post System were marked by successful efforts on the part of the 
Post Office Department to measure the volume of services rendered 
in the entire system. This is particularly true of the years 1908, 
1910, and 1912. The estimates for these years were based on extensive 
special weighings and surveys undertaken particularly in connection 
with the question of readjusting rates on second-class matter. 

Then followed a long interval characterized by the extension of 
the Parcel Post System, beginning in 1913, and by the war years 
and the period of reconstruction, when the methods of measurement 
worked out earlier were no longer applicable and when the urgency 
of war-time demands presumably prevented the development of new 
methods. As a result of the work of the Commission on Postal Serv- 
ice, authorized by Congress in 1920, there was organized in 1923 the 
division of cost ascertainment. Since 1926 this branch of the Postal 
Service has functioned regularly and comprehensively in a remarkably 
successful measurement of the output of the entire system. 

Changes in the productivity of labor are obviously affected most 
vitally by technological changes, either mechanical or administrative. 
The most significant technological changes in the postal system have 
occurred since the beginning, in 1908, of dependable measurement of 
the output of the postal system. The Joint Commission of Congress 
on Business Methods of the Post Office Department stated in its 
preliminary report, published in 1908, that “‘there is a lamentable 
lack of labor-saving devices practically throughout the whole Postal 
Service.’”’ 2 

This commission was appointed in the first place for the purpose of 
studying the problem of improving administrative methods. Its 
investigation revealed the fact that not only was the postal system 
poorly equipped with respect to mechanical devices, but the manage- 
ment of labor, the measurement of efficiency, and the business methods 
in general afforded opportunities for extensive improvement. 

The period chosen by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its present 
survey, for studying the output of the postal system begins, therefore, 
with the years immediately preceding the introduction of the Parcel 
Post System, when relatively few technological improvements had 
affected the productivity of labor and when the measurement of out- 
put was first put on a dependable basis. The years from 1913 to 1925 
are omitted because of the complications of the rapidly extending 
Parcel Post System and of the war and reconstruction when dependa- 


ae 


? United States. Congress. Joint Commission on Business Methods of the Post Office Department. 
Preliminary report, 1908, p. 77. (60th Cong., Ist Sess., S. Rpt. No. 201.) 
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ble measurement is impossible. The years 1926 to 1931 are included 
because of the successful work of the division of cost ascertainmen; jp 
making measurement possible on a basis comparable to the years 
immediately preceding the introduction of the Parcel Post Syster). 
The principal output of the postal system consists, obviously. of 
the various kinds of mail. The classification adopted for the fisc,| 
vear 1907-8, and still used by the division of cost ascertainment 
includes first-class mail (chiefly letters), second-class mail (periodic:|s) 
third-class mail (predominately circulars), fourth-class mail (now 
parcel post), franked mail, and penalty mail (largely departments! 
mail). One additional classification now used is that of mail “ {ree 
for the blind.” 
On the basis of the special surveys and studies of output made 
from 1907 to 1912 and of the later work of the division of cost ascer- 
tainment, the Post Office Department has been able to make dependa- 
ble estimates of the amount of the various classes of mail handled 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1908, 1910, 1912, and 1926 to 
1931.2. The results are incorporated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PIECES OF DOMESTIC! MAIL HANDLED, B)\ 
CLASSES OF MAIL, IN SPECIFIED FISCAL YEARS 














Fiscal year First-class Second-class Third-class Fourth-clas 
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mail 
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Se ae OS PSE oes, ee 7, 102, 704, 806 3, 805, 584, 029 1, 720, 964, 103 145, 306. 02% 
8, a epee re sae ee &, 310, 164, 623 4, 336, 259. 864 2, 013, 528, 0O1 170, OOS. 050 
AES et ATES aOR ERSTE 9, 159, 648,117 | 4, 934,002,770 | 2, 219, 355, 307 | 239, YS2 
Se Eel een ofan Nek Le eS | 15, 265,624,116 | 4, 658, 267,730 | 3, 962, 462, 729 | 770, 360, 66 
ae toe es eee 16, 283, 564,220 | 4, 753, 291,005 | 4, 061, 604, 835 742. 589, 397 
PR Se eS ee 16, 706, 197,518 | 4, 678,023,212 | 3, 837, 689, 374 751, O80, 239 
ERO WE EC 17, 169, 597,132 | 4, 833, 738, 538 | 4, 341, 142, 570 | 770, 397, 27 
JS errs eS oe ess | 16, 901, 204,170 | 4, 968, 371,363 | 4, 324, 939, 431 R37, 308, 320 
_ =e | 15, 911, 567,916 | 4, 856,857,633 | 4, 100, 020, 837 765, 661, 53 
ici Penalty Franked “* Free for 
Fiscal year matter matter blind”’ mail 

Dl” -cishoriel Gale babahad tne tesdmakinbednn 231, 716, 587 9, 007, 574 (8) 13, 015, 283, 125 
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EELS ASS SE 448, 909, 071 37, 178, 342 391, 696 27, 601, 354, 626 
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1931__.. 511, 993, 883 38, 843, 177 1, 192,143 | 26, 186, 137, 125 



























1 Foreign mail is omitted because there is no adequate basis for comparing the earlier and later perious. 
The amount is relatively small, and the ratio of change in the quantity of foreign mail is probably not radi- 
cally different from that of domestic mail. 

2 United States. Post Office Department. Cost of transporting and handling the several classes of tai! 
matter. Washington, 1910, p. 5. 

3 No separate estimate made. 

4 United States. Post Office Department. Second-class matter, by J.J. Britt. Washington, 1911, pp. 3,4. 

5 Included under penalty matter. 

6 United States. Post Office Department. Annual report, 1912, p. 307. 


Most of the classes of mail increased in number of pieces up to 
1929 and since that date the number has somewhat declined. Since 
1908, the number of pieces of first-class mail have considerably more 
than doubled, increasing from somewhat over 7,100,000,000 in that 
year to about 17,200,000,000 in 1929 and declining to somewhat !ess 











’ Throughout the tables shown in this article the years are fiscal years ending June 30, 
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than 16,000,000,000 in 1931. The number of pieces of second-class 
mai! increased much less rapidly, from approximately 3,800,000,000 
in 1908 to more than 4,800,000,000 in 1931. The outstanding fact 
regarding second-class mail is the comparatively slight difference in 
yolume in 1912 and 1926 to 1931. Thisis due mainly to changes in 
rates and regulations, notably in 1918 and 1919.4 The increase in the 
amount of third-class mail was from about 1,721,000,000 in 1908 to 
about 4,100,000,000 in 1931. 

In the case of fourth-class mail, consisting mainly of merchandise, 
the introduction of the Parcel Post System in 1913 led to a tremendous 
expansion in number of parcels from about 145,000,000 in 1908 to 
nearly 766,000,000 in 1931. But even more significant than the 
increase in number of pieces was the increase in the size and in the 
variety of articles. In the case of penalty matter (consisting largely 
of departmental mail) and franked matter (made up in the main of 
congressional mail), the combined increase corresponds quite closely 
to the rate of increase of first-class and third-class mail, although the 
quantity is of course much less—about 240,000,000 pieces in 1908 
and about 550,000,000 pieces in 1931. 

It is apparent that from the point of view of the amount of work 
necessary for the handling of mail, there are great differences between 
the various Classes of mail. If these different classes are to be com- 
bined into a total volume of mail handled, it is necessary, in comparing 
changes in volume of output with changes in volume of labor, to 
weight the classes of output by means of labor-weighting factors. 
Particularly is this true of fourth-class mail. If the classes of mail 
increased in the same ratio and if the average size and weight per 
piece (or other qualities affecting the amount of labor required for 
handling) rermained approximately the same throughout the years 
included in the present study, the weighting would not be so essential 
because the derived ratios would remain relatively constant. In the 
‘ase of second-class and third-class mail and of franked and penalty 
mail the changes in the number of pieces and in the average weight 
and bulk per piece have not been so great as in the case of fourth- 
class mail, although when these classes of mail are not weighted the 
result, from the point of view of the amount of labor required, is an 
underestimate of the combined volume of output. 

For fourth-class mail, labor-weighting factors are available. On 
the basis of extensive tests made = the Post Office Department it 
was reported in 1909 that ‘ordinary letters and circulars can be 
handled in about one-third the time required for newspapers and 
packages.’’®> On the basis of this authority the number of pieces of 
fourth-class mail is multiplied by three as a labor-weighting factor 
for the years 1908, 1910, and 1912. 

After the introduction of the Parcel Post System in 1913, this 
weighting factor was no longer applicable because of the great in- 
crease in the size and weight of parcels. For the more recent period 
covered there is available the information secured by extensive sur- 
veys carried on by post-office inspectors. Careful records were 
kept of the number of pieces handled, the number of man-hours, 
and the average number of pieces handled per hour, in the letter 
section and the parcel-post section of the mailing division of large 


oe — 











‘ United States. Post Office Department, Annual] report, 1919, pp. 17-22. 
' United States. Post Office Department, Cost of transporting and handling the several classes of mail 
Matter and of conducting the registry, money order, and special delivery services. Washington, 1910, p. 13, 
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offices throughout the country. The records covered a variety of 
conditions. | 
A comparison of the average time per piece results in a ratio of 
1 for first-class mail to 8.2 for parcel-post mail—a conservative 
estimate of the difference in the amount of labor required. There. 
fore, in Table 2, for each of the years 1926 to 1931 the number of 
pieces of parcel-post mail is multiplied by 8.2 as a labor-weightine 
factor. ; 
It is virtually impossible to weight the other classes of mail. 
TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN NUMBER OF PIECES OF DOMESTIC MAIL HANDLED, IN §P £1. 


FIED FISCAL YEARS, WITH FOURTH-CLASS MAIL WEIGHTED ON BASIS OF kh} LA- 
TIVE AMOUNT OF LABOR REQUIRED 
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| ry € 5 bers o 

| ‘Number of Total numbe r of 

' pieces of all of pieces (in- | change 
Fiscal year wey eluding fourth | in vol- 


Weighted on other classes 
Unweighted | basis of relative 
labor required ! 


LUDO) 


class weighted) | ume 




















TEI Be to 145, 306, 026 435, 918, 078 | 12, 869,977,099 | 13, 305, 895, 177 100.0 
noe SE AS ERIE RS 170, 008, 050 510, 024, 150 | 14, 941, 599, 756 | 15, 451, 623, 906 6.1 
ELS RE GP EE 239, 982, 313 719, 946, 939 | 16, 623, 444, 072 | 17, 343, 391, 011 0.3 
a sep dp Sanna ai a 770, 360, 696 | 6,316, 957, 707 | 24, 375, 387, 643 | 30, 692, 345, 350 230. 7 
a a ete 742, 589, 397 | 6, 089, 233,055 | 25, 587, 649, 724 | 31, 676, 882, 779 238. 1 
ae Crea se 751, 980, 239 | 6, 166, 237, 960 | 25, 741, 201, 712 | 31, 907, 439, 672 | 1,8 
Sees ahaa 770, 397,277 | 6,317, 257,671 | 26, 830, 957, 349 | 33, 148,215,020 | 249.1 
—, EGER eet EE 837, 308, 320 | 6, 865, 928, 224 | 26, 696, 064, 280 | 33, 561,992,504 | 252.2 
MR ER ee ol 765, 661, 536 | 6, 278, 424, 595 | 25, 420, 475, 589 | 31, 698, 900, 184 | 238. 2 


1 Weights used were 3 for 1908, 1910, and 1912; and 8.2 for 1926-1931. 


The total number of pieces of mail, including fourth-class mail 
weighted, and other classes unweighted, increased from about 13, 
300,000,000 in 1908 to about 33,562,000,000 in 1930, and declined in 
1931 to about 31,699,000,000. The index of change in volume ran 
from a base of 100.0 in 1908 to 252.2 in 1930 and 238.2 in 1931. This 
estimate of the change in the volume of mail matter, although de- 
cidedly conservative because of the inclusion of all classes except 
fourth-class mail without weighting, is nevertheless as close an ap- 
proximation of the change as available weighting factors make 
possible. 

Special Services 


Since 1912 the special services rendered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment have increased rapidly in variety and in the number of trans- 
actions. The special services were long confined to registrations, 
money orders, and special deliveries. After 1912, all of these in- 
creased rapidly in number of transactions. The first year in which 
statistics relating to postal-savings accounts appear was 1912. Alter 
1912 the collect-on-delivery system and the insuring of parcels 
rapidly swelled the volume of special transactions. 

The growth of the special services during the years covered in Tables 
1 and 2 isshownin Table 3. Table 3 also includes the results of the use 
of labor-weighting factors in connection with special-service traus- 
actions. 

It is apparent that the amount of labor per transaction varies 
greatly with the different classes of special services and that tlie 
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amount of labor required for the special-service transactions is not the 
same as for the handling of mail. Tables 1 and 2 show the results of 
an effort to reduce the different classes of mail to a common de- 
nominator in terms of the average amount of labor per piece for 
handling first-class mail. In order to reduce the special-service trans- 
actions to the same common denominator it is necessary to compare 
them with first-class mail in respect to the amount of labor required. 

There has been no adequate record of the amount of time required 
per transaction and it is therefore necessary to approach the problem 
indirectly. This can be done on the basis of the studies made by the 
division of cost ascertainment. The results of the studies made by 
the division of cost ascertainment are expressed in terms of expense, 
rather than in terms of amount of labor, but in regard to first-class 
mail and the several special services the predominant element of cost 
is labor. This is true particularly of the special services, for with 
them the element of transportation plays virtually no part as com- 
pared with the handling of first-class mail. Because of the great im- 
portance of transportation as an element of cost in the handling of 
classes of mail other than letter mail, the cost of handling can not be 
used as a labor-weighting factor for the different classes of mail. But 
in respect to first-class mail and the special services, the costs other 
than labor are slight and tend to cancel out, with the exception of the 
cost of transportation, which applies to the handling of letters but not 
to the special-service transactions. The method used, therefore, is a 
conservative one and in all probability gives an underestimate of the 
total weighted volume of output. As is indicated by the weighting 
factors given in Table 3, the average cost per item ranges, on an index 
basis, from 1 in the case of pieces of first-class mail, to 156 in the case 
of depositors in the Postal Savings System. 


TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN NUMBER OF SPECIAL-SERVICE TRANSACTIONS, POSTAL 
SYSTEM, IN SPECIFIED FISCAL YEARS, UNWEIGHTED, AND WEIGHTED ON BASIS 
OF APPROXIMATE DIFFERENCES IN AMOUNT OF LABOR INVOLVED 








| Registrations, paid and free Money orders Special-delivery transactions 










































































Fiseal | Pica | a ah 

cand Unweighted | Weighted! | Unweighted Weighted? | Unweighted Weighted 3 
1908_ _. 40, 151, 797 | 614, 322, 494 68, 576, 210 | 555, 467, 301 13, 734, 514 92, 021, 244 
1910. _. 42, 053, 574 643, 419, 682 81, 417, 639 659, 482, 876 15, 440, 033 103, 448, 221 
1912... 42, 235, 000 | 646, 195, 500 88, 995, 153 720, 860, 739 18, 366, 377 123, 054, 726 
1926__- 82,011,928 | 1, 254, 782, 498 195, 687,918 | 1, 585, 072, 136 92, 243, 473 618, 031, 269 
1927. _. 82, 162, 947 1, 257, 093, O89 196, 962,507 | 1, 595, 396, 307 93, 725, 425 627, 960, 348 
1928. _- 83, 486,646 | 1, 277, 345, 684 198, 945, 390 | 1, 611, 457, 659 95, 416, 666 639, 291, 662 
1929... 89, 144,845 | 1, 363, 916, 129 202, 430,322 | 1, 639, 685, 608 99, 046, 407 663, 610, 927 
1930__- 92, 668,468 | 1, 417, 827, 560 205, 263, 380 | 1, 662, 633, 378 101, 769, 753 681, 857, 345 
1931... 80, 740,703 | 1, 235, 332, 756 192, 584,774 | 1, 559, 936, 669 94, 072, 832 630, 287, 974 

Postal-savings ac- | Index 
C. O. D. transactions Insurance transactions counts (i. e., num- | num- 

Fiseal | ber of depositors) | Total number | bers of 

year | oe (weighted) | change 

Unweighted | Weighted ¢ | Unweighted| Weighted 5 |. ichieq| Weighted ® = 
weeas....... eine’ RE: nt CR vena PES Peer | 1,261, 811,039 | 100.0 
ETE Regn tee I. RS PE rete Ee * | 1, 406, 350, 779 111.5 
te ae RG eek ST Paes an eae eMe PE Ace cee A oo: 243, 801 | 38,032,956 | 1, 528, 143, 921 121.1 
1926._.| 51, 083, 653 | 638, 545, 663 | 137, 857,693 | 716, 860,004 | 339,305 | 52,931, 580 | 4, 866, 223, 150 385. 7 
1927._.| 49, 820, 640 | 622, 758, 000 | 133, 378, 223 | 693, 566, 760 | 411, 394 | 64, 177, 464 | 4, 860, 951, 968 385. 2 
1928._.| 49, 297, 283 | 616, 216, 038 | 132, 034, 024 | 686, 576,925 | 412, 250 | 64, 311, 000 | 4, 895, 198, 968 388. 0 
1929. ..| 49, 600, 219 | 620, 002, 738 | 130, 939, 891 | 680, 887, 433 | 413, 990 | 64, 582, 440 | 5, 032, 685, 275 398, 9 
1930. ..| 46, 187,859 | 577, 348, 238 | 126, 673, 256 | 658, 100,931 | 463,827 | 72,357,012 | 5, 070, 724, 464 401.9 
193i...| 40, 555, 435 | 506, 942, 938 | 112, 312,231 | 584, 023, 601 | 770, 841 |120, 251, 196 | 4, 636,775,134 | 367.5 
1 Weight used was 15.3. 3 Weight used was 6.7. 5 Weight used was 5.2. 
3 Weight used was 8,1, * Weight used was 12.5, 6 Weight used was 156.0, 
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Table 3 shows a doubling of the number of registrations bety een 
the ‘eves 1908 and 1931, in spite of the considerable decline during 
the latter year. The number of money orders issued increased ey ey 
more considerably from 1908 to 1930, though declining in 1931. 4 
still greater rate of increase was shown in the special-delivery trans. 
actions between 1908 and 1930, though this service also fell off in 193]. 

Due to changes in postal regulations and to recent business condi- 
tions, the number of collect-on-delivery transactions (one of the 
services introduced after 1912) declined from 1926 to 1931. The 
number of insurance transactions also showed a decline. In revard 
to the Postal Savings System it is impossible to include the number 
of transactions (that is, the number of deposits and withdrawals), 
but it is hkely that for a period of years the average number of 
deposits and withdrawals per depositor remains approximately con- 
stant. Due to confidence in the soundness of the Postal Savings 
System a large increase in the number of depositors occurred during 
1930 and 1931. 

The total volume of services rendered, including the several classes 
of mail and the several kinds of special services, weighted as already 
indicated, is presented in Table 4. 
TaBLE 4._CHANGES IN ESTIMATED NUMBER OF UNITS OF OUTPUT OF THE POSTAL 


SYSTEM, IN SPECIFIED FISCAL YEARS, WEIGHTED ON BASIS OF ESTIMATED 
DIFFERENCES IN AMOUNT OF LABOR REQUIRED 


























| ‘KE 
| 
| Number of spe- | - 
Number of pieces cial service I Senden 
Fiscal year of maz! handled | transactions i aes 
(weighted ') (weighted 2) Nomber won 
| | of 
| change 
aes Ss gfbcieibdatn dX ceedlasoiehaeniinied ook neds iene | 13, 305, 895, 177 1, 261, 811, 039 14, 567, 706, 216 
Sa axse Goarip cscn tg oneal cies te tbiaediiines nih eaten cael | 15, 451, 623, 906 1, 406,350,779 | 16,857,974, 685 | 
Di diuscconknenceneheakeeirindesadneiad 17, 343, 391, 011 1, 528, 143,921 | 18, 871, 534, 932 | 
| 
Es eS eS Se | 30, 692, 345, 350 4, 866, 223, 150 35, 558, 568, 500 
GRAS I cr BAe EEE RNR ERD, | 31, 676, 882, 779 4, 860, 951, 968 26, 537, 834, 747 
Gs. Lio cnc: ihc hop aeigs eae a Ge Se nae 31, 907, 439, 672 4, 895, 198, 968 36, 802, 638, 640 | 
akties nna gncuelinda dt bteachesbhor te 33, 148, 215, 020 5, 032, 685,275 | 38, 180,900, 295 | 
SE a ee ay Ae i. tee 33, 561, 992, 504 5, 070, 724, 464 38, 632, 716, 968 | 
ERE I A EE oe Os ey Oe ete, 31, 698, 900, 184 | 4, 636, 775, 134 36, 335, 675, 318 








1 For weights used, see footnote to Table 2. 2 For weights used, see footnotes to Table 3. 


The volume of mail handled (weighted) increased from about 
13,306,000,000 in 1908 to about 33,562,000,000 in 1930, and declined 
to about 31,699,000,000 in 1931. The volume of special-service 
transactions (weighted) increased from 1,262,000,000 in 1908 to 
5,071,000,000 in 1930, and declined to 4,637,000,000 in 1931. The 
total volume of output (weighted) increased from 14,568,000,000 in 
1908 to 38,633,000,000 in 1930, and declined to 36,366,000,000 in 
1931. Theindex of change runs from a base of 100.0 in 1908 to 265.2 in 
1930, and 249.4 in 1931. 

It is apparent that the figures are approximations only. Fortu- 
nately, however, there is available a method of checking the validity 
of the weighting factors used. On the basis of its extensive studies o! 
the entire postal system, the division of cost ascertainment has been 
able to compute the approximate proportion of time of all posta: 
employees devoted to the handling of first-class mail. This appor- 
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‘ionment of time makes possible an alternative method of computing 
output, for the fiscal years 1926 to 1931, equated on the basis of the 
amount of time required for handling first-class mail. For purposes 
of comparison the results are shown in Table 5, which confirms the 
view that the labor-weighting factors used in the preceding tables are 


conservative. 
q4nte 5-—-CHANGES IN NUMBER OF UNITS OF OUTPUT OF THE POSTAL SYSTEM, 


FISCAL YEARS 1926-1931, ESTIMATED ON BASIS OF PER CENT OF TIME OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES DEVOTED TO FIRST-CLASS MAIL 











—— 


Other classes of mail and 


First-class mail special-service transactions 























~ x ...| Total number of 
Fiscal year Per cent | Per cent | Number of units - 
of total | of total | of output (calcu- | @2its of output 
Number of pieces} time of | time of | lated on basisof 
postalem- postalem-|} per cent of time 
ployees | ployees required) 
ee ee | 15, 265, 624, 116 42. 401 57. 599 | 20, 737, 357, 184 36, 002, 981, 300 
" (is ea 16, 283, 564, 220 43. 772 56. 228 20, 917, 304, 380 37, 200, 868, 600 
GLA Se ese 16, 706, 197, 518 43. 773 56. 227 21, 459, 332, 582 38, 165, 530, 100 
SSE 17, 169, 597, 132 43. 555 56. 445 22, 250, 899, 068 39, 420, 496, 200 
1930 eet ittlaastganmieine : 16, 901, 204, 170 43.232 | 56.768 22, 192, 994, 930 39, 094, 199, 100 
A 4 Se 15, 911, 567, 916 43.394 | 56.606) 20, 756, 100, 184 | 36, 667, 668, 100 








The use of the amount of labor required per piece and per trans- 
action as weighting factors may be criticized on the ground that the 


; amount of labor varies with technological changes and that one of the 


objects of the bureau’s study was the measurement of the effects of 
technological changes on volume of labor. As to this it may be said 
that the inclusion of fourth-class mail and of the special-service 
transactions without weighting would give results so inaccurate as 
to be misleading. Since it may safely be assumed that technological 
changes have tended to reduce the amount of time required per unit 
of output, there is additional basis for the statement that the esti- 
mates of output are conservative. While it is desirable to have as 
accurate an estimate as possible of the effects of technological changes 
on volume of employment, it seems desirable to underestimate 
rather than to overestimate the effects. 

One reason, then, for considering that the weighted estimates of 
the increase in output are conservative is the nature of the labor- 
weighting factors already discussed. Another reason is the fact that 
the estimates of output do not include various intangible elements 
of output. These elements include, for example, extensions of the 
direct delivery of mail in place of requiring patrons to come to the 
post office to secure their mail; and various facilities for promoting 
safety and increasing the speed of handling. The amount of labor 
used for improving the quality of service can not be isolated from the 
amount of labor required for increasing the quantity of output. 
The result is an unavoidable underestimate of changes in total volume 
of output as compared with changes in volume of labor. 


Classes of Labor and Volume of Employment 


Ir nas been seen that the problem of measuring the output of the 
postal system entails many difficulties. Measuring the changes in 
the volume of labor is a problem no less difficult. The vastness of 
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the system, with its ramifications throughout the country; the \\s¢ 
both of direct Government employees and of workers under varioys 
contractual arrangements; the use of permanent and _ full-time 
employees, and also of temporary and part-time labor; and the eye; 
variety of types and classes of work—these are some of the conditions 
which complicate the problem of the exact measurement of chanves 
in the volume of labor. 

The main groups of postal employees are the following: Postmasters 
and assistant postmasters; clerks and supervisory force in first-class 
and second-class offices; city carriers; rural carriers; watchmen. 
messengers, and laborers in first-class and second-class offices; rail ay 
mail clerks; and departmental employees, mainly in Washington. 
There are various lesser groups and groups of an irregular nature. 
together with workers who are on a contractual basis. Among these 
may be mentioned the star-route carriers, mail messengers, clerks jn 
third-class and fourth-class offices, motor-vehicle personnel, villave 
carriers, and clerks in contract stations. 

TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN NUMBER OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, IN SPECIFIED FIsc 41, 


YEARS, BY PRINCIPAL GROUPS AND EQUATED ON FULL-TIME, ANNUAL \AN 
POWER BASIS 



















































































Depart- 
ct ‘ : — 
Acct erks and supervisory | employees, ee 
Postmasters ee force, first and second | inspectors, | ilway ay nana ao ¥08 Cin 
= class offices and clerks ployees 
at head- 
uarters 
Fiscal q Z 
year — 
Number Number 
a. Index}, Index Index},- Index Inde 
— num- ‘yg num- Tem- num- — num- Tem- In 
bers bers —— po- | Total bers bers “ss po- | Total ™ 
rary ar | rary 
1908... _| 60, 704} 100. 0} .1, 862} 100. 0} 28, 211 al 28, 576) 100.0} 1,741) 100.0} 15,295) (4) 15, 295 100.0 
1910_____| 59, 580} 98.1] 2,095) 112. 5) 31, 825 444) 32, 269) 112.9) 1,729] 99.3) 16,795) (4) 16, 795 109.8 
1912__... 58, 729| 96.7] 2,329] 125. 1| 33,714]  471| 34, 185} 119. 6| 1.733] 99. 5| 17,075) (1) | 17,075 111.6 
ee 50, 601} 83. 4] 2, 723) 146. 2) 67,071] 7,027) 74,098) 259.3) 2,067) 118.7) 20,411) 1,994) 22,405 146.5 
1927 50, 266] 82.8} 2,745) 147. 4] 68,708) 7,754) 76, 462) 267. 6] 2,088) 119.9) 20, 550) 2,045) 22, 595 147.7 
ear 49, 944) 82.3] 2,756) 148. 0} 69,818) 8, 315) 78, 133) 273. 4) 2, 090) 120. 0) 20, 854) 2, 046) 22,900 149.7 
ae 49, 482} 81. 6} 2,776} 149. 1] 70, 987) 10, 012) 80, 999) 283. 5) 2,111) 121. 3) 21, 229) 2, 156, 23, 385 152.9 
1930_-.-- 49, 063} 80.8} 2, 781} 149. 4) 72, 015) 10,429) 82, 444) 288. 5) 2,112) 121. 3) 21, 185, 2,127) 23,312 152.4 
1931_____| 48, 733} 80.3) 2,782) 149.4] 71,621) 9,762) 81,383) 284. 8) 2, 143 ee Wacker a 7 23,065 150.8 
Watchmen, messengers, 
City carriers Rural carriers and laborers, first and | Grand total 
second class offices 
Fiscal ’ - 
Number Number Number . 
ial Index “ Index - Index| N8™- |index 
Tem- num- em- num- em- num- _| num- 
~~ “| po- | Total | bers x po- | Total | bers _—— po- | Total} bers — bers 
rary rary rary 
— 
1908 _.--- 26, 352) 1, 388) 27, 740) 100. 0) 39, 143) 1, 336) 40, 479) 100.0) 1,072 f 1, 072) 100.0) 177, 469 100.0 
1910_---- 28° 715| 1, 440) 30, 155) 108. 7) 41, 079) 1, 497) 42, 576) 105.2) 1,200) ( 1, 200} 111.9) 186, 399 105.0 
MR <4 29, 962) 1,379) 31,341) 113. 0) 42, 199) 1, 559) 43, 758) 108.1) 1,330) (') 1, 330} 124. 1) 190,480 107.5 
1926_---- 48, 238) 6, 724) 54, 962) 198. 1] 45,315) 2, 245) 47, 560) 117.5) 4,071; 473) 4, 544) 423.9) 258, 960) 145." 
ES 50, 117] 7, 163) 57, 280) 206. 5| 44, 730) 2, 218) 46, 948) 116.0) 4,312} 613) 4, 925) 459. 4) 263, 309 148. 4 
. Si 51, 293) 7, 735) 59, 028) 212. 8} 44, 288) 2, 247] 46, 535) 115. 0} 4, 536) 637] 5, 173) 482. 6| 266, 559 150. 2 
1929_---- 52, 719) 8, 884/ 61, 603) 222. 1) 43, 840) 2, 398} 46, 238) 114. 2) 4,741] 705) 5, 446) 508. 0) 272, 040) 15. 3 
1930_-.--- 53, 762| 9, 357| 63, 119] 227. 5] 43, 278) 2, 268) 45, 546] 112. 5) 4,890) 747) 5, 637) 525. 8] 274, 014) 154.4 
1931....- 53, 387} 9, 131) 62, 518) 225. 4 2,412 2, 260} 44, 672) 110. 4| 4,876} 743] 5,619) 524 2) 270,915) 152. 
































1 No data available. Work now done by temporary employees was then handled largely by regular 
employees by means of longer hours, overtime, and Sunday work without extra compensation. 
2 Not including 989 appointed as a result of the 44-hour work week Jaw effective July 1, 1931. 
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Changes in the number of employees in the principal groups dur- 
ing the years included in the previous tables are indicated in Table 6. 

‘As may be seen from Table 6, the number of postmasters decreased 
considerably, from 60,704 in 1908 to 48,733 in 1931, the index running 
forma base of 100.0 to 80.3. .This declinein the number of postmasters 
corresponds, of course, to the decline in the number of post offices, and 
this in turn has been largely the result of the extension of Rural 
Delivery Service, combined with the improvement of transportation 
facilities and the readier maintenance of contacts by country people 
with towns. Thenumber of assistant postmasters increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, from 1,862 in 1908 to 2,782 in 1931. 

As regards clerks and supervisory employees in first-class and 
second-class offices, the number of temporary employees actually on 
the pay rolls is considerably larger than the number shown in the 
table. In order to put them on a basis comparable with that of 
regular employees, it is necessary to ascertain the total amount of 
time worked by temporary employees and to divide this total by the 
normal number of man-hours worked by regular full-time employees. 
This can be done because of the fact that temporary employees are 
paid at regular statutory rates of pay and the total amounts paid to 
temporary employees of the different classes and wage-rate groups 
are matters of record. The number of regular clerks and supervisory 
employees in first-class and second-class offices increased from 28,211 
in 1908 to 71,621 in 1931. The number of temporary employees, on 
an equivalent full-time, annual basis, increased from 365 in 1908 to 
9,762 in 1931. The index of change for both groups combined runs 
from a base of 100.0 in 1908 to 288.5 in 1930, with a slight decline in © 
1931. The increase was mainly due to the expansion of the special 
services and of parcel-post mail. (See Tables 2 and 3.) For all 
groups in which there is an appreciable amount of temporary employ- 
ment, the number of temporary employees has been reduced to an 
equivalent full-time annual basis. Clerks in the third and fourth 
class post offices are not included in the table, as they are not 
employees of the Government and are not ordinarily on a full-time 
basis. 

The group of departmental employees, inspectors, and clerks at 
headquarters includes in general the employees at Washington and 
certain field agents with headquarters at Washington. Among these 
the number of temporary employees has been negligible. The total 
number of employees in this group increased from 1,741 in 1908 to 
2,143 in 1931, with an index of 100.0 in the former and 123.1 in the 
latter year. 

The Railway Mail Service, which in general has charge of the inter- 
office transfer, handling, and transportation of mail, employs prin- 
cipally the classes known as railway mail clerks and transfer clerks. 
In this general group there are no records of the number of temporary 
employees during the years 1908, 1910, and 1912. The total number 
of employees increased from 15,295 in 1908 to 23,065 in 1931, with 
the index changing from 100.0 to 150.8 in the same period. 

City carriers increased, as indicated by Table 6, from 27,740 to 
62,518. In this group, as in most others, there was a slight decline 
in 1931 from the number in 1930. The index of change runs from 
100.0 in 1908 to 225.4 in 1931. Thenumber of rural carriers increased 
from 40,479 to 44,672, the index rising from 100.0 to 110.4. 
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In regard to watchmen, messengers, and laborers in first and 
second class offices, official records fail to reveal the number of tem. 
porary employees during the years 1908 to 1912. The number wag 
probably negligible because of the fact that work now done by tem- 
porary employees was then done largely by regular employees by 
means of longer hours, overtime, and Sunday work, without extra 
compensation. The total number of watchmen, messengers, and 
laborers in first and second class offices (including temporary employ- 
ees on an equivalent annual basis from 1926 to 1931) increased from 
1,072 in 1908 to 5,619 in 1931, the index rising from 100.0 to 
524.2. This exceptionally large increase is due in part to the fact 
already mentioned, namely, the employment of temporary workers 
of this class to handle the extra work formerly done by regular em- 
ployees, and in part to the relatively large amount of ordinary manual 
labor entailed by the Parcel Post System. 

The grand total of these various groups of employees, including the 
temporary employees on an equivalent annual basis, increased from 
177,469 in 1908 to 274,014 in 1930, from which high point it declined 
Sr 270,915 in 1931. The index of ‘change runs from 100.0 in 1908 to 

52.7 in 1931. 

The increase in the number of employees included in Table 6 is 
unavoidably overestimated. During the years 1908, 1910, and 1912 
most of the groups included in the ‘table put in much overtime and 
Sunday work, and since they received no extra compensation for such 
work there is no means of computing the amount of extra time. On 
the basis of laws in operation during 1926 to 1931, much temporary 
labor was used and paid for at regular statutory rates, and, as stated 
above, it is therefore possible to calculate the temporary hire during 
these years on a full-time basis. 

The effects of the laws mentioned above are indicated by a state- 
ment made in the annual report of the Post Office Department for 
1908: ‘‘City carriers are limited by law to 8 hours’ daily duty for the 
six working-days of the week and such number of hours on Sunday, 
not exceeding 8, as the exigencies of the service require. In the case 
of clerks, however, there is no statutory provision as to their hours of 
labor, and * * * it is not possible to fix an absolute 8-hour 
schedule for them without increasing the allowance for clerk hire far 
in excess of the needs of the office.” 

The reduction in the amount of Sunday work was initiated in 1910 
at Detroit and gradually other offices, even without statutory sanc- 
tion, followed the example of Detroit. In 1912 Congress passed a 
law, effective March 4, 1913, providing for a reduction 1n the amount 
of Sunday work and for compensatory time off duty for employees 
who were required to work on Sunday. The same law provided for 
8 hours in 10 and no overtime except in case of emergency or if the 
needs of the service required it, and when overtime was exacted of 
employees, they were to receive extra compensation. The Post- 
master General reported in 1913 that the readjustment of schedules 
necessitated by this law led to the use of a considerable amount o! 
temporary labor. Later extensions and applications of the law ma- 
terially increased the amount of temporary labor. It is apparent, 
therefore, that if the volume of employment in the form of overtime 
and Sunday work of the years 1908, 1910, and 1912 could be calcu- 
lated on the same basis as has been done for the volume of auxiliary, 
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substitute, and other forms of temporary labor of the years 1926 to 
1931, the estimate of the number of labor units for the earlier years 
would be considerably increased. 

Incidentally, it may be said that during the years 1908, 1910, and 
1912, when overtime and Sunday work were required without extra 
pay, ‘there was probably a tendency on the part of the employees to 
spe ed up their work in order to reduce, as far as possible, the amount 
of Sunday work and overtime. This factor, although intangible and 
not subject to computation, probably accentuates the underestimate 
of the number of labor units for the years 1908, 1910, and 1912. 

The various other groups of workers, both direct employees and 
those on a contractual basis, can not be reduced to an equivalent 
annual basis in terms of man-hours, but in respect to most of these 
groups the evidence indicates that there has been either a decline or a 
relatively small increase in number since 1908. One of the largest of 
these irregular groups consists of clerks in third-class and fourth-class 
offices. ‘The decline in the number of smaller post offices has been 
accompanied by a decline in the amount of clerical assistance required, 
and the work formerly done by clerks in these offices is now done in 
part by employees in the groups included in Table 6, especially by 
rural carriers and by clerks in larger offices from which rural carriers 
operate. Another group of employees not appearing in Table 6 is 
composed of clerks in contract stations, i. e., branches of post offices, 
located usually in department stores and other private establishments. 
The clerical force of such stations are employed by the contractor. 
In 1908, there were 3,814 contract stations; in 1931, 5,783. 

The amount of labor required for the transporting of mails is not 
included in Table 6 for the obvious reason that such labor is incidental 
in most cases to the general transportation of goods and passengers. 
The local transfer or carriage of mails is usually a distinct opera- 
tion handled by workers who confine their attention to this work 
while they are actually in charge of the mails, but the amount of time 
required per employee ranges from a few minutes per day to full-time 
employment. In 1908 the work was done almost entirely by employ- 
ees of public carriers having mail contracts (especially the railroads) 





regulation-w agon contractors, ete. In larger cities the transfer of 
mails was in part by pneumatic tubes operated on a contractual basis. 
In 1909 there were pneumatic tube routes in New York and Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis. The total mileage was 
64.6086. Star route contractors formed a clearly distinct group to 
be discussed later. 

Recently, and especially since 1920, when a ruling by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission reinterpreted the obligations of public 
carriers, there has been a marked increase in the number of mail 
messengers. There has also been a tendency toward the employment 
of operators of Government-owned motor vehicles to take the place 
of employees of public carriers for the local handling of mails, espe- 
cially between post offices and their branches and in connection with 
the delivery of parcel-post mail. 

As early as 1907 an experimental collection service by automobiles 
was established i in Milwaukee and it was reported that twice as many 
collections were made as by horse-drawn vehicles. Experiments 
were also made in other cities, the motor-vehicle operators being on 
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a contractual basis, as were operators of wagons. In 1911 it was 
reported by the Postmaster General that mail was being collected }y 
automobiles in 15 cities, ‘‘and in practically every instance one car- 
rier with an automobile will do the work of two carriers with horse. 
drawn vehicles.”” Government owned and operated motor-vehiclo 
service was authorized in 1914 and was first established at Washing. 
ton in the same year. By January 1, 1918, the service had heey 
extended to New York and Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
Boston, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Buffalo, and Nashville. 
The local carriage of mails is thus a function performed in part by 
mail messengers and other special contractors; in part by employees 
of public carriers having mail contracts; and in part by Government em- 
ployees operating motor vehicles. The relative numbers of the three 


classes have changed from time to time; but the ratio which the amount 
of labor required for performing this particular postal function bears 


to the total amount of labor represented in Table 6 may be assumed 
to have remained comparatively constant. The validity of Table 6, 
for the purpose of the present study, is therefore not affected by the 
omission of mail messengers, operators of Government motor vehicles. 
nose: gad workers connected with the local carriage and transfer of 
mails. 

An interesting group long connected with the postal system is the 
group known as ‘‘star-route carriers.’”’ These are almost entirely on 
a contractual basis. In 1908 there were 14,032 star routes, aggrevat- 
ing 182,287 miles in length. In 1931 there were 12,089 routes, wit): 
a total mileage of 226,370. It is apparent, therefore, that the star 
route service has tended to decline as far as the number of carriers 
is concerned. ‘There is no means of knowing the average amount o/ 
time spent by star route contractors, but the decline in the num)er 
of routes, combined with improved roads and methods of transporta- 
tion, indicates clearly a decrease in the total amount of labor by star 
route carriers. The decline has been accompanied by a transfer o! 
their work to rural delivery carriers, who are included in Table 6. 
In 1931, for example, the work of 25 star routes was transferred to 
rural delivery carriers. 

There is one other group of employees not included in Table 6 
village delivery carriers. Village delivery service was not inaugurated 
until 1913. The number of carriers increased from 101 in 1913 to 
859 in 1926, and thereafter tended to decline. This group of employ- 
ees is not included in Table 6 because the work done by them repre- 
sents an added service not rendered by the Post Office Department 
during the years 1908, 1910, and 1912. Since the service rendered by 
these employees does not appear in the computation of output for 
these years, obviously the labor units represented by village carricrs 
should not be included in the estimate of volume of employment. 

So large an organization as the postal system requires a vast 
amount of work by persons who are neither in the direct employ 0! 
the Post Office Department nor in a direct contractual relationship 
to the department. Such workers are generally, for obvious reasons, 
beyond the scope of the present study. But in this general class!!i- 
cation there is one group which must be mentioned, although not 
included in the statistical analysis. This group consists of the ei- 
ployees of the post-office division of the General Accounting Office. 
This office is now an independent establishment. Its post-office 
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division now does substantially the same work as was formerly done 
by the Treasury Department’s auditor for the Post Office Depart- 
nent. 

; In 1908 the office of the auditor for the Post Office Departmen 
had 756 employees. There was a gradual decline in number until 
in 1931 the post-office division of the General Accounting Office had 
only 452 employees. This reduction was caused in part by the trans- 
fer of some of the work (especially the punching of cards in field 
offices in connection with the electrical money-order accounting 
system). Certain other work has similarly been transferred to the 
employees of the Post Office Department. This means that the 
estimated number of employees as shown in Table 6 includes for the 
later years certain postal employees whose work was formerly done 
outside the Post Office Department and who therefore do not appear 
in the estimated number of employees for the earlier years. There 
is added reason, therefore, for the statement previously made, to 
the effect that the change in the volume of labor since 1908 has been 
appreciably smaller than is indicated by the figures in Table 6. 

A more significant cause of the decline in the number of employees 
engaged in the final audit of the finances of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is to be found in the use of labor-saving devices such as the 
electrical accounting machinery connected with the money-order 
accounting system. 


Changes in Number of Employment Opportunities 


On THE basis of the statistical data embodied in the preceding 
tables, it is possible to compute the changes in the productivity of 
labor and in the number of employment opportunities for the entire 
postal system for the years 1908, 1910, 1912, and 1926 to 1981. 
Such a computation is given in Table 7. 


TaBLe 7.—CHANGES IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE IN SPECIFIED FISCAL YEARS 

















Output Employment 
Number! Opportunities 
Equiva- of em- lost 
we — A —— per em- | ployees 
er O ployee necessary 
Fiscal year full-time on basis 
em- Total 2 of out- 
ployees ! Index | putin | Number | Pet 
Amount | num- 1908 cent 
bers 





Ste" el SAEs EE 3. EE: 177, 469 | 14, 567, 706, 216 82,086 | 100.0] 177,469 |...-.-.---|_-~--- 
Ss ans wae _...-.--| 186,399 | 16, 857, 974, 685 90,440 | 110.2] 205,370 18, 971 9. 2 
EY 2 eee ae ee 190, 480 | 18, 871, 534, 932 99,074 | 120.7] 229,900 39,420 | 17.1 


0 i 258, 960 | 35, 558, 568,500 | 137,313 | 167.3 | 433,187 | 174,227] 40.2 

0 SS a eae 263, 309 | 36, 537, 834,747 | 138,764 | 169.1] 445,117] 181,808] 40.8 
OE Se ae aa ae 266, 559 | 36, 802, 638,640 | 138,066} 168.2] 448,342] 181,783 | 40.5 
SNE Xo 272, 040 | 38, 180,900,295 | 140,350) 171.0] 465,133 | 193,093] 41.5 
CR thbennees encase « 274, 014 | 38, 632,716,968 | 140,988 | 171.8] 470,637 | 196,623} 41.8 
0 TT, Pc 270, 915 | 36, 335, 675,318 | 134,122) 163.4] 442,654] 171,739] 38.8 


























1 See Table 6. 
? Weighted number of pieces of mail handled (see Table 2), plus weighted number of special-service trans- 
actions (see Table 3.) 


The average output per employee for the year 1908 was 82,086 
units. This figure was derived by dividing 14,567,706,216, the total 
number of units of output, by 177,469, the total number of employees 
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(part-time employees being reduced to a full-time annual basis). [f 
this average output per employee for 1908 had continued to be - 
average output per employee for the succeeding years included 
Table. 7, the number of employees during these succeeding years 
would have been much greater. By dividing the total number of 
units of output for each succeeding year by the average output per 
employee in 1908 we derive, for each succeeding year, the num)er 
of employees which would have been necessary if the average out) put 
per employee for each succeeding year had remained the same as in 
1908. On the basis of this assumption the number of employees 
would have increased from 177,469 in 1908 to 229,900 in 1912: 
433,187 in 1926; and 470,637 in 1930, from which high point the 
number would have declined to 442.654 in 1931. 

In other words, these assumed numbers of employees, based on the 
average productivity per employee in 1908, are estimates of the num- 
ber of employment opportunities which would have been available 
on the basis of the average output per employee in the earliest year 
studied. 

By subtracting from these numbers based on the average output in 
1908 the number of employees actually in the service of the postal 
system during each succeeding year included in the table, we arrive 
at the changes i in the number of employment opportunities resulting 
from the technological changes which have been the principal causes 
of increased average output per employee. With the exception of 
the single year 1931, there has been a decline in the number of em- 
ployment opportunities as compared with each preceding year 
included in Table 7. 

The decrease in the number of employment opportunities in 1910 
as compared with 1908 was 18,971; and in 1912, 39,420. From 1908 
to 1926 the decrease amounted to 174,227, and the decline continued 
until 1930, in which year the number was 196,623. 

On the basis of the average output in 1908, the decrease in the 
number of empleyment opportunities in 1931 was only 171,739. 
This relatively slight decrease as compared with 1930 is due not so 
much to a decline in average output per employee as to a decline in 
the total business handled. 

These figures of decrease in the number of employment opportuni- 
ties are presented in the form of per cents of decrease in the last 
column of Table 7. The decrease, which is in reality the extent 0 
technological dispiacement, amounted to 9.2 per cent in 1910, 
compared with 1908; to 17.1 per cent in 1912; and 40.2 per cent in 
1926. From this point the per cent of decrease rose to 41.8 per cent 
in 1930 and declined to 38.8 per cent in 1931. 

For reasons already indicated ® and consisting essentially of the 
fact that the change in the volume of output is unavoidably under- 
estimated and the change in the volume of la bor overestimated, these 
estimates of the increase in the average output per employee and of 
decrease in the number of employment opportunities are conservative 
and do not indicate the full extent of the changes in question. 

The estimates of displacement in Table 7 are based on the hee 
tion that the services rendered by the postal system from 1908 to 193 | 
would have expanded substantially as indicated, even if the averag: 
output per employee had not materially increased. It is probable 





6 See pp. 753 and 756. 
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that in the case of the parcel-post business, expansion would have 
been somewhat smaller without an accompanying increase in the 
average output per employee. Without such an increase other 
agencies would probably have been able to absorb a portion of the 
parcel-post business. The extent to which the increased output of 
the postal system has depended on the increased productivity of 
labor is a problem which unfortunately resists solution in exact 
statistical form. It seems likely, however, that this factor, which 
would tend to reduce the per cent of decrease in the number of em- 
ployment opportunities, is substantially counteracted by the de- 
cidedly conservative nature of the estimates in Table 7, due to the 
underestimate of increase in output and the overestimate of increase 
of labor units. 
Trend of Employment 


SEVERAL conditions have recently retarded the upturn of the pro- 
ductivity curve. With the growth of the Parcel Post System and of 
some of the special services, the lack of building facilities adapted to 
the use of improved methods has become increasingly restrictive of 
the efficiency of postal employees. The general decline of business 
has been accompanied by a large reduction in the amount of business 
handled by the post offices. This would have meant a decline in the 
average output per employee, even with drastically reduced labor 
forces. In many private enterprises there has been a curtailment of 
employment approximating the decline of output, but the Post Office 
Department has consistently avoided reducing its labor force to a 
minimum. The amount of part-time employment has been reduced 
and vacancies have rarely been filled, but the regular employees of 
the Post Office Department and of the individual post offices have 
enjoyed a relative security of tenure. This is based on generally 
accepted public policies of conserving the human assets as well as the 
physical plant and of maintaining a trained personnel regardless of 
temporary fluctuations in output. The policy has, however, adversely 
affected the average output per employee. 

Assuming a return to business activity approximating that of the 
years immediately preceding 1929, there are several factors which 
indicate a decided upward trend of the curve of productivity and a 
corresponding downward trend of the curve of employment oppor- 
tunities as measured by productivity when output returns to normal. 

One of these factors is the new building program which is in an 
advanced stage and which will soon provide the principal cities of the 
country with facilities of the best available type. Equipment that 
has proved to be most efficient and most productive will be extended 
throughout the larger post offices of the country and will be operated 
in buildings especially designed for the use of such equipment. 

Another factor operating in the same direction consists of the recent 
intensive study of labor management and administrative organization 
and methods. Surveys carried on between October, 1929, and April, 
1931, in 55 of the largest offices of the country afford an outstanding 
illustration of the trend. The annual report of the Post Office 
Department for 1931 states that these surveys “indicate that an 
estimated annual saving of $4,500,000 will be effected when the 
ascertained surplus man-power can be absorbed through the policy of 
absorbing vacancies occurring in the service due to normal casualties 
such as deaths, retirements, resignations, or removals.”’ 
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If a revival of business restores to the postal system a large and 
growing volume of output, the curve of average output per emplo ee 
may be expected to rise rapidly. In other words, on the basis of 
production facilities afforded by the reconstructed physical plant and 
by the administrative reorganization of the system, the Post Office 
Department will be able to handle not only its former maximum pro- 
duction but a much larger output, with a smaller volume of labor thian 
has previously been required. 

If the smaller total output of 1931 should prove to be permanent 
or long-continued, the curve of average output per employee il! 
naturally rise less rapidly and will depend on the relatively slow 
working out of the department’s policy of allowing vacancies to 
remain unfilled and of taking up the slack by interior readjustments. 

In either case (whether or not total output returns to its earlier 
high level) indications point to a resumption of the upward trend of 
the curve of output per employee; to a further decline of opportunities 
for employment 1 in proportion to volume of output; and to a further 
increase in the volume of surplus man power attending the completion 
of the contemporary programs of construction and reorganization. 














Relative Cost of Material and Labor in Building Construction, 
1931-32 


URING the year 1928 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
study of the relative cost of material and labor in building con- 
struction in the cities of Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Decatur, Ill. The present study was made along the same lines, but 
covered 15 cities. The data relate for the most part to the years 
1931 and 1932. Information was compiled from records kept by 
representative contractors in these 15 cities. The bureau’s agents 
examined the records of the local building officials and from these 
records selected typical buildings in the residential and nonresidential 
groups. The requisite data relating to the labor and materials used 
on these projects were obtained from both the primary contractors 
and the subcontractors who did work on the buildings. Altogether 
information was obtained for 204 buildings. 

In every city except Duluth data were obtained for 6 ordinary 
dwelling houses, 2 apartment houses, and 6 nonresidential buildings. 
In most cities the nonresidential quota consisted of 2 stores, 2 office 
buildings, and 2 factories or warehouses; when such were not obtain- 
able substitutions were made of buildings as nearly like these as 
possible. Sufficient data for nonresidential buildings could not be 
obtained in Duluth. 

The cost figures given in the present article represent only the actual 
cost of the building from the time excavation started. They do not 
include overhead expenses, profits, cost of land, finance charges, or 
architect’s fees. The cost of material is its actual cost as delivered 
on the job, including freight and hauling. The labor costs are actual 
wages paid to labor on the job and do not include any shop labor, 
such as that involved in the making up of millwork, the cutting of 
stone at the quarries, or fabrication in the mills. 

The buildings selected for the study were chosen from the types 
usually built in the cities selected. The bureau’s agents received for 
the most part the fullest cooperation on the part of both contractors 
and subcontractors. 


































Relative Cost of Material and Labor in New Buildings 





TABLE 1 shows the per cent that the cost of labor and of material 
each formed of the total cost of construction of residential and non- 
residential buildings, in each of the 15 cities from which data were 
obtained, the weighted total of all buildings in each of these cities, 
and for the 15 cities combined. In this weighting the residential and 
nonresidential totals for a city were weighted by the proportional cost 
of such classes as shown by building permits issued in the city during 
1931 and the first seven months of 1932. fe 

‘ 
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TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS CHARGE 
ABLE TO LABOR AND MATERIAL IN 15 SPECIFIED CITIES 7 






































Per cent chargeable on— 
Residential Nonresidential 
City buildings buildings Both types 
Mate- Mate- Mate- 

ria} | P@bor| “Fiqh | Labor | “yiq) | Labor 

I ia ca wince cake Late icden ua ee natn 70. 1 29.9 71.4 28. 6 71.0 29. () 
EEL ae ee ae 56.9 43.1 59. 8 40. 2 59. 0 110 
Chicago, Ill___.__-- ES RE oP. a Oi 65. 1 34.9 61.4 38.6 62. 3 37 7 
Dallas, Tex. --_- ple kd ek cae ae ee 74.0 26.0 72.1 27.9 72.8 97.9 
I 66. 3 33. 7 (1)  &} eg ” 
a i ee ARR, RR I 59. 7 40. 3 63.9 36. 1 62.5 7B 
fo SS . See te Ee ee oO 67.7 32.3 73. 5 26. 5 71.5 8 5 
EEE AGILE SES Ee Ey eee 69. 4 30. 6 68. 9 31.1 69.0 1.0 
 - . \ >, «<¢ SIRs SRS 59. 6 40. 4 63. 1 36.9 61.3 38 7 
ee ere et ee a 64. 1 35. 9 67.0 33. 0 65. 9 4] 
i UT Ee ee ; ee 66. 5 33. 5 64.8 35. 2 65.3 34 7 
EO are kee Se Ele ee id wes 63.0 37.0 64.1 35. 9 63. 7 36, 3 
NE I III So ris cos oreo eiekeen minis ncheeeeca eee 65. 6 34.4 65. 6 34.4 65. 6 4 4 
=e ee caiek ae hoe ucee 57.5 42. 5 63. 7 36. 3 61.2 8 
oN ES ee a eee ee ee ee 59.0 41.0 62.8 37.2 62. 2 7.8 
A Sates eee ew 62.7 37.3 64. 3 35.7 63. 6 | 36. 4 





1 Data for nonresidential building not obtained. 


For the 15 cities taken as a whole, 63.6 per cent of the money spent 
in the erection of buildings went for material and 36.4 per cent for 
labor. The percentage received by labor was slightly higher on resi- 
dential than on nonresidential buildings. Labor received a higher 
percentage of the total amount spent in building construction in 
Boston than in any other city. In Boston, 59 per cent of the cost of 
all kinds of buildings was accounted for by material and 41 per cent 
by labor. In contrast, in Dallas, labor received only 27.2 per cent of 
the total cost of building, while the expense for material accounted 
for 72.8 per cent of the total cost. In the North, in general, labor 
received a higher percentage of the total cost than in the South. 

Table 2 shows a comparison in the proportion of the cost of building 
construction charged to labor and material in 3 cities in 1928, and in 
15 cities in 1932. 


TABLE 2,—PER CENT OF COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS CHARGEABLE TO 
LABOR AND MATERIALS IN 3 CITIES IN 1928 AND IN 15 CITIES IN 1932 























Per cent of total construction cost chargeable in— 
Type of building 3 cities, 1928 15 cities, 1932 
Material Labor Material Labor 
Micuhtiontink Wis << catia dncbbcexiouscecnsves 54.0 46.0 62. 7 37.3 
IROMSORICOEIOIRE WUE. oo oc cc cccccecwcenctesne-- 61.7 38.3 64.3 35.7 
NE Sid. nc ccccttabninetincnecaundes 58. 1 41.8 63. 6 36.4 














In the 3 cities (Cincinnati, Washington, and Decatur, Ill.) for 
which data were received in 1928, labor cost 41.8 percent and materia! 
58.1 per cent. In 1932, however, according to data collected in 15 
cities, labor received only 36.4 per cent, while material cost 63.6 per 
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cent. There was a very small decrease in the percentage of the total 
cost of building construction received by labor in nonresidential 
building, comparing the data for the two years. In the cost of resi- 
dential building, however, labor’s proportion was much lower in 1932 
than in 1928, 1. e., 37.3 per cent as against 46 percent. Whether this 
was caused by the difference in cities, lowering of wages, increased 
efficiency of labor, or the use of more expensive materials, or a com- 
bination of all four, it is impossible to state. 

Table 3 shows the highest and lowest percentage of labor ana ma- 
terial costs for individual residential and nonresidential buildings, 
by cities. 


TaBLE 8.—HIGHEST AND LOWEST PERCENTAGE OF LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL BUILDINGS, 1932, BY CITIES 


























Residential buildings Nonresidential buildings 

Material cost Labor cost Material cost Labor cost 

City —_ 

High- | Lowest! High- | Lowest| High- | Lowest| High- | Lowest 
est per-| per- jest per-| per- |estper-| per- [est per-| per- 
centage | centage | centage | centage| centage | centage | centage} centage 

| A. as 73. 8 63. 5 36. 5 26. 2 78.8 62. 8 37.2 21.2 
ON ee ae 60.9 43.8 56. 2 39. 1 62. 1 55. 1 44.9 37.9 
ne sc bigenaccbownntel 65. 9 60. 3 39. 7 34. 1 67.5 54. 2 45.8 32. § 
ES ae ee 80. 2 68. 8 31.2 19.8 74.8 66.8 33. 2 25. 2 
NE Ee ae ; 70. 1 62. 3 37.7 GEE ES Sys ae 
SS Se ee 72.3 56. 3 43.7 27.7 67.7 61.5 38. 5 32. 3 
i aa eee 71.2 62. 3 37.7 28. 8 78. 5 69. 1 30. 9 21.5 
ES Oe 73. 1 60.8 39. 2 26.9 75. 1 61.0 39. 0 24.9 
le SES aria nanan 67.8 57.2 42.8 33:2 66. 3 52.9 47.1 33.7 
ER. Se 69.3 59. 6 40.4 30. 7 71.3 61.4 38. 6 28. 7 
a ee Eee 67.8 54.1 45.9 32. 2 71.4 55. 6 44.4 28. 6 
oS a SS eee 70. 4 55. 7 44.3 29. 6 70. 4 57.4 42.6 29.6 
Salt Lake City, Utah-.............-.- 67.9 61.8 38. 2 32. 1 70. 4 63. 2 36.8 29. 6 
a": EE SS poreipeenes 68. 5 fd. 5 44.5 31.5 65. 5 58.9 41.1 34.5 
ene... anime ctben 62. 7 52. 4 47.6 37.3 64. 7 54. 2 45.8 35. 3 





























It was found that the proportion of labor and material costs 
varied considerably on different buildings within each city. For 
example, in New York City the highest proportionate labor cost on 
any residential building was 42.8 per cent, and the lowest 32.2, while 
the highest labor cost on any nonresidential building was 47.1 per 
cent, and the lowest 33.7. In Indianapolis one residential building 
had a labor cost of 43.7 per cent, while another had a labor cost of 
only 27.7 per cent. 

The highest proportion of the total expenditures going for material 
on any one residential building occurred in Dallas, where on one 
building 80.2 per cent of the total cost was accounted for by the 
material used. The lowest percentage spent for material occurred 
in Boston, where on one residential building the cost of material 
was only 43.8 of the total cost; the highest labor cost in the same 
class of building also was found in Boston where on one building 
— per cent of the total costs was accounted for by labor on the 
job. 
In nonresidential building, the highest percentage chargeable to 
material on an individual building occurred in Atlanta, Ga., and the 
lowest in New York City. The highest labor percentage on an 
individual building in the nonresidential group occurred in New 
York and the lowest in Atlanta. | 
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Relative Material and Labor Cost for Each Class of Work Done 


TaBLeE 4 shows the percentage of material cost and labor cost of 
the different classes of work entering into the erection of residentia| 
and nonresidential buildings in each of the cities from which dat; 
were received and in all 15 cities combined. 


TABLE 4.—PER CENT OF SPECIFIED CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK CHARGE ||) 
TO LABOR AND MATERIAL, BY CITIES 


Residential buildings 































































































Per cent chargeable in— 
Clase of wok Atlanta, Ga. |Boston, Mass.| Chicago, Ill. | Dallas, ‘Tey. 
Mate-| La- | Mate-| La- | Mate-| La- | Mate-| 1». 
rial bor rial bor rial bor rial |} bor 
Recavating and graging......................|...... 100. 0 ti 3} Sex 100.0 j.....- 0 
TN 68.8 31.2 54.2 45.8 64.8 35. 2 67.2 | 28 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, 

— S  _. SR ees -----| 68.8] 31.2] 62.4] 37.6] 72.9] 27.1] 78.4 | 6 
. fi rae SS er ee ‘ 74.2 25.8 49.0 51.0 55.0 45.0 67.7 | 2.3 
Oommen Weee.. ...556 cs ect ientheba tas 69.8} 30.2] 54.0] 46.0] 66.8] 33.2] 68.6 | { 
Electric wiring and fixtures________________- 81.2] 18.8] 58.2] 41.8] 66.5] 33.51] 73.9 | 6. ] 
REESE NSS See eas “A ae ‘ 79.0} 21.0] 78.5] 21.5] 76.1 23.9} 82.9 | 1 
Heating and ventilating__._.__.._..._________- 81.4 18.6} 71.7] 28.3] 81.8] 18.2] 77.7 99 3 
ae a a 56.0 44.0 30.7 69.3 26.9 73.1 55.3 7 
a cdi tah shia called inn les abe 42.2] 57.8} 40.5] 59.5] 33.1 66.9} 48.1 9 
PT Sis al on ee re 66.9} 33.1 29.5 70.5 32.1 67.9 |_ . 

i ot OE weed 69. 6 30. 4 62. 6 37.4 62.2 37.8 75.8 | 9 
ee ae en ~------|-------| 66.6 | 33.4] 75.6] 24.4] 80.9] 19.1 
Duluth, Indianapolis, | Little Rock, | New Orleans, 
Minn, Ind. Ark. La. 
Excavating and grading...................... As@ > i Sa ) | 2 eee 1 a 0.0 
APE RE ES an Sah SE ete 63.0 | 37.0] 54.5] 45.5] 72.0] 28.0] 52.9 l 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, 

EE PINTS 6 ini chose ceeeucsalatiinaehaael 73.8 26. 2 75.9 | 24.1 68.1 31.9 74.8 25.2 
Ni SE eS SG re RRA BAS 59.7 40.3 61.0 39.0] 64.0 36.0 58.2 8 
Concrete w ork Ne eee Oe 60.3 39. 7 52.0 48.0 69. 2 30.8 74.3 25.7 
Electric wiring and fixtures____.____._______- 65.3 | 34.7] 61.6] 38.4] 71.0] 29.0] 48.7 51.3 
RRP eee Sheree, SEES Gig 75.1 24.9 75. 8 24.2 76.9 23.1 80. 5 5 
Heating and ventilating SR te Tes 78.6] 21.4| 75.9] 24.1] 76.6] 23.4] 85.8 2 
IN dn nines Aicrdhah tenis in stato whadoinangceges Baoan ae 30.6 | 69.4 29.4 70.6 | 44.3] 55.7] 44.1 9 
EEE Sie Pn CRs Lh es OS 6S) AE Se 2 ee gy ORE Se =e 
(eee ss oaeagipaonsd naa eemaepanak tine 54.1 | 45.9] 26.8] 73.2] 59.4] 40.6] 48.7 
| RRR Re eS Re 2 LS ee 65.1 | 34.9] 70.1] 29.9] 77.2] 22.8] 77.8 22.2 
Miscellaneous--..........--- ee ee ae 76.9 | 23.1 60.8 GF PR ee 85. 6 1.4 

New York, Roanoke, Saginaw, St. Louis, 
N. Y. Va. Mich. Mo. 
pO EE aS) eter 100.0} 11.0| 89.0 |_____-- a... .... 100.0 
RENE SEAR? eee SR 0255S ee 55.2] 44.8] 538.5| 46.5] 46.3] 53.7] 64.8 5.2 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, 

CO EEE GELE POOR 5 ati 70.7 | 29.3] 61.9] 38.1] 72.9] 27.1] 62.0 38.0 
ys | TPES RR eee ee ae ee. 46.9 53.1 61.0 39.0 67.4 32.6 59.3 4). 7 
ON ai 52.9] 47.1) 61.7] 38.3] 56.2] 43.8] 58.6 11.4 
Electric wiring and fixtures - --__- (sd edbcas ces 54.2} 45.8] 72.6] 27.4] 72.4] 27.6] 66.0 34.0 
RRR EAD ce A SR TRE ES 75.0 | 25.0] 75.4 | 24.6] 74.7] 25.3] 75.3 24.7 
Heating and ventilating.................-_--- 74.2} 25.8] 83.4] 16.6] 82.7] 17.3] 79.9 20.1 
RR aa eR IRS bee 28.6) 71.4{ 31.0] 69.0] 36.0] 64.0] 32.3 67.7 
|” Eas eee ee ES AE SS Pee So RS See es ss 
a RE ade tS Oe RS RE SS 56.5 | 43.5] 60.7| 39.3] 54.2] 45.8] 46.4 3. 6 
Se ae 64.2] 35.8] 78.0] 22.0] 67.5] 32.5] 75.9 24.1 
PIII inik, citittndnnemetdimeaitbnaasiinniea ey ye 4 | A they 83.2] 16.8] 87.4 12.6 

Salt Lake Seattle, Trenton, All 15 cities 

City, Utah Was N. J. combined 
pa TA ER SEES 100.0 4.3) 95.7 1.0] 99.0 1.5 18. 5 
TE EE ee Te eee ee 61.7| 383] 58.3] 41.7] 55.9] 441) 58.4 11.6 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, 

RE SE a cnccrvocdncccanccwnctoccsse 66.1} 33.9| 43.5) 56.5] 62.7] 37.3] 67.1 2.9 
iti rkctnnstitiddicitgetpanionniingliaigiee tian adi 60.8} 39.2) 58.6] 41.4] 59.2) 408] 56.0 14. 0) 
I ie che tei cones Uicsstn bnigain, mkaehetacall 61.9 | 38.1] 67.5] 32.5) 48.1] 51.9] 63.5 36. 5 
Electric wiring and fixtures___......._.._.._- 80.0; 20.0} 55.1] 44.9] 72.3] 27.7] 64.0 36. 0 
SE A i ia ar RRR Peta io 79.8} 20.2] 69.7] 30.3) 73.7] 26.3] 75.3 24.7 
Heating and ventilating.._..._............-_.- 78.9} 21.1} 81.6] 184] 76.8] 23.2] 79.7 20.3 
ie EE SEE eee 49.5) 50.5) 36.2) 63.8) 27.7] 72.3| 33.4 66. 6 
I lao rns frances diners Ths niet micas wicaearie ee eae © fies ere 45.5) 54.5) 38.5 61.0 
po SARS Es PGs aa © ee ee ese 47.2} 52.8; 40.4] 59.6] 42.1] 57.9} 446 55. 4 
SR aT PRA, SRA isi Se A 81.4; 18.6] 48.9] 51.1] 67.8] 32.2] 67.7 32.3 
I aa oii tinicdnidabelns cnuexenbasuctnes acca 79.4; 20.6] 82.2] 17.8] 75.2 24.8 
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TapLe 4.—PER CENT OF SPECIFIED CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK CHARGEABLE 
TO LABOR AND MATERIAL, BY CITIES—Continued 


Nonresidential buildings 








Per cent chargeable in— 














Class of work Atlanta, Ga. 5 > sg Chicago, Ill. | Dallas, Tex. 

Mate-| La- | Mate-} La- | Mate-| La- | Mate-| La- 

rial bor rial bor rial bor rial bor 
Excavating and grading-_-.-......--.-.----- 18.3 | 81.7 0.6; 99.4) 16.3] 83.7 Ear 100. 0 
Driok WH clinldbecanbekd<scesducescncpies 67.9} 32.1] 56.8) 43.2; 60.1] 39.9] 72.4 27.6 

Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, 

ere 0 ws EE RL ges ; 69.4) 30.6) 35.9) 641) 64.0] 36.0) 78.8 21.2 
Pile Witt ois cb acndombinee ay aie 63. 2 36.8 45. 1 54.9 53. 5 46.5 58. 4 41.6 
CnmerGU EE Min bekis mock occa cekdeccee ced 67.3 32. 7 61.4 38. 6 63. 0 37. 0 61.8 38. 2 
Siruct ei actiuisbniecinidwrondais 80.3] 19.7] 75.1| 249! 79.6] 20.4] 826| 17.4 
Electric wiring and fixtures___.._........--.-| 65.0] 35.0] 63.1! 36.9] 58.2) 41.8] 76.2 23.8 
Heating and ventilating.___.____________- -| $2.1] 17.9} 69.9] 30.1) 69.2) 30.8] 71.8 28. 2 
Dien coo 2h, oc Seth doinbadibn walrus -| 76.0] 24.0) 687| 31.3| 65.8| 342] 747] 25.3 
Sate an. cal ok ccdndiecadkah's 45.4) 546/ 23.4| 76.6) 33.3) 66.7| 33.1] 66.9 
a RTE OE OE __.| 39.4] 60.6! 21.5] 785] 35.0] 65.0] 491] 509 
ee Se ee ee eee ee 67.3 | 32.7) 66.1] 33.9| 68.7] 31.3] 708 29. 2 
co) lti(‘(“‘(‘(Cié‘(‘é Se oe 68.0] 32.0] 74.5] 25.5] 71.8] 28.2] 788 21.2 
NS ER aE Se iy ok eo “ 89.1 10.9 $4. 7 15.3 80. 5 19. 5 86. 0 14.0 
hon scope ctenaanebiistogatiniyenund 91.1 8.9 80.3 19. 7 69.8 30. 2 87.2 12.8 

















Indianapolis, | Little Rock, New Orleans, New York, 
Ind. L oe 


























| Ark. a. 
| 
EE a eee meee 2 ee 2 See: 100.0} 61.0 | 39. 0 1.4 98. 6 
ps EA ee oa eee 62.3 | 37.7) 76.2) 23.8] 62.0! 38.0] 60.3 39. 7 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, | 
rn“. Ah EER, Seite ; 73.2] 26.8| 69.7] 30.3) 62.1] 37.9] 49.1 50.9 
Tile Wk oh Nat nnidnbcccecbapen ' 56.5 | 43.5] 70.7) 29.3] 57.9] 42.1] 49.6 50. 4 
a ERMA, "ES 7 ee eres 56.0; 44.0] 75.6| 244] 74.4] 25.6] 50.6 49.4 
co SE Ry RS, KS 72. 1 27.9} 88.3) 11.7] 82.1 17.9 | 83.6 16.4 
Electrie wiring and fixtures_—___-____._-_-- 63.3 | 36.7) 65.4) 346] 80.3] 19.7) 55.3 44.7 
Heating and ventilating..._.......-.-_--- 75.6 | 24.4) 74.4] 25.6] 87.7] 12.3] 67.4 32.6 
PRIN Shee nono. 555 elk bb ocd Miksa Sou 67.8 | 32.2) 73.4] 26.6) 78.5] 21.5; 69.5 30. 5 
SS ee ape ee oe 4 31.3 | 68.7) 62.7) 37.3) 43.2] 568] 28.0 72.0 
a A ENE et < SS Ie Ree 25.3 | 74.7] 47.2) 52.8] 27.4] 72.6) 32.8 67.2 
ReoGiGise. 665 ..- ee Sen 2 Pe ae 70.0; 30.0] 81.7] 18.3) 75.8] 242] 67.9 32.1 
OE REET RE eS | 79.6) 20.4] 71.9] 28.1] 81.2) 18.8) 843 15.7 
i Se ES WN re iste RS FS =m > sea »& 2 Rega accent See l aes. wae 21.7 
ji ERR Sa oe CE | 82.1 17.9} 90.0; 10.0) 884 11.6} 74.4 25. 6 
Roanoke, Saginaw, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
Ja. ich. 0. City, Utah 
Excavating and grading................------ 23.1} 76.9 7.0} 93.0 way GRO t... iss 100. 0 
CN ie an sb cena ate Matai tien oul 60.2; 39.8] 55.9) 441) 67.8] 32.2] 59.3 40. 7 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, lumber, | 
and millwork) -_...-.-.-- EAL Ws. Se 52.1] 47.9] 57.1) 42.9] 66.5) 33.5) 56.1 43.9 
Te Boe hid neck taxdwhcwneians dae 74.5) 25.5] 51.1 48.9) 49.6] 50.4] 645 35. 5 
Concrete work. -_...---- debt dobdchet ets _..... 69.2] 408) 49.9) 501] 60.0! 40.0) 63.6 36. 4 
Structural steel_...............-....--.--..---| 80.2] 19.8] 787] 21.3] 808) 19.2] 91.3 8.7 
Electric wiring and fixtures__.........---.---| 82.0} 18.0| 66.4) 33.6] 63.5) 36.5) 75.2 24. 8 
Heating and ventilating--_-----...-.-.--.-.-- | 840] 16.0) 81.8] 182] 742] 25.8] 843 15.7 
Plumbing--_--_- CO EGLO BEE ae oie De a | $3.7] 16.3) 744] 25.6!) 61.3] 38.7); 80.9 19.1 
gE th a RSS et a ee BE a 48.0} 52.0} 51.8) 48.2) 32.7] 67.3) 54.1 45.9 
ll Sr at ee 38.2} 61.8) 26.9) 73.1); 30.9] 69.1) 384 61.6 
i ): ies ph EP cota 3 75.9 | 24.1 75.4) 24.6) 73.0) 27.0) 79.9 20.1 
Gilat oe _| 79.6) 20.4} 84.0] 16.0] 73.0) 27.0} 844 15.6 
BR Sa Oe ae = 76.0| 24.0} 89.3 10.7; 74.5! 25.5| 87.7 12.3 
eae ita, ct dedesiosdeeeill incl tack ma esa area aaa 85.5 | 145] 788) 21.2] 81.8] 18.2) 67.5 32. 5 
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TABLE 4.—PER CENT OF SPECIFIED CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK CHARGE, ip 
TO LABOR AND MATERIAL, BY CITIES—Continued os 


Nonresidental buildings—Continued 





Per cent chargeable in— 




















Seattle, Trenton, All 14; 
Class of work Wash. N. J. combi: 
| Mi ate-| La- Seite La- | Mate- ‘- 
| rial | bor | rial | bor rial 
Excavating and grading-_- Rae Vea vee aes Sa 25.2; 74.8) 34.7) 65.3) 145 QF FB 
Brickwork- 67.8 | 32.2; 61.4] 38.6; 6.3 6.7 
Carpente r work (buiiders’ hardware, lumber, and millwork) _| 66.8 | 33.2) 72.5) 27.5) 62.8 7.9 
ph . 2 OO eee : acl ie de abe ss Sele 50.7; 49.3) 49.2) 50.8) 52.8 17.9 
oe ee eee at are eee’ : 58.7; 41.3 43.3 | 56.7) 58.4 11.6 
Slructural steel_____-- ae AL ee ee. ~<a ae 84.3 15.7 | 81.3 m7) 6.2 18.8 
Electric wiring and fixtures : ; ete 2. o 62.7 37.3; 60.2) 39.8! 63.9 36. | 
Heating and ventilating-__- i: SE oe 81.4 18.6} 66.5; 33.5) 73.5 % F 
,... SS See en a Oe 65.8 | 34.2 7.7\ 42.3 67.8 29 
he ah OTE . ES ee eee _| 35.5] 64.5] 32.8] 67.2) 33.7 66.3 
Painting. - a: Se a ce Cente > = 30.9 | 69.1!) 22.1 77.9; 32.8 67.2 
Roofing - eadcts ee oe eee eee ee ee 69. 1 | 30.9 70.7 ”) 3 
Glass and glazing_ ee ae be i diats «che ie g Sohbicke doa Ce 10.2; 73.6) 26.4) 80.1 19.9 
SRR ET I RR ERR SR Mae 85.1) 149] 78.5| 21.5! 806 19.4 
Miscellaneous. ------.------ stiyg Sse Sicolg M ciadedte te vy Barts 62.2) 47.8; 84.2] 15.8) 76.7 3 


Taking the 15 cities as a whole, material forms a larger percentage 
of the total cost of residential building than labor in all classes of 
work except excavation and grading, painting, papering, and plaster- 
ing. The largest labor cost on any individual item, was in excavating 
and grading, “where 98.5 per cent of the total cost went for labor. 
Heating showed the lowest relative labor cost, 20.3 per cent. In 
Atlanta, Ga., with the exception of excavating and grading and paper- 
ing, material accounted for a higher percentage of the total cost than 
labor in all items. In Boston, there were five items in which the 
labor cost was higher than.the material cost. In Little Rock, the 
cost of the material accounted for 72 per cent of the total cost of 
brickwork, while in Saginaw, only 46.3 per cent of the total cost of 
brickwork was accounted for by material. There was also a great 
contrast in the proportion of material and labor cost comparing 
several other items in the different cities. For example, in New Or- 
leans, 74.3 per cent of the total cost of the concrete work was for 
material and only 25.7 per cent for labor. In Boston, however, only 
54 per cent of the total cost of concrete work went for material and 
46 per cent for labor. 

In a number of items there was very little difference in the propor- 
tion of material and labor cost in the different cities. For example, 
for plumbing in Dallas, Tex., where material accounted for a larger 
proportion of the total cost than any other city, 82.9 per cent of the 
total plumbing cost went for material, and 17.1 per cent, for labor; 
while Seattle was the only city where the cost of material formed 
less than 70 per cent of the total plumbing cost. In contrast, the 
labor percentage of the total cost of plastering ranged from 33.1 1n 
Atlanta to 73.2 in Indianapolis. 

As regards nonresidential buildings, in all cities combined, the only 
items in which labor formed a higher cost than material in nonres'- 
dential buildings, were excavating and grading, plastering, and pain'- 
ing. The highest labor percentage in any single item was 85.5 in the 
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case of excavating and grading. In structural-steel work, in contrast, 
the percentage of total cost going to labor was only 18.8 while the 
material cost was 81.2. In glass and glazing and elevators, the mate- 
rial cost formed more than 80 per cent of the total cost of material 
and labor combined. 


How the Building Dollar Goes 


TaBLE 5 shows the percentage that the cost of each class of work in 
building forms of the total cost of residential building in each of the 
cities and for all 15 cities combined. These figures include both 
labor and material. 


TaBLE 5.—PERCENTAGE THAT COST OF EACH CLASS OF WORK FORMS OF TOTAL 
COST OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, BY CITIES 


[These figures include material and labor] 


it 4 a] 








Per cent of total cost chargeable to specified class of work 






























































in— 
Class of work é New 
Atlan-| Bos- | Chi- | Dal- | Du- |Indian-| Little) “¢,. 
ta Ga ton, | cago, | las, | luth, | apo- | Rock, ton 
#2) Mass.| Ill. | Tex. |Minn. |lis,Ind.| Ark. | “Aa 
Excavating and grading___......._._.._.___- 1.3] 16] 03! 09! 23] oO9| 10] O85 
te Ee cele ea aa oe 10.3 13,9 15. 4 ye 9. 6 17. 6 14.4 7.1 
CE cc icccecsncecanc San A Ae ae! 44.2 27" 4 17.2 52.9 41.0 23. 6 45.1 39.7 
Tile work. ..--- Paden mitch ulsatabiiaamdssok-ad 3.2 4.6 3.8 2.9 1.7 3.4 1.9 4.3 
SR i AM PRES pi EA 4.2 4.8 22. 1 5.1 8.3 13. 3 4.8 6.6 
Electric wiring and fixtures_____..___.______- 4.6 3.8 5.0 4.7 2.7 32 oa F 5.1 
Heating and ventilating. ---.-..........-- maple 8.8 6.9 5.9 1.0 9.0 6.0; 12 8.5 
A GIS A a, ee 9. 5 9. 6 10.3 11.4 9.0 9. 6 11.1 12.0 
Presser eee SACs... .................- 5. 6 9.5 ay eae | 6.9 8.7) 7.9 6.1 
ED SESE, Nea. SSE ; 4.4 5.2 3. 1 9. 6 | 5.4 4.0; 4.8) 5.6 
RE eee Rs tS ee 0.3 0. 4 1.4 Sy i: 3 ewe eee 
DIGS... nn. Shank bcs paceden oe 2 ae * ee 0.4 3.4; 2.8 1. 1 4.1 4.1 
ETE TI, ES PS Ma I SS eles 10. 2 ye 5 a & Sef See 0.6 
| { | f 
ES Ce ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
New | Roa- | Sagi- | St. a ol Seat- | Tren- = be 
York, | noke, | naw, Louis, City tle, - eunee 
N. Y.| Va. | Mich.| Mo. Utah Wash.' N.J. bined 
Excavating and grading.................-- 2.9 1.3 0.6 0.9 1.5 1.4 ae 3 
CREE EE Er EN ERPS aE OC 22. 7 9.3 11.5 20. 3 14.0 6.9 21.4 148 
te Re Sh RS SR 23.5] 41.5]; 402] 28.1] 32.9] 26.4] 28.2 27.3 
ec RS eR aa “ie ae 4.1 1.2 2.9 3.8 4.5 3.2 3.3 3.5 
GE ES EE Ne ae ea Oe 3 5.5 5.2 4.5 10.8 8.1 15. 6 5.8 nF 
Electrie wiring and fixtures___.....______- 4.0 4.5 6.7 3.7 4.8 4.7 2.7 4.5 
Heating and ventilating._.........._..___- 4.8 9.9 7.7 6. 2 9. 5 7.1 9. 6 6.6 
a aaa a 9.7 10. 2 9. 6 10. 2 10.0 10.9 8.5 10. 1 
Plastering and lathing___........_..._._--- 12.6 6.8 5.6 7.0; 62 7.8 8.9 8.2 
a laa Oe EAE LEE 1: 44| 40] 55] 38| 35! 43] 40 4.2 
ESS EOE a a me YE RUE Ree De YY ae 0. 1 0.5 
RRR 6 CRE RCI = 15; 61| 22) 22| 21; 15| 44 1.8 
I oa er as os ss yy eee 3.0 i fee , 10.1 1.4 5.5 
8 ES ae tae BS | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 














In these 15 cities, carpentry work accounted for a larger percentage 
of the building dollar than any other items in residential building— 
27.3 cents of each dollar spent—while papering accounted for the 
smallest portion—five-tenths of 1 cent. In Dallas, Tex., and Little 
Rock, Ark., low heating costs are accounted for by the fact that most 
residences do not have a central heating plant; stoves burning 
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natural gas are used generally. In addition to carpentry work, ¢})ro, 
other items each accounted for more than 10 cents of each dollar spot. 
they were brickwork, concrete work, and plumbing. In eac!, of 
the 15 cities, except Chicago, carpentry work formed the largest sino, 
item of expense in residential building. In Chicago, concrete \ or\ 
accounted for a larger portion of the building dollar than carpentry 
work. 

Table 6 shows the percentage that the cost of each class of wor] 
forms of the total cost of nonresidential building. 


x 


TABLE 6.—-PERCENTAGE THAT COST OF EACH CLASS OF WORK FORMS of 
TOTAL COST OF NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, BY CITIES 


[These figures include material and labor] 



























































Per cent of total cost chargeable to specified class of work in— 
. — 
Class of work At- Bos- Chi- 5 In- Little New is lew 
I: Dallas,} dian- 1 | Or- |, 
anta,} ton, | cago, Tex. | apolis Rock, Same | Y OFk, 
Ga. |Mass.| Ill. xe oP] Ark. | “PDS | N.Y 
nd. La. ° 
Excavating and grading.__._________________- 1.4 2.6 3.6 2.0 0.7 1.4 5. 2 6 
Ese Ss AS 17.3 18.9} 13.2] 18.7] 21.0] 24.0 12. 2 7 
Carpenter work-_--_-_--___- an Serer A. Re A 5.6 6.8 8.9] 10.4 8.2] 24.6] 17.4 7 
| ie ‘ 2.1 2.4 4.0 2.1 3.4 0.3 2. § 
Concrete work ___-__- ee eee ee 21.9} 16.4] 22.3 9. 4 19. 3 16. 1 13. 6 7 
Structural steel __-____- aoe en 11.9] 111 4.4] 13.5 1.4 6.5 6.8 { 
Electric wiring and fixtures i aiccacigadalll 5.4 8.3 6.1 6.8 4.8 Te 6.9 2 
Heating and ventilating______- -» 4.8 i 11.0 4.1 7.6 0. 2 7.4 8 
EE RE Sp le te: EE 5.9 4.1 5.2 4.7 7.5 1.6 5.9 | 
Plastering and lathing -_- 4.3 4.4 4.0 4.5 6.6 6.4 8.9 7 
EE a i } Wey 2.0 2. 2 3.9 1.2 2.9 2.1] 08 
EE Sa a a ae ee 1.9 1.2 3.0 0.4 1.1 7.5 4.4 0 
Glass and glazing_________- - 0.6 1.1 1.0 1.4 ey ie 3 1.0 
Bepveture...........-. ; See ‘ : 2a 2.8 2.9 10.8 % } ane 1.2 5 
ears a Agta | 69/104] 82] 7.4] 87) 56] 42 7 
Pee ets. SE | 200.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 0.0 
Roa- | Sagi- St. a Seattle.| ~TeD | cities 
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For nonresidential building, concrete work accounted for the largest 
portion of the building dollar, 20.7 cents going for this class of work. 
Brickwork was the only other item accounting for more than 10 cents 
per dollar. Roofing and glass and glazing, each accounted for |.3 
cents of each dollar, thus tying for the low place in the list. 

In 5 of the 14 cities from which data were collected, concerning 


nonresidential building, concrete work accounted for a larger portion 
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PERCENT THAT COST OF EACH CLASS OF WORK FORMS 
OF TOTAL COST OF BUILDING IN. REPRESENTATIVE C/7/ES. 
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of the building dollar than any other item in construction work. In 
6 cities brickwork accounted for the largest per cent of the nonresi- 
dential building dollar, while in 3 cities, carpentry work was the mos: 
costly item. 

There were a few differences in the processes involved in the erec- 
tion of residential and nonresidential buildings. In residential build- 
ing, papering is included. There is no papering in nonresidentia| 
buildings. Glass and glazing is a separate item in nonresidentia| 
building, while in residential building the millwork comes already 
glazed and this item is, therefore, included under carpentry work in 
this class of building. Structural steel and elevators are shown 
separately in nonresidential building. In residential building, these 
items were not of enough importance to show separately. 

The chart on page 771 shows the distribution of the building dollar 
among the several kinds of work. This chart must be read vertically 
to show the distribution of the dollar among the classes of work, and 
horizontally to show the distribution of labor and material. Thus. 
starting at the bottom of the chart, in the section relating to residen- 
tial building, it is seen that of every dollar spent 1.3 cents went for 
excavating. The chart indicates that nearly all of this amount was 
spent for labor. 











Employment of Older Persons in Springfield, Mass., 
Department Stores 


By Amy Hewes, or Mount HoiyokEe CoLueGcEe 


N TRADE and industry — the fear of losing one’s place to a 

younger, more vigorous person harasses many a worker even before 
youth is past. Employees know that the older workers will be the 
ones to go when a reduction of the working force is necessary and they 
often lose confidence and put more effort into concealing their actual 
age than into increasing their efficiency. The management, on its 
side, balances years of loyal service and the advantages of low turn- 
over against decreasing output, knowing that the time will come when 
replacement must be made. 

The Massachusetts Commission on the Stabilization of Employ- 
ment, in planning its research program for 1931-32, proposed a an 
of workers in various lines of employment in which it hoped ‘‘to 
demonstrate kinds of work that may be performed satisfactorily by 
older workers, and to throw light upon types of work experience that 
enable some older workers to continue in employment longer than 
their fellows.”* The project here reported is a part of that larger 
program. It is a study of the employment of older employees in 
Springfield department stores made in March and April, 1932, under 
the direction of the Economics Department at Mount Holyoke College 
by students in the course in social statistics.” 


Scope of Study 


SPRINGFIELD is the third city in size in Massachusetts, with a popula- 
tion of 149,900 in 1930. It has been the leading trade center of western 
Massachusetts since colonial days. The city has enjoyed a prosperity 
largely due to its location, which is so far removed from other large 
communities as to give it a monopoly in many lines of trade. A large 
number of shoppers come regularly dest a radius of over 20 miles, and 
others come from towns in the northern part of the State as much as 
50 miles away. Chicopee, a contiguous community with separate 
political organization and a population of over 43,000, virtuall 
depends on Springfield for retail stores other than those dealing in food. 

pringfield had 2,220 retail establishments in 1930, of which 1,711 
were single independent stores. The total annual turnover in that 
year amounted to $109,054,926. Full-time employment was given to 
9,528 persons, and the yearly pay roll, including part-time employees, 
was $13,558,565. The 69 stores in the general merchandising group 
employed 2,393 persons; and the seven department stores, with a 
volume of business of $15,748,793, had 1,970 full-time employees.’ 





1 Massachusetts. Special Commission on the Stabilization of Employment. Preliminary report, 1932. 
Boston, 1931, p. 14. ouse bill No. 1100.) 

2 The data were secured through the cooperation and interest of the Springfield Chamber of Commerce, 
andin particular that of Mr. T. M. Johnson, the secretary ofits Merchants’ Bureau; and through the assist- 
ance given by the management of the Springfield stores. The study would not have been possible without 
the untiring patience and good will of the directors of the personnel departments of the stores. 

3 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Distribution: Preliminary report of retail trade in Springfield, 
Mass. Released May 2, 1931. 773 
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The three stores chosen for this study are the largest in the dep, :t- 
ment-store group. They have long been established in the city of 
Springfield. One of them opened for business in 1874, one in 1875. 
and the third in 1906. All are independent units, general department 
stores, and handle merchandise of about the same grade. 

During the latter part of the depression period, when the reduced 
volume of trade made it impossible to carry the whole force on {\\|| 
time, part-time employment and ‘‘vacations”’ rather than dismiss:\|s 
were resorted to by all of these stores. All three carried smaller 
numbers on their pay rolls in 1931 than in 1930. The decrease in {he 
average number employed varied from 5 to 11 per cent in the three 
stores. Although the numbers employed were consistently smaller 
in 1931, the spread was greatest during the earlier part of the yeur 
and continued through the Easter trade. This trade, together wit), 
that of the Christmas holidays showed the peaks characteristic of 
those periods almost everywhere. 

The group studied included all of the employees over 45 years of 
age on the pay rolls of the three stores, a total of 344. Detailed 
information was secured through personal interviews with 241 of 
these employees. ‘The number seen individually amounted to more 
than four-fifths of the age group in two of the stores, but in the case 
of the third, to only slightly more than half. The interviews were 
arranged by the personnel departments and took place in the stores 


during the day. 
Character of Group Studied 


Proportion of Older Workers 


? 


THERE is no “old-age at forty’? among retail-store employees. 
None of the managements would admit there was any dead line of 
employability. The proportion of older workers was larger than 
would be found in almost any manufacturing establishment, an 
indication that a longer earning life characterizes mercantile 
employment. 

From one-fourth to one-fifth of the total staff in each of these 
stores was composed of persons over 45. Although the total per- 
centage of older workers in each of the stores was approximately 
the same, the composition of these older groups differed as to sex. 
Women were in the majority in the total force of all the stores, |i 
over one-half of the older employees in one establishment were men. 
In the other stores men were respectively one-third and two-filtlis 
of the older group. 


Age 


Although the largest group of older employees who were inter- 
viewed was made up of persons between 45 and 50, this group forme: 
less than one-third (30.7 per cent) of the whole number. A fourth 
of the total were between 50 and 55, and nearly one-fourth (23 per 
cent) were over 60 years. 

Probably among the employees over 70 there were many who-e 
former service rather than present efficiency constituted the claim on 
the job. Many were still known to customers who did not wish to 
break old connections and who really valued the knowledge of their 
taste and requirements which sn on long association. Also, tlic 
long connection with the establishment in some cases constituted » 





a a ee ae. 
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moral claim which the employer did not disregard. An instance of 
such a claim was found in the case of a woman well over 75 who was 
employed irregularly. In spite of her increasing eccentricity, she had 







t heen allowed to come back to the store after periods of absence, 

because Of her long service and the affection with which she was 
d regarded. Another woman, over 70, whose efficiency had been some- 
lI what impaired as the result of an automobile accident, was retained 
s because, in the words of the manager, “‘We like our old help, you 





ya 
know. 
TABLE 1.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES OVER 45 YEARS OF AGE 
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Employees in specified age group 
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Pe eee ree ped pes on 74 30.7| 29.2 25.2 | 36. 4 
50 to 54 years....---..-- eS Een Seer poe 62 25.7 | 23. 1 19. 5 | 32.9 

C | Sea IT BRI NN TN, 45 18.7 | 23. 1 18. 1 | 14.8 
a 60 to 64 years. ...--- indian teiatoa nate iedilineeieintals 30 12. 4 | 12. 2 | 15.3 10.3 
65 to 69 years. _.-- a ie Me rake. “erie Es 14 5. 8 | 6.1 12. 5 1.1 
SILT MLE LES NET 12 5.0 | 5.1 | 8.2 | 2.3 

pay, | TREE Seem Se Dery wre ORE’ 2 8 | * ae Ls 

Not reported .....----- PES ERAS Ref heh Lieto 2 een eee 1.2 | 1.1 
TO i dasvaee shuiokamuietiedi anda 241| 100.0/ 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 












Educational Experience 


Suecessful store service requires intelligence and an elementary 
education. Nearly one-half (46.9 per cent) of the older employees 
had attended grade schools only, about two-fifths (41.9 per cent) had 
benefited by at least some high-school education and less than a 
tenth had received either some college or vocational education. 
Specialized training for retail selling is given by the personnel depart- 
ments of the stores, but it may safely be said that the majority of the 
older employees learned ‘‘on the job,” by dint of observation and help 
from fellow employees. No specific educational requirements were 
fixed as a condition of employment. 


TABLE 2,.—NU MBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WITH SPECIFIED EDUCATION 
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‘ Includes employees with vocational training in addition to grade or high school education. 
? No formal school education. 
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Occupational Background 




















The first 70b.—Further indication of the character of the TOUp 
older employees is indicated by their first jobs as paid work, 
More than two-fifths (43 per cent) began with store work, as showy 
Table 3. The others started their wage earning experience in wid, 
varied employment. Jobs as far removed from store work as tho 
of bartenders, cowboys, carpenters, brick masons, chauffeurs, gy 
farmers were reported as the first experience of the older men. §) 
of the women began to earn when very young, as factory hands; 
Lowell and Fall River or in domestic service. Others were assistay 
to dressmakers or did sewing independently. 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO FIRST JOB HEL) 
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As the statement following shows, some of the older employe 
became wage earners very early. All except 37 were over 14 whet 
they started to work. In 40 cases the employees held no paid positior 
until after 25 years of age. In the case of women this late beginning 
was caused more often by early marriage than by an extensive perio 
of training. -For example, one high-school graduate married soot 
after leaving school and lived on a farm until her husband’s death mad 
it necessary for her to work in order to support her children. Stor 
work appeared to have been an attractive opening for women with nt 
specialized training, for as an employee in the drapery department ex 
pressed it: ‘‘A woman feels more at ease in a department store selli 
things she has long used in her own home.” 

Number of 

Age at first employment: employees 
EEA RR ONS ae ENNIS QI AEA Se NCE 3 
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Other principal employment.—As an indication of the characteristit 
of the group studied, previous employment over a considerable period 
is more significant than either education or the first job, since the 
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»rmer was rarely vocational and the latter was seldom a matter of 
iiberate choice. Consequently, inquiry was made concerning 
ming experience other than merchandising. This was limited to 
he employment of longest duration in the history of each employee. 
ne full job history of each individual was unobtainable since in man 
ases the person was unable to remember every position held, but it 
“48 iO | that the period of longest employment would always be 
membered. 

"It is significant that almost one-half (103, or 43 per cent) had had 
heir whole earning experience in stores or had held no other positions 
xcept of very short duration. The second largest number, 48, had 
vorked. in factories for their other principal employment and the third 
argest group, 23, in domestic work (including in this group wait- 


ELD 
esses, matrons, nurses, and housekeepers). 


TaBLE 4.—OTHER PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS OF STORE EMPLOYEES 
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Tot Number of employees with specified occupation 
Occupation 
Establish- | Establish- | Establish- Total 
ment A ment B ment C . 
A ee Ln waddidiedaiehenncautagaenn 42 36 25 103 
Factory work_..-.--- Sawn nine deiiadte aa iGexeewswewen 13 10 25 48 
eS ee a eee 6 4 13 23 
Oe. ee oe 5 Picaaehasietek tain eek waa oles 7 3 6 16 
CES See ene ene? 4 5 5 14 
aS su mbirewenckantberesnsehnn deka 4 1 4 9 
Janitors, Shipping clerks, elevator men-__-----.---------- 4 1 4 9 
Ne ea co ccieguminad neoue nina 2 11 6 19 
ss ay, TES SE ahs tak ciovaliatednellarasescememraae 82 | 71 88 | 241 
lover 
whet 


Length of merchandising experience.—A number of the older em- 
ployees had accumulated many years of merchandising experience. 
Nearly two-fifths had been engaged in store work for over 20 years, 
and 19 persons for more than 40 years. Only a quarter had worked 
in stores less than 10 years. It is clear that the present tenure of job 
of this group is associated with long experience in the same line of 
work, 
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th ng TABLE 5.—LENGTH OF MERCHANDISING EXPERIENCE 
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ER ee manebas eeigine aso oeeee 60 24.9 
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aE ee ee ee CE. 241 100. 0 
Present Employment 


tic ~=HE remainder of this study is concerned with the conditions of the 
criodagptesent employment of the group over 45 years of age, and particu- 
 thelmtly with those aspects oF os may afford an explanation of the 
mployee’s claim on the position held. 
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Age When Employed 


It was necessary, first to test the hypothesis that the preseni job 
was held in a large proportion of cases by persons who had ye; 
employed by the company when they were young. It proved to hp 
true (as shown in Table 6) that considerably more than one-hal{ {}, 
number were hired on their present job before they were 45; it was 
also clear that the group represented persons who were easily em)|oy- 
able even after that age. More than a third (37 per cent) were takoy 
on after their forty-fifth birthday and 13 persons were employed « {ter 
reaching the age of 60. The largest group, 68 persons, were between 
40 and 45 years old when they were hired. This group furnished 
abundant evidence of lack of prejudice on the part of retail-store 
managers against the hiring of older persons. 


TABLE 6.—AGE OF EMPLOYEES AT TIME WHEN HIRED ON PRESENT Jorn 


























Number of employees 
Age group 
Male Female Tot 

20 to 24 years____---- Stiinta ths caliente aaa Saal 3 2 
oh i awtaswnde dance hit abi inire lao mea 7 & 15 
ww 2. eee . Sremaicaict cna Scene 5 14 9 
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an ee > el ae REE eS esp eel! 12 13 25 
0, Re eR ems SLi e Pee, Coy 9 5 14 
a SE ae eee ee ae Mere SOY I tn et 8 5 

eR te I ae Soe Se ee ame reyes Seige ° 87 | 154 | 241 





Occupational Distribution 


A grouping of these older employees by their present occupation 
(Table 7) showed that just about half (49 per cent) were engaged in 
actual selling. This is the same proportion that the selling force 
formed of the total force for all ages in the three stores. The propor- 
tion would be only slightly higher if the buyers over 45 who also act 
as salespeople were included. Older women who were selling out- 
numbered the older men, but women also outnumbered men in the 
entire force and in the other occupational groups except among the 
shipping-room employees, janitors, and the miscellaneous group 
(including occupations cenit filled by men, such as truck drivers, 
stock clerks, and floor managers). 


TABLE 7.—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX 




















Number of employees 
Occupation ae 
Males Females Total 

Sales persons---_--_---- puta adi badwe ds swe eves eteel 21 98 119 
AN SARE ais rare hes Seay ee Peta ok 9 16 25 
Janitors and attendants- - --- a Sec Aap ee mye FD! 12 7 19 
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Office employees____________--- ae 3 aie COE ie a a 2 6 8 
CURE a i oi ks. oki ihe ebiniaebicd ks sdsdbu dba 22 4 26 
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An occupational distribution of the older employees by age shows 
only a slight relation between age and the kind of work done. In the 
office force (which furnished the single example of a preference for 
younger persons) the employees were all under 60. The lunch-room 


employees were all under 65. But in the selling force proper there 
were employees of all ages up to and including the seventies. 


TABLE 8.—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES, BY AGE GROUPS 























Number of employees in specified occupation, aged— 
Occupation 

45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 | 65-69 |" 70-74 | 75-79 |Notre- Total 

years | years | years | years | years | years | years |ported 
Ciles DI tities bi ge scuaie mga 42 33 24 ) 5 4 2. ow 119 
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Luneh-room employees-_.-....------- 4 7 1 a ae ee Se ee 13 
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Tenure of Present Job 


Tuer older employees formed a staple part of the total force. As 
shown in the statement below, half of them had held their present 
positions more than 10 years at the time of the interviews and nearly 
a fifth for more than 20 years. Itisimportant to note again, however, 
that a fifth of the group were able to secure employment less than 
5 years ago, although they were then over 40 years of age. 


p Number of 

Length of present job: employees 
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The long tenure of the present position which characterized so 
many of the older employees was consistent with the fact that it 
covered the greater part of their total merchandising experience. 
More than one-half of the older employees had spent at least 80 
per cent of their entire period of store employment with the same 
company. This is shown in Table 9. 
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TABLE 9.—TENURE OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT AS PERCENTAGE OF TOT, 
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Transfers Within the Establishment 


The older employees who had been in the same establishment fo; 
a long time had not required many transfers to easier jobs. As js 
seen by Table 10, three-quarters were still holding the same position 
to which they were first appointed. Moreover, the percentages of 
employees who had never been transferred were almost as large 
among the older employees as among the younger. The necessary 
adjustment apparently came in expending on the same job a little 
less energy as the years passed, rather than by surrendering it for 
another. There were, however, instances where the management 
had been forced to insist upon a change of occupation. Such a case 
was that of a successful salesman in the dry goods department who 
was made a receiving clerk because loss of hearing made it impossible 
to understand the wants of customers. 

None of the stores in which these employees worked had a regular 
pension system, but each store was taking care of a number of former 
employees. The lack of a pension system may explain part of the 
willingness to retain on the pay roll some of the oldest employees. 
The stores were in agreement, however, that the group over 45 
included many of their most valued employees. 


TABLE 10.—TRANSFERS WITHIN THE ESTABLISHMENT 








Employees having— 





Age group Job changed Job unchanged 





Number Per cent Number Per cent 





FE OI PELE OE ETE Oe EB 15 20 59 80 
RR I BR Ses A SS a ek C2 BOB 19 30 43 69 
ESS PO ee ee ee ee Se ee ee Sa 10 22 36 i8 
Siac cccccncgccenpecenencouapsatnonsmustpape 11 37 19 63 
SP POs. sw Senco dt dne oss seb ceebtewacosossskbhte 2 14 13 of 
TS RES SIE SR REE ee BET oe 3 25 9 10 
RRR RT Gk ER ESS Eee ae ee  ? Ree ES ER LE 2 100 





ERE, ENTS ERAN Mig aE 60 25 181 5 
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MER. Conclusion 


4 prcruRB has been presented of the retention of substantial propor- 
ions of older men and women in retail selling long past the time 
chen their age would have been an insurmountable obstacle to the 
arming of a livelihood in many other occupations. It must be re- 
mbered that the stores covered in this report all belong to the 
ype of large establishment which has been characteristic of depart- 
vent-store history in this country—establishments in which the 
ounders and their successors (usually members of their families) 
have been well-known residents of their communities and thoroughly 
dentified with the policies of the stores which bore their names. 
\lthough the leading department stores in most of our cities still 
elong to this group, the field is now being shared to an important 
oxtent with chain-store organizations. The employment policies 
hich have been associated with the success of the older stores, and 
in particular the policy of retaining the older employees, may not be 
ollowed by stores whose relation to the community 1s only a link in a 
vider organization. ‘Their practice may not be determined to the 
ame extent by special recognition of years of loyal service which was 
ften made by the older department stores. The conspicuous fact 
about the present study, however, was not that the older employees 
ad succeeded in building up claims to their jobs, but that their 
service was regarded as efficient, in spite of (and often because of) 
theirage. ‘This was emphasized many times by store superintendents 
and personnel managers. 
ho In so far as the employees studied are representative, their experi- 
le Bence indicates far better employment opportunities for older em- 

ployees in retail selling than exist in the manufacturing industries. 
ur J Tlis is probably due in large part to the relatively smaller demands 
er [made by their occupations on physical vigor but it is doubtless also 
ne [due to fewer changes in technique. 
S. During the last 20 years many of the tasks performed by skilled 
(5 f—mechanies have changed so much that skill acquired in the beginning 
of the period is no longer valuable to the persons who possess it. In 
the meantime the clerks who sell in stores continue to do their work 
in pretty much the same way. The changes in financial organiza- 
tions, advertising, and in methods of display, which have in many 
ways transformed retailing, have required little alteration in the 
way In which the clerk meets a customer and closes a sale. His 
success still depends on the nature of the personal contact he can 
establish. The training which the stores now give their employees 
in the art of selling merely points out the psychology of what has 
- Bi been done in the past by intelligence and happy intuition. Conse- 
’ @# quently, nothing in the nature of their occupation makes it inevitable 
s BB that store employees should suffer the ‘ ‘technological unemployment ”’ 
: big 5 employees in many manufacturing occupations have been 
lable. 
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Employment in the Construction of an Apartment House 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics recently comp|eted 

a study of the man-hour productivity in the construction 6! 4) 
apartment house in Washington, D.C. The project selected for st dy 
was of reinforced concrete faced with brick and tile, 5 stories in heicht. 
and containing 117 apartments and a lobby. It was located in » 
popular residential district. The dwelling units ranged in size from 
one room, kitchenette, and bath, to five rooms and two baths. 

The moving of dirt was started on September 9, 1931, and on April 
1, 1932, the apartments were ready for occupancy; thus the job was 
largely one of winter construction. The winter was mild and, as a 
result, the work was carried on without complete loss of any whole 
day. No labor disturbances occurred during the course of the work. 

Constant contact with the work was maintained by the bureau's 
representative, in order to keep account of any unusual incidents that 
might have a bearing on the work. Frequent trips were made to the 
job, at which time the figures of the primary contractor, who direct|) 
carried on several classes of work, were obtained. Figures of the 
subcontractors were obtained from their respective offices. 

The study was undertaken to determine the amount of work in 
terms of man-hours done by each occupation or trade, in a building 
of this size and type, the rotation of each class of work, the duration 
of work for each occupation on the job, the number of men employed 
each day, and the progress of each trade as shown by man-hours 
worked per week in relation to the total man-hours worked by that 
trade. 

So far as known this is a pioneer study of this character. 


Day-by-Day Employment 


TABLE 1 shows the number of men employed day by day in the 
construction of the apartment house, from the beginning to the com- 
pletion of the job. 
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Tante 1--NUMBER OF MEN EMPLO 





Nunm- 
ber of 
men 


Date 


Date 

















Ser , eee oy 12 
Sept. Miciaexenue 14 
Sent. Iliecsuseemum 19 
Sept 12 17 
Sept. 13 32...sSee8 0 
Sept. 14. 2-.839ee. 16 
Sept. 15...------- 11 
Sent. ii..seoowee 6 
sept 5 ee, es S 
Sept | eee 23 
Sept |, FR eee 20 
Sept » | Pere 0 
Sept 2! osece-< 32 
Sept ) Slane Ea 31 
Sept. 23 nqeeee| 26 
Sept. Bhi. < cc scene 35 
Sept. Bhs ss ese-- 39 
pept ER ie ood | 8 
sept ee Ps tith ate 0 
Sept. Bes wewanoe 45 
Sept . aes 56 
sept oe et ces 55 
Oct. hs | 84 
Oct. Es eas: | 105 
Get. Bice | 49 
Oct. S533 sae 0 
Oct. &5.sdions | 95 
Oot: @ oe 99 
Oct, Bk ete 103 
Oot Hii whee 115 
Oct. 9-- | 95 
Oct; Mas bat te 73 
Oct. 11! | 0 
Oct. 12-- 102 
Oct. 13 ---4 119 
Oct, Biss pel 87 
Oct. i Aan 101 
Oct. MEE sea 102 
Oct. T3.t. ade 84 
Oct. Hetzel. 0 
Ook. Be as 111 
Oct. 2 123 
Oct. H3aesee ae 116 
Oct. 22 126 
Oct. 23 4 ite 121 
Oct. Ba... -setiiess 95 
Oct. 251 216 
Oct. 26... | 134 
Oct. Bsa 142 
Oct. Hivicakues-< 149 
Oct, Bie tires | 160 

36 Stes ca os 185 














Oct. 


Nov. 11. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. § 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. : 
Dee. 
Dec. 2 
Dec. : 
Dec. 
Dec. ! 
pec. 
Dee. 
Dee. § 
Dee. { 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dee. 
Dee. 
Dee. 
Dee. 
Dec. 


Dee 
Dec 


meer 








y CORSE 





Num- 
ber of 
men 


139 
2 26 
220 
218 
230 
229 
213 
157 
315 
198 
185 
195 
217 
206 
167 

23 
187 
178 
186 
187 
187 


147 | 


0 
161 
161 
158 
136 
154 


109 | 
29 | 


67 | 


164 
160 


164 | 


152 
97 
218 
190 
197 
146 
204 
214 
148 


Date 
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YED ON THE BUILDING EACH DAY, SEPTEMBER 
9 TO APRIL 2 


















Num- 
ber of 
men 


Date 























145 
153 


127 


20 














































































































































































































1 Sunday. 


2 All unskilled workers. 





8 § skilled-trades men, 10 laborers. 


period of construction is depicted by Table 1. 


4 4 skilled-trades men, 5 laborers. 


The fluctuation in employment, all trades combined, during the 
The greatest number 
of men working on any one day was 230—on November 4. The 
largest number of man-hours worked in a single day occurred on 
November 5, when 229 men put in 2,067 hours’ work. Generally, 
any work done on Sunday was done by laborers, but on several Sun- 
days some men in the skilled trades also worked. On Monday, 
November 30, there was rain, necessitating the stopping of work by 
bricklayers and plasterers and their laborers; this accounts for the 
decrease in number employed on that day as compared with the 
previous Saturday. 
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Time Spent on Each Class of Work 





















TABLE 2 shows the number of man-hours spent on each class of 
work and the per cent each formed of the total man-hours worked on 
the building. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF MAN-HOURS SPENT ON EACH CLASS OF WORK, AND PER 
CENT OF TOTAL TIME 



































Man-hours Man-hours 
worked worked 
Class of work Class of work Pp 
P Per " = 
Num- cont of | Num- | cent 
ber total ber of 
total 
Reenveuer.. ...........- US al 691 0.4 || Plastering, helpers............._--- 5, 071 3. 
og I, nese oS) 7.9 || Bricklaying, partition wall____- 5, 060 2. 
Carpentry form, helpers_ = cach aiesieeie tie 14, 548 9.4 || Bricklaying, partition wall, nape rs- 7,013 ‘ 
Lg ray of ree By 8 & 2, 456 Re eS a ee 342 : 
Concrete and cement work -___---_-- 11, 440 Na eRe eee ere | 1,171 4 
Electrical work....................- 3, 427 2.2 || Roofing_- a aeedbe mass sith eae al 640 ; 
8 ER ee epee ee 5, 900 3.8 |} C arpentry, NRT. 6 eh at 3, 414 2. 
ase ee eters 8, 7: a ne cms : 7, 693 5. 
Reinforced-steel work_-____._..__---- 3, 180 “23. %  . ear | 24 1. 
Elevator construction__...__..._---- 1,015 .7 || Mosaic and terrazzo work - --_--_- 7 5, 431 3. 
See ee 4 Ty 1, 716 1.1 || Weather stripping_- cone 2, 064 i 
SEE et oe ee 10, 466 6.8 || Carpentry, parquet TES EL 2. ¢ 
Bricklaying, helpers--.--.....-----. 11, 930 Bos Pe cedishatsterss econ Wie ctesradt den’ ; 4,3 2. 
Stone masonry—-.--....------- cauliniel 712 Pit, >) ee eee : 1,7 a 
lL rer 3, 395 BR RE SEES CE TER 4 ’ 
Carpentry, rough, helpers__.......-| 4, 551 si) Seas ee NESE pea 
Sheet-metal work..-..............<.- 1, 109 ot |——— 
li AE tal RS eg 183 od ~ ao a Sem arte? “a _...|154, 161 | 100.0 
Sl UA Ne ok 5,959] 3.9) | | 





Carpentry work (form, rough, trim, and the laying of parquet 
floors) accounted for the largest percentage of man-hours worked by 
any skilled trade group, being 14.7 per cent of the total. 

Table 3 gives the limiting dates of each class of work, the average 
number of men employed in each class of work (when working), and 
the total man-hours, and shows, for some of the kinds of work, a 
measurement of the work done and the output per man-hour. 

An attempt was made to show wherever possible the quantity of 
the work done (in terms of a standard unit of measurement) and the 
productivity per man-hour. For some classes of work it was impos- 
sible to determine a proper unit measurement of work—as for instance, 
for generallabor. In certain other occupations, while a unit was used, 
it does not typify all classes of work done by workers in those occupa- 
tions. For example, while the electrical outlet was used as the unit 
of measurement for electrical work, it is impossible to measure by 
this unit all the work done by the electricians. 

The man-hours worked by the skilled men in the respective trades 
were added to the man-hours worked by helpers and laborers to 
complete such type of work and the quantity of work done was divided 
by the sum of the man-hours. As an example, the hours worked by 
plasterers, lathers, and plasterers’ laborers were added and the 
number of square yards of work done was divided by the total number 
of hours, to find the square yards of work per man per hour. 

It is of interest to observe in Table 3 the sequence of the several 
lines of work, 
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TaBLE 3.—TERMINAL DATES, AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEN AT WORK 
WORKED, AND OUTPUT ON SPECIFIED CLASSES OF WORK 
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MAN-HOURS 











Date 








Class of work 


Start 




















| EE ar eee 
, a ee 
Concrete and cement work-__- 
Carpentry form 
Carpentry form, helpers. ------ 
Reinforced-steel wor 
CO” eee 
ey 
Saas 2: 
Elevator construction 
Refrigeration 
han ec addon cee ee 
Bricklaying, helpers___.------- 
Ls RES 
Carpentry, rough 
Carpentry, rough, helpers-__-- 
Waterproofing 
8 oguia os venue Gewue 
Lathing-__-_- Be bhe Seo eee 
Plastering, helpers 
Bricklaying, partition wall__-_-_-! 
Bricklaying, partition wall, 
el. metic betas 
Sheet-metal work 
Ventilation 
Eg eCb ceninccanenawe 
OO eee 
Geers pener.................-.- 
Mosaic and terrazzo work ----_- 
Tile laying 
Weather stripping 
Carpentry, parquet? floors _- --- 
Painting 
Paper hanging 
SS ee ae ae 


A 





Rss 


= 


> > ee ee 





of— Aver- 
age 
num- —_ 
ber of ae 
Finish men |W ed 
on job 
Sept. 17 10 691 
Oct. 8 18 | 2,456 
Mar, 31 18 | 11, 440 
Nov, 24 22 | 12,119 
Nov. 26 26 | 14, 548 
Nov. 23 11 | 3,190 
Mar. 23 4} 3,427 
Mar, 23 6 | 5,900 
Mar. 23 9 | 8, 788 
Mar, 29 2) 1,015 
Mar, 30 4; 1,716 
Dec. 24 26 | 10, 466 
Dec. 24 24 | 11, 930 
Jan. 6 5 712 
Jan, 21 7 | 3,395 
Jan. 21 5 4, 551 
Jan. 5 3 183 
Mar. 18 10 | 5,959 
Feb. 17 3 1,171 
Mar. 18 8 | 5,071 
Jan. 28 11 | 5,060 
Jan, 28 10 | 7,013 
Feb. 6 5 | 1,109 
Feb. 5 3 342 
Dec. 18 8 
Mar, 31 5 | 3,414 
Mar. 31 15 | 7,693 
Apr. 2 7 5, 431 
Mar. 11 8 | 2,427 
Feb. 26 6 | 2,064 
Mar, 22 9; 3,711 
Mar, 26 14| 4,313 
Mar. 12 6; 1,712 
Mar, 31 4 414 
Mar, 22 3 90 


























Quantity of work Output per 
done man-hour 
5,129 cu. yds-_-_---- 7.5 cu. yds. 
581 piles......._.__| 0.2 pile. 
34,350 cu. yds_____| 0.8 cu. yd. 
2,828 outlets______- 0.8 outlet. 
\774,342brick & tile.) 35.0brick &tile. 
1,350 cu. ft......._-| 2.0 cu. ft. 
42,538 sq. ft.....-_-| 230 sq. ft. 
52,000 sq. yds__-_.-- 4.3 sq. yds. 
}1,30 oa. Fah........ 0.9 sq. yd. 
"25,500 sq. ft......--| 39.8 sq. ft. 
| 4,200 sq. ft......---| 0.8sq. ft. 
7,325 sq. ft.......--| 3.08q. ft. 
1,285 openings.__-_-| 0.6 opening. 
70,000 sq. ft_.....--| 18.5 sq. ft. 
21,791 sq. yds......| 12.7 sq. yds. 
1,252 screens_...___| 3.0 screens. 
1,250 shades_-_____- 13.9 shades. 








Weekly Fluctuations in Employment on Specified Classes of Work 


TaBLE 4 shows the time spent each week in each class of work. 


TABLE 4.-_MAN-HOURS SPENT EACH WEEK ON SPECIFIED CLASSES OF WORK 








Class of work 


Man-hours worked in week ending— 





Oct. 





Oct. 





Oct. 









Electrical work 


“= sae 
ST a 


Reinforced-steel work 
Emseber construction 
Bricklaying 
Helpers 


ee ee errr 


Dida biénthindnadges sis 


pe 
OS ee eee 
Con¢rete and cement work____- 


SESS SE eS 


1,774 | 1,741 | 1,274 
160| 160 160 
128| 176 256 
552 | 697 701 
747| 522 499 

3 4 4 
32|} 112 120 
484 | 1,693 | 1,392 
457 | 1,513 | 1, 330 
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TABLE 4.—MAN-HOURS SPENT EACH WEEK ON SPECIFIED CLASSES OF Wopr. 
Continued ~ 











Man-hours worked in week ending— 






























































| 
Class of work = 
| Nov.| Nov. | Dec. } Dec. | Dec. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
} 2 | 2 {| 5 | 12] 19 | 2 2 9 1 16 | 2 
2 oe. eg weer — | 
Carpentry, form__- a ss | 60 RRS art) MRS, at wh Seria. = | 
Helpers__--- ees fo CS, ae SE 
Concrete and cement work_______ 1, 031 163 | 33 % 015 | 286 35 |... ae See ae 
Electrical work. _---....) 160 160} 160} 160] 168| 128 | 128 | 128 | 160 1521 eo 
I MINE hid niisindbibieciabaies 241} 211] 456] 656] 552] 419| 467] 502| 205| 160 — je 
Plumbing. - ------- outa 704| 498 | 584] 656} 604| 413| 346] 391] 209] 240 94 
Reinforced-steel work.__......-__| 258 SS [eRe oes Oe es re Se ee 
Elevator construction___....._.-_- S 1.-...| ee S10 ee 69} 65 48 { 
IIIS 9S ee 120} 120) | 120 72 | 144 2 a ae : 
0 eee es 1, 573 (1, 129 959 |1, O82 /|1, 551  » == ‘ a 
Helpers.__..-.----------------[1, 142 |1, 336 |1, 293 |1, 751 |1,969  724| 415 |-...-- 
Steme masoury.._.............._) 384) 148i 64 16 24 24 16 | Se ae oe 
Carpentry, rough____....._._____- 309 | 570| 278| 361| 359| 244| 395| 297| 204) i74 
SS eye 122} 198| 503 519 551 164 484 | 701 420} 552 ) 
Sheet-metal work____........._-_- 3} 120] 136 132 132 105 108; 80; 88; 100 68 
SEGRE 2 43 | 25 ee a 21 22 6 |... : 
| REIL RTS 161| 416} 231] 192] 658| 338] 592} 780| 880| 475 20 
Oo a ARE TARE 144} 220; 175 96; 540/ 174) 376) 770; 880) 400 
Bricklaying, partition wall______| 193| 679| 568} 733 768 | 416} 416 564 | 206 | 290 27 
| ibs Bde _.| 99] 736| 712] 957] 869] 515) 781 | 794 | 402| 676) 472 
0 eas Te se $0 |...) | ae = {8 
| REESE SEEN aa aaee eo J~--.--]....-- 100 120 104} 64 Fs “64 i) “224 | “175 } 120 96 
| REE EEA SES AS: Bis SF SS TRY LS oe --| $20] 320 |-.. tera 5 ae Soa 
ee eee! PR IFS OO 64} 192 ¥ 192} 386| 334| 303 219 
| SS OS EESTI nee, TEE SRE, Se. 2 SS a Y, eae 301 857 | 315 2 
FESR as Oe: Se | Mpa Pee He. qe 4 SO Sa CERES 216 | 265 | 260 279 
Mosaic and terrazzo work___..___|....__|_____- Sia 28 ¥ yx Eee .-| 192} 244) 590 582 
Weather stripping.._............. eee See See a ...-.-| 896 | 396 | 396 | 396 
Carpentry, parquet floors_____----|.----_}__---- Bie: 3! a GL 2 Te | Welvlaes <2 396 | 396 
LE eee 8, 417 (7, 119 6. 498 on 9 854 4, 672 |4, 867 |6, 748 |6, 015 oh 647 | 4,679 






























































Man-hours worked in week ending— 
4 Class of work | 
f Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Apr. |, 
6 13 20 27 5 12 19 | 26 -~_-—— 
hooey 
9 I oo itconcinemiadecdtaes Oe bheey 
4 bo ee eee ee OE Rs BEELER Bee pr ys Uae ae 2 ae BE | sie 12, 119 
‘ eae ae ‘ eee: PSTES Pie Sree oe ANT MoE ieedubieaberiass---| 14, 548 
 *  eeRR ae ERR RRA Fag Sx 51 abate Taxa “eA Dee _----| 2,456 
a Concrete and cement work__._.-_-|--.----|----- SO as Re See. Eee Stee 212 | 203 | 11, 440 
P _ | aes ye 160 160 96 96 96 96 96 96 3, 427 
0 TE EES Se. 160 160 160 160 160 160 60 34 5, 900 
AARNE IR rea oa 240} 240] 200 oa 200} 200] 160} 80} 23). | 4,788 
; Reinforced-steel work _-______._--- Sa Nae a 7 SECS) Seay pier Ss a 3, 19) 
Elevator construction _-__-.---._--- 80| 80 J 80° 68 | ee 59 72 7| 1,015 
IID, «xi, namoeidooutameinace 4 —< 89 78} 225 49} 216} 112) 1,7I 
oo PE ap ee akan es Spee are LENT YS ee aE Se Se SEeee Tey ae 0, 46 
4 Se es PN edd SS. didediecdinnecwl es 11, 930 
E CE SSS GARIN EEE. BRAGEA WR.) PTE Bad Seg dl Far Pr See 712 
y Carpentry, rough..............-. | a oe on a eae: Sve ee (PE EE Se ee 95 
> ian a Sees. Ema Reta. Lorilee allo Agena Tentacreu 2D Byes LER eee Se " 4, 551 
Sheet-metal work. _............_-- 37 | eae WR. 1 AS Sie ERS Rar ee Reee..| 1,100 
i 0 a, Sa Se RS ee Th OaPa oe RS Sle Me. Tey a... | 183 
» |S a i AD Pee =e EE: 116 80 80 200 160 160 fee? ie. | 159 
k 0S SES eee tek 184 96 96 140 160 | 140] 120 }____--. - 71 
é Bricklaying, partition wall____..--}_-._- ES hs Signi Soeuwenth sats KAS s cide te. | 0 
: SINGS, 2, chlor ntiueh? ketsnkactin ee ee SRL See i! feel Ce ae Me re eee 's } 
. ° Te ees eee eee shad ae ov 2 
il AE LEE TP AE NS 56 | oe ee | ae laine eI ranare weet aus.) 1.171 
4 PAE Cae ae ee 5) ARE, SOP RD: Re i . ee a ee Be | 40 
"i Ae | SR iS Sa See 185 232 274 295 249 | 197| 168] 100 24 414 
General labor....__.__........-.- 738 | 1,010 | 1,128} 1,060| 682] 469| 443] 278] 110] 7,093 
e . Sees eee 260 144 272 - 1 } ae oe OT | 2,427 
u Mosaic and terrazzo work- -------- 406 | 578; 470; 369; 506) 650) 429] 223; 192 | §, 431 
Weather stripping__......_.....--- 120 120 120 | ee ee: ee, eS Pyescs} 2, 064 
Carpentry, parquet floors- ---_---- 396 440 443 440 412 | 396] 392 }_.__-- iaens-} 3, 71I 
4 OO pen RRS oO ae BF aye 742| 742) 742] 7421 742] 603 |__--- | 4,313 
F I Ie ee aR le 128 528 tg eS ER See -| 1,712 
a elds teacaspsoscsocp aus SEA AS Tee ee SN 192} 182] 40 14 
SS RE Re Ngrmeacny Fame AS & ee pees SR) SY FE 81 9 |------| X) 
RAEN, eee ere Te ee 3, 227 | 3,483 | 4,185 | 4,779 | 4,331 |4, 063 [3,031 |2,048 | 688 }! 4, 161 
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The maximum weekly number of hours worked by all trades was 
in the week ending November 7, when 11,032 man-hours were worked. 
During that week, while only two occupations reached their actual 
peak in hours worked, five other classes of work were nearly at their 
maximum. The total number of man-hours put in on these seven 
classes of work in that week represents over nine-tenths of the total 
hours for the week. Of the 13 kinds of work carried on during that 
week, what is known as the “concrete group” (concrete and cement 
work, form carpentry, helpers on form carpentry, and reinforced-steel 
work) was responsible for 6,579 of the 11,032 man-hours worked 
during the week. 

Table 5 is computed from Table 4. The first section of the table 
shows the per cent the man-hours worked by each occupation group 
each week formed of the total time worked that week. 

The relative importance of some occupations in the continuity of 
construction at various periods is clearly evident in this table. This 
is especially true in the beginning and at the completion of the job. 
In the first week it will be noticed that excavating formed 85 per cent 
of thework. Then pile driving became the trade offering the greatest 
amount of employment. During the following eight weeks the 
concrete group became the most important. In the next six 
weeks the bricklayers and their laborers worked the majority of the 
hours. The plasterers, lathers, and their laborers were the leading 
occupations in hours worked for the next four weeks. Then the 
mosiae and terrazzo work became the leading trades for two weeks. 
Following these, the painters put in more hours than any other trade 
for six weeks. Thus the sequence and importance of each class of 
work became apparent until, in the final week, the majority of the 
work was performed by the cement workers on the walks and driveway. 

The second section of the table shows for each kind of work the 
percentage done each week. 

In the majority of the occupation classes, work is started with a 
small number of workers; this number increases as the work progresses, 
reaches its peak, and declines sharply to completion. Excavating 
was an exception, in that a full force was started on the first day. 

While some occupations must complete or partially complete their 
part of the work before other classes of work can start, it is apparent 
that some operations go on throughout nearly the whole period of 
construction. Among these are the various kinds of carpentry work, 
electrical work, steam fitting, and plumbing. Other operations must 
stop at a certain point, after the rough or preliminary work is done, 
to allow certain other work to be completed. This is especially true 
of refrigeration and ventilation. 
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TABLE 5.—PER CENT OF MAN-HOURS \ 
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Per cent of total weekly time spent on each class of \ 





Class of work | i | 
Sept. | Sept. : .| Oct. .| Oct.) Oct.| Nov.|Nov. Noy xo, 





Excavating 
Carpentry, form 


1p 8! 


Pile driving 

Concrete and cement work 
Flectrical work 

Steam fitting 

Plumbing 

Reinforced-steel work 
Elevator construction 
Refrigeration 

Bricklaying 
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Bricklaying, partition wall 
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Tile laying 

Mosiae and terrazzo work 
Weather stripping 
Carpentry, parquet floor 
Painting 












































Class of work 





Excavating 
Carpentry, form 
I ih Gi luda abs ctneboucpabnctnes 

Pile driving 
Concrete and cement work 
Electrical work 
Steam fitting 
Plumbing 
Reinforced-steel work 
Elevator construction 
Refrigeration 
Bricklaying 

Hel 


Stone masonry 
Carpentry, rough 
Hel 
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Waterproofing 
Plastering 
Helpers 
a partition wall 


2 
' ore 


General labor 

Tile laying 

Mosaic and terrazzo work 
Weather stripping 
Carpentry, parquet floors 
Painting 

a hanging 















































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Per cent of total weekly time spent on each class of work—Continued 
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Spreading-Work Program of President’s Conference of 
August 26, 1932 


NATIONAL conference of banking and industrial committe s of 
the 12 Federal Reserve districts, called by President Hooy eo) 
August 14, met in Washington August 26, 1932, to draw up a ¢o- 
ordinated nation-wide program of action against the economic do- 
pression. The President announced that the conference would (ea) 
“‘with specific projects where definite accomplishments in business, 
agriculture, and employment can be attained, and will coordinate 
the mobilization of private and governmental instrumentalitices to 
that end.”’ The chairman of the 12 committees representing the 
Federal Reserve districts and certain officials of the Government 
meeting on August 25, for the purpose of preliminary preparation of 
the program and organization of the conference, adopted a resolution 
favoring the appointment of a central committee to act as a centra| 
point of contact in those matters requiring cooperation between yar- 
ious public and semipublic agencies and the various banking and 
industrial committees. It was also recommended that subcommittees 
be formed to deal with the different subjects, among them one on 
increased employment through the sharing-work movement. The 
members of the conference included the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and various other officials of 
these departments, representatives of the banking interests in the 
different districts, industrial leaders, and others. 

In his opening address President Hoover said, in regard to the 
question of unemployment, that—- 

As a matter of national policy, the shortening of hours is necessary not alone 
to meet the need of the moment but it may be necessary to take up the slack in 
the future from the vast and sudden advance in labor-saving devices. As the 
result of conferences similar to this nearly three years ago many industries re- 
aligned their operations by shorter hours to retain hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers who would otherwise have been dismissed. 

Nevertheless, the still further spreading of available work in industrial, coim- 
mercial, and service activities, especially with every recovery of employment, 
would be a vital contribution. Your committee in the Twelfth District recent|; 
inaugurated a drive for this spread of work. Already itis a great success. Man) 
methods have been proposed by labor and industrial leaders to systematically 
shorten hours. 

While I heartily favor the purpose of these plans, I agree with both the em- 
ployers and the leaders of labor whom I have consulted that its direction is 10! 
properly the function of government, except as applied to the operation of govern- 
ment service. Moreover, with all the various phases of employment and opera- 
tion to be met in private business, no general rule can be applied. Results must 
be achieved through cooperation on the part of employers and employees suited 
to each locality and industry. I suggest you should consider the effective par 
which you can play in further forwarding organization to this end. 


In accordance with the recommendation of President Hoover and 
the organizing committee, a subcommittee, with Walter C. Teagle, 
President of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey as chairman, wis 
appointed to promote increased employment through the sharinc- 
work movement. The movement was definitely started the follow- 
ing day by Mr. Teagle’s committee and was to be carried out under 
a uniform plan in all sections of the country. It was proposed to 
urge all employers to take on additional workers and to adjust tlie 
hours so that at the end of a given period all workers would have been 
employed the same amount of time. It was not intended, however, 
that any fixed plan such as the 6-hour day or the 5-day week should 
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he promoted, but that the individual employers should decide how 
they could spread work most effectively. Mr. Teagle will devote his 
entire time to the work and it is his hope that the job campaign will 
eventually put 2,000,000 men and women back to work. While the 
campaign will be carried on through the banking and industrial com- 
mittees of each district, the endeavor will be made to secure the co- 
operation of employers’ organizations such as the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and other national, State, and local organizations. The cooperation 
of the workers will also be sought, as this is essential to the success 
of the program. 

As an exariple of the possibilities of success, Mr. Teagle cited the 
case of his own company employing 23,000 persons, which by spread- 
ing out employment through reduction of hours, has been able to give 
employment to 3,000 more workers. 

The slogan which has been adopted for the campaign is “job security 
by job sharing.” 

Secretary William N. Doak in his Labor Day address at Syracuse, 
N. Y., indorsed the plans of the conference and stated that the work of 
the conference is already bearing fruit as is evidenced by the fact that 
within less than a week after the adjournment of the conference there 
were thousands of men being called back to work in the different 
industries of the country. He also pointed out that a great number 
of the trade-unions in all parts of the country have, of their own 
accord, entered into a program of division of work to aid their fellow 
workers who are unemployed. 

























Plan of the Subcommittee on Industrial Rehabilitation 






Tus National Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation, under the 
chairmanship of A. W. Robertson, of Pittsburgh, is an outgrowth of 
the conference. This committee has plans under way for an intensive _ 
equipment modernization movement throughout the country, which 
is designed to put back on the pay roll 1,620,000 workers in factories 
manufacturing machinery and plant equipment. The committee 
will concentrate on getting manufacturers in all the principal indus- 
trial centers to modernize their plants now, at a time when their 
machinery is run down or obsolete and when financial and credit 
conditions are improved and installation costs for machinery are 
low. Mr. xobertson states: 

The committee believes that if industry will proceed now for reasons of sound 
self-interest to put its house in order and to remedy through modernization the 
run-down condition of its productive equipment, employment will be created for 
hundreds of thousands of workers in the ‘‘ capital goods” industries. In addition, 
it will bring back on pay rolls hundreds of thousands of workers in other industries 
which furnish the parts, raw materials, and services bought by the machinery 
and equipment manufacturers. This will release millions of dollars in wages 
o—_ for individuals and family purchases, affecting business in every com- 
muni Vv. 


The importance of this program is shown by the fact that expendi- 
tures for equipment, machinery, and plant facilities have fallen from 
an average annual outlay of $5,000,000,000 in normal times to a yearly 
total of $1,260,000,000, and Mr. Robertson believes that this con- 
stitutes one of the major factors in the continuance of the depressed 
condition of American industry. More than 50 per cent of the equip- 
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ment in American factories is said to be obsolete at the present time 
and the fact that in the past three years there has been more rapid 
improvement in equipment design than in any other period, while 
replacement has not kept up with this engineering advance, makes the 
condition so much the more urgent. The objective of the committee 
is to set in motion a succession of orders which will extend, in their 
effect on employment and spending, from the factory back to the 
farms, the forests, and the mines. 

The committee will work through sectional committees set up in 
each of the Federal Reserve districts. Each of these committees 
will appoint special subcommittees to serve in each of the industria! 
areas within the districts, on which local business and industria! 
leaders will be represented. The committees will be generally con- 
versant with the replacement needs of the manufacturers and will be 
equipped with ample evidence to prove that modernization should be 
undertaken without further delay. The need for immediate action is 
recognized by the members of the committee and all those cooperating 
with it and the attempt will be made to secure definite results before 
another month has passed. 


eww 
=~wwy 





Hearings Before California Unemployment Commission 


HE 1931 Legislature of California created a State unemployment 

commission, authorizing it to study the problem of unemploy- 
ment and to formulate plans and recommend legislation. Following 
is a summary of the hearings before the commission, given in its 
report to the governor’s council.! 

“‘Officials from the relief agencies in different sections of the State 
explained the situation in their respective communities, the extent 
of unemployment, existing needs, assistance given, current expenses, 
and the estimates for the ensuing year. Among the problems dis- 
cussed were: Methods of relief, the functions of the State labor 
camps, the care of transients, single men and migratory families, 
responsibility between the State and municipalities in these matters, 
provision for the white-collar unemployed and for unattached women, 
the matter of rents and evictions, adequacy of assistance given, and 
the effectiveness of work relief in an emergency program. 

“Outstanding recommendations offered by those attending the 
hearings for unemployment prevention and relief were: Reduction of 
the hours of labor in order to distribute employment among a larger 
number of persons and to give work to those displaced by labor-saving 
machines, a planned program of public works to be released during 
periods of depression, the establishment of some form of unemploy- 
ment reserves and compensation to provide an incentive to industry 
to regularize employment and to furnish a substitute for present 
methods of relief giving, and State aid to counties and municipalities 
for unemployment relief. 

“‘Much interest was expressed in unemployment reserves, or in- 
surance. Of the 78 persons who testified regarding the subject, 70 
favored some form of this protection, there were 3 doubtful, and 5 
were opposed. Various systems were advocated by the speakers, 





1 California. Department of Indystrial Relations. Report to Governor’s Council. San Francisco, 
August, 1932. (Mimeographed.) 
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contributory and noncontributory; both separate reserves for indi- 
vidual plants and pooled reserves for a group of plants or industries. 

‘Reduction of the hours of labor was regarded by a number of the 
speakers as essential in dealing with the existing situation. Of 62 
persons who discussed the question of restricting the present working 
time as a means of reducing unemployment, 53 favored such arrange- 
ment, 6 were noncommittal or doubtful, and only 3 expressed opposi- 
tion. Various plans were recommended: The 6-hour day and 5-day 
week, by the majority. Some advocated the 7-hour day and 5-day 
week. There was also variation in the proposed application of the 
recommendation. Most of the speakers favored confining mandatory 
reduction of hours to public works and public employment. Several 
favored including private industry as well. 

‘There was fairly general agreement with regard to the desirability 
of advance planning of public works. This was discussed by 32 per- 
sons, of whom 28 indorsed the proposition as one means of relieving 
unemployment and assisting in stabilization. There were 4 doubtful; 
none were definitely opposed. 

“On the question of State aid to municipalities for emergency. 
relief, there was more divergence of opinion. Out of 35 who expressed 
their views on the subject, 27 were in favor; 5 were opposed; 2 favored 
State help in the case of nonresidents but opposed the assistance in 
the case of resident unemployed; 3, including 2 who favored State 
aid, recommended that effort should also be made to secure Federal 
support. 

There was substantial agreement as to the desirability of main- 
taining or expanding the public employment offices. Out of 28 dis- 
cussing the relation of placement agencies to unemployment preven- 
tion and relief, 25 expressed approval of the free State agencies; 14, 
including several of those suggesting their expansion, recommended 
abolition of private fee-charging agencies; while 2 favored further 
regulation. 

““A number of proposals for legislative action were offered. In 
addition to the subjects just mentioned, these included the following: 

“(a) Creation of a State building fund to permit citizens to borrow 
for home building, under conditions similar to those now granted ex- 
service men; 

““(b) Action by the State to give authority to municipalities to ac- 
quire by condemnation, land for slum-clearance programs, and to 
authorize formation of limited-dividend companies in connection 
with such programs; 

“(¢) Tax exemption for a period of 10 years on private building 
construction started during the next 3 years, as a means of stimulating 
industry ; 

““(d) Creation of a State economic council to assist in stabilization 
of employment; 

“(e) Authorizing the department of industrial relations, or some 
commission, to promote the regularization of employment; 

“(f) A study of California industries with a view to stabilizing 
seasonal employment; 

“(g) Establishment of a State bureau of industrial training to 
develop a program of vocational re-education ; 

“(h) Amendment to the public works law to provide for creation 
of reserves to be released during periods of depression; 
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*“({) Provision that highway funds need not be allocated defin}: ly 
to certain highways, in “order to permit the department of pu))lic 
works to meet emergencies; 

“() Prohibiting taking a fee from any person sent to a pullic 
construction job or public works; 

“(k) Requiring registration of all unemployed; 

“(L) Provision. for publicly owned and operated shelters, in the 
centers of population, for homeless unemployed men; 

‘“‘(m) Amendment of the residence law to provide for the care of 
migratory workers who are residents of the State, but without 
settled place of abode in any county; 

“(n) Extension of operation and service rendered by the State 
labor camps; 

““(o) Further restriction of child labor and extension of educaticona| 
opportunities for children 

““(p) Extension of sc ope of old-age pension law to include groups 
not now covered, or to lower the age limit and increase the amount 
of pension; 

‘““(q) Automatic adjustment of minimum wage rates for women 
and minors to meet changes in the cost of living. 

“A significant feature of the hearings was the emphasis placed by 
a majority of the speakers on corrective measures. The economists, 
business men, and representatives of organized labor who testified 
were mainly concerned with the elimination or reduction of unein- 
ployment. Although alleviation of the existing distress was naturally 
urged as the primary consideration by those in direct contact with the 
relief situation, many of the proposals presented by such groups have 
to do with preventive action. Delegates from the welfare organiza- 
tions and unemployed workers in a number of instances advocated, 
in addition to emergency assistance, the adoption by the State and 
municipalities of some constructive program looking toward a solution 
of the problem. 

“Some of the newspaper comment gives the impression that the 
foregoing ideas or plans emanated from the State unemployment 
commission. This is not the case. The opinions were presented by 
the residents of California who attended the public hearings, either 
representing themselves personally or speaking for groups in the 
community. It was natural to have a variety of suggestions. T " 
baffling situation in which our social order finds itself, the despair « 
men and women seeking work and unable to find anything to do, he 
inability of business men to point ways out, and the earnestness o/ 
all in facing the problem, had a lasting effect on those who attended 
the hearings.” 





Unemployment in Hawaii, Summer of 1932 


BRIEF survey of unemployment conditions in Hawaii was 
made by the chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment in that Territory in a talk to a conference of social workers. 
That portion describing the situation, reproduced from the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of July 29, 1932, is given below: 
The unemployment situation in Hawaii is not nearly as serious :s 
it is on the mainland, either in regard to numbers or living conditions 
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—food, shelter, and clothing. Having no winter, the shelter and 
clothing problems are relatively simple, and also on this account 
yecetables and other food crops can be raised the year round. In 
addition, at least those in the country districts can obtain some sub- 
sistence by fishing. The city of San Diego, with a population similar 
to that of Honolulu, and not a manufacturing town, has been feeding 
approximately 15,000 a day. 

Hawali’s problem has been confined primarily to those heretofore 
engaged in construction work and employed by the pineapple com- 
panies. ‘To be sure there have been other causes for unemployment, 
such as the curtailment of activities of firms like the Honolulu Iron 
Works, the decrease in numbers employed by the various hotel 
companies, the dismissal of one or more servants by those who could 
no longer afford to maintain them, and so forth. But the numbers 
so affected are of relatively minor importance. 

Then too, Honolulu normally has about 2,000 unemployed or 
unemployable, such as the habitués of pool rooms. These in ordinary 
times could pick up odd jobs a few days a month and thereby subsist. 
Finally, there is one other source of unemployment of an extremely 
serious nature. This is the youth graduating from our schools and 
who can not find a job. He lives at home with his parents, and 
hence there is no real destitution or want, but it will not take many 
months of loafing to result in his becoming a permanent liability to 


the community. 
Principal Cause Told 


As STATED above, the principal cause for our unemployment prob- 
lem is the curtailment of pineapple and construction activities. Dur- 
ing the past year the pineapple companies, together with their 
planters, have laid off somewhere around 4,000 field laborers. Most 
of these were Filipinos. Many of them drifted to Honolulu, but the 
vast majority went to the smaller towns throughout the islands, or 
stayed with relatives and friends on sugar plantations. This situa- 
tion has practically been rectified. The sugar plantations give addi- 
tional employment by working their forces on a part-time basis. 
Through the efforts made by the H. 8S. P. A., Filipinos stopped com- 
ing to the Territory, while approximately 500 per month have con- 
tinued to return to the Philippines. Then, too, the harvesting of the 
pineapple crop creates a demand for this type of labor. Only recently 
one of the pineapple companies requiring 50 Filipinos was able to 
secure only two here in Honolulu. To be sure, in a month or so the 
packing season will be over, but the sugar plantation crops are also 
completed in the early fall of the year, and on their completion there 
is quite an exodus of Filipinos to their homeland. 

The unemployment situation resulting from the reduction in all 
building and construction activities is far more serious. A few months 
ago a survey of the situation indicated that construction work was 
being carried on at about two-thirds the normal basis. Since the 
census showed approximately .3,600 engaged in construction work, 
this meant that there were about 1,200 unemployed for this reason. 

This figure checked very closely with the applications on file at 
the various employment agencies. Indications are that new con- 
struction jobs are smaller both in number and magnitude than those 
being completed, and therefore it is expected that the number of 
unemployed of this class will increase rather than decrease. 
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Social Relief Last Resort 


As I have already said, the policy adopted by those who are endeay- 
oring to cope with the unemployment situation here in Hawaii is t 
afford work relief and not social relief, except as a last resort. There 
are four general lines of approach which have been followed more o+ 
less successfully. | 

First might be mentioned the so-called Muncie plan, a clean-up, 
fix-up, paint-up campaign, with the idea of creating odd jobs about 
the homes as well as the downtown offices. The committee in charge 
of this, assisted by the Junior League, the American Legion, and 
Legion Auxiliary, have, with some success, conducted a house-to- 
house canvass throughout some of the districts of the city. 

Second, is the work carried on by the stabilization committee 
The activity of this committee is primarily that of urging employers 
of labor not to lay off men, but to work them, if necessary, on a part- 
time basis. It is a pleasure to report that not only has the thorough 
cooperation of the various concerns of these islands been obtained, 
but such a policy in most cases had already been adopted prior to 
the formation of this committee. 

A third form of activity is in connection with the promotion of 
home gardens. This work has not only proven quite encouraging 
here in Honolulu, but is also meeting with success on a number of 
the plantations. 

The fourth method is what might be termed the artificial creation 
of jobs by means of public and private contributions. 

During the recent session of the legislature $100,000 was appropri- 
ated for the creation of work for unemployment relief. The govy- 
ernor appointed a special committee for the purpose of handling this 
appropriation. This committee decided that jobs should first be 
allotted to those who were destitute and who had dependents. This 
meant that a careful social investigation should be made of each 
application. It was decided that work for only five hours a day 
should be given in order that those working by means of this appro- 
priation would have an opportunity to seek employment elsewhere. 
The compensation was fixed at 30 cents per hour. 

The number of days work per week allotted is dependent upon the 
size of the family budget as estimated by the committee. These 
estimates are based upon affording bare subsistence. Most of the 
work furnished from this fund has been in connection with the devel- 


opment of our parks, the counties supplying tools and supervision 
and such material as may be needed. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 


ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
August, 1930, to the latest available date: 
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Saar Owe 





Australia Austria Belgium 
Trade-unionists Compul- | : , 
unemployed sory in- Unemployment insurance societies 
surance, 
Date (end of month) number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
unen- ployed ployed 
Number | Percent | ployed 
- — Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
1920 
i. RS od DS Seer 156, 145 17, 747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 
CS eee 90, 379 20.5 163, 894 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 
SS SE OE oe P ee 192, 778 | 27, 322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 
Oe (1) RE Se 237, 745 38, 973 6.1 76, 043 12. 0 
(0 OSE AS ¥ 104, 951 23. 4 294, 845 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 
1931 
ae Be se | dew] ik] Hemel iat 
a! ka A Saseereee , ’ . ’ . 
. RR a arene - 113, 614 25. 8 304, O84 81, 305 11.3 125, 972 17.7 
: 5 aeeaweaa Wires smas| stom] 23) lwtie| ike 
. a ieee ED, i led , ’ ‘. ’ ve 
pwnd SS ee ae See 118, 424 27.6 191, 150 62, 642 8.9 101, 616 14.4 
ee eee cae NE Fee oe 194, 364 64, 644 9.1 116, 747 16.3 
pen her 2 5 eR eee ; ( Sea eres 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16.8 
ES SSS aes 120, 694 28.3 202, 130 74, 175 10.3 119, 433 16. 6 
SE oon en ewacesenes eee Bae Se: 228, 101 82, 811 11. 3 122, 733 16.8 
Nevelauer._.......... wale eyo Be tee 273, 658 93, 487 13.3 134, 799 19, 2 
Ns coe cctuubeaee 118, 732 28. 0 329, 627 128, 884 17.0 159, 941 2i.1 
1932 
|. EE ae PE a Sy Pee 358, 114 153, 920 20.0 179, 560 23. 2 
>, SEARS a pant eer e EED Pela ete 361, 948 168, 204 21.3 180, 079 22.8 
aR aes 120, 366 28.3 352, 444 155, 653 19.4 185, 267 23. 0 
co a ., Seg Sa ee 303, 888 152, 530 18.8 183, 668 22.6 
SS eS ee Sg Bs ae ae 271, 481 160, 700 18.9 191, 084 22.5 
OE ee eS eae 124, 068 30. 0 265, 040 . 153, 659 18.7 173,819 21.2 
(SE RAS pe 5 Ce IS PIS PR, BR of de 266, 365 169, 411 8 ki RE a 
[3 ee eens Tek ae SE Ee 4 Sey: AINA RES, Ps A 
Danzig 
Canada Czechoslovakia , ( tal Denmark 
ity o 
Date (end of month) Per cent | Number bp gg eee Number | Trade-union unem- 
of trade- | of unem- employed in re- | of unem- ployment funds— 
unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit ployed unemployed 
unem- on live registered 
ployed | register | Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
1930 
a ge “2 9.3 88, 005 52, 694 4.7 15, 687 26, 232 9.0 
cu demeencaumes 9.4 104, 534 57, 542 5.3 16, 073 27, 700 9.0 
ana ceecisiteeiarccnicnse a 10.8 122, 379 61, 213 5.5 17, 307 32, 880 11.4 
Noveamer...............- 13.8 155, 203 65, 904 5.9 20, 272 44, 200 15.3 
EE 17.0 239, 564 93, 476 8.3 24, 429 71, 100 24.6 
1931 
REE Teas i Be 16.0 313, 511 104, 580 9.5 27, O81 70, 961 24.2 
+ sae og OE SEE SERS SEs os 15. 6 343, ak 117, 450 = : > = 73, 427 26. 0 
hi ET Rc Bh Ee: 15.5 339, 119, 350 10. 27, 070 67, 725 22.1 
es a ea i 14.9 296, 756 107, 238 8.9 24, 186 45, 698 15.3 
Ce A AES 16. 2 249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 12.3 
June__._. ct eae 16.3 220, 038 82, 534 6.6 19, 855 34, 030 11.3 
SES Se ee are 16. 2 209, 233 82, 759 6.6 20, 420 36, 369 11.8 
—. COR EES - 15.8 eo gnd os it; pd , 060 11.8 
ok at othnbadincs 18. 1 228, 44, Le 22, 35, 871 12.1 
en ab widangebinn 18.3 253, 518 88, 600 6.9 24, 932 47, 196 16.0 
November_............_--- 18.6 336, 874 106, 015 8.2 28, 966 66, 526 22.3 
Sy OE eater Ws 21.1 480, 775 146, 325 11.3 32, 956 91, 216 30. 4 
1932 
January. __-- OM Ned iNet 22.0 583, 138 186, 308 14.0 34, 912 106, 464 35. 
"Sessa 20. 6 631, 736 197, 612 14.8 36, 258 112, 346 37. 
ry aie d itesdinaneeene apethen ae 20. 4 — ad a re = : - aa - 378 37. 
I i as a cis Sesies 23: 0 ‘ 180, 13. , 41 704 29. 
NT 22.1| 487,228| 171, 389 12.6} 31,847| 79,931 26. 
es eo 21.9 466, 948 168, 452 12.3 31, 004 044 25. 
Se ea 21.8 a eee eepeene ae 29, 195 92, 732 29. 
August___- BR es ES 1 od) IE Bildsten dad deinen 28, 989 94, 868 30. 
1 Not reported. 797 
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| ' | 
| Estonia | Finland | France 


Germany 





| Number | 


Trade-unionists 





















































\ ‘ aie 
Da nd of month unem- |x Number} ,- - 
re fendiofmentt) | ployed | Sumber |ofunem- | 2umber ? 
| remain- ployed | ployed | ployed | Per cent Per cent sh 
ing on oe in receipt nk | Wholly yartially =~ 
| live | registered of benefit seepennen unem- ‘one Ploy: 
| register | | ployed | ployed | "S“ 
1930 | 
; DRE 6 ae 1, 039 5, 288 | 964 | 2, 883, 000 21.7 | 14.8 1.9 
September = 1, 414 | 7, 157 | GSS 3, 004, 000 22. 5 15.1 1, oF 
on a SERS ae ae 3,282 | 10,279] 1,663 | 3,252,000; 23.6 15.4} ~2,( 
eee eee 5, 675 10, 740 4, 893 3, 683, 000 26. 0 16, 1 2, 
pi EE Ae 6, 163 9, 336 11,952 | 4,384, 000 31.7 16.9 ey 
1931 | 
January --- 5, 364 11, 706 28,536 | 4, 887, 000 34. 2 19. 2 3,3 
February - 4, 070 11,557 | 40,766 | 4,972,000 34. 5 19.5) 3,4 
March..____- 2, 7€5 11,491 | 50,815 | 4,756, 000 | 33. 6 18. 9 3, 2 
April. ____- ; 2,424; 12,6€3 | 49,958 | 4,358, 000 | 31.2 18.0) 2 
May.. 1, 368 7,342 | 41,339 | 4,053, 000 29. 9 17.4 2, 50 
. ee P 931 6,320 | 36,237) 3,954, 000 29. 7 17.7 2,3 
ee meere 634 6,790 | 35,916 | 3,976, C00 31.0 | 19.1) 2,2 
August. 933 9, 1€0 | 37, 673 4, 215, 000 33. 6 | 21.4 2, 
September 3 2, 096 12, 176 38, 524 4, 355, 000 35. 0 22. 2 2, 48 
October 5, 425 14, 824 | 51,654 | 4, 623, 480 | 36. 6 | 22. 0 2,5 
November = = 7, 554 18,095 | 92,157 | 5,059, 773 | 38.9 er Ss 
December_______- ‘ 9, 055 17,223 | 147,009 | 5, 668, 187 | 42.2 | 22.3) 3, 
1932 | | | | 
eS: FA 9, 318 20,944 | 241,487 | 6,041,910 | 43.6 | 22.6; 3,48 
i... Pn 9,096 | 18,856 | 293,198 | 6,128,429 44.1 22.6) 3,52 
I Ge Pee 3 8, 395 | 17, 689 303, 218 6, 084, 100 44.6 22. 6 | 3, 32 
April. ____- 6,029 | 16,885 | 282,013 | 5,934, 202 43.9 22. 1 2, G0 
RS EN Rea 4, 853 | 13, 189 262, 184 5, 582, 620 43.3 22..9 | 2, 65 
p AES Fer ees ede 5,384 | 12,709 | 232,371 | 5,475,778 43.1! 20. 4 24 
ee 3,137 | 13,278 | 262,642] 5,392, 248 43.9| 20) 21 
re ceed ) ya's Pe Hy a ee ees l, 
| 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland | ,Great Hungary 
‘ wee) Britain ears 
Compulsory insurance Trade-unionist 
D: lof h } ; Number employed 
ate (end of month) | of persons y 
| Wholly unem- | Temporary stop- | Tegistered 
ane aoe P| withem- | Christian | Sor 
ployment | (Buda- Den 
exchanges pest) crati 
Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
1930 | 
FN As BI RGA 2 1, 500, 990 12.4 618, 658 5.1 | 2,039, 702 847 | 2 
ee 1, 579, 708 13.1 | 608, 692 5.0) 1,114, 955 874 | 22 
(2 ei eae pega 1, 725, 731 13. 9 593, 223 4.8| 2,200, 413 999 | 22, 
re ee en 1, 836, 280 14.8} 532, 518 4.3 | 2,274, 338 975 23, 
ecember.....-............ 1°853,575| 14.9 | 646, £05 5.3| 2.392) 738 935 4 
1931 | | 
EE Pee 2, 044, 209 | 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0 | 2,613, 749 953 2 
February -_----- bs See 2, 073, 578 | 16.7 | 623, 844 5.0 | 2,627, 559 965 | 27 
Se RR Be 2 le 2, 052, 826 16.5 | 612, 821 5.0 | 2,581, 030 996 | 27 
pee Fe 2, 027, 896 16. 3 564, 884 4.6 2, 531, 674 1, 042 | 27 
(YE a = 2, 019, 583 16.3 558, 383 4.5 2, 596, 431 843 | 26, 
| UE See, > ee 2, 037, 480 16. 4 669, 315 5.4 | 2,629, 215 751 23, 
Pee ee a er ee 2, 073, 892 16.7 | 732, 583 5.9 | 2,662, 765 876 | 26, 
pS ee ee ee 2, 142, 821 17.3 | 670,342 5.4 | 2,732, 434 941 28, 
RS 6. os catia wane 2, 217, 080 17.9 663, 466 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 2s, 
LSS CPT = aeS 2, 305, 388 18. 1 487, 591 3.8 | 2,755, 559 1, 020 28, 
November... ........-.---- 2, 294, 902 18.0} 439, 952 3.4 | 2,656, 088 1, 1€9 29, 
December._..__.....-..---.| 2, 262, 700 17.7 | 408,117 3.2 | 2, 569, 949 1, 240 31, 
1932 
pe aE oy ae 2, 354, 044 18.4 | 500,746 4.0 | 2,728,411 1, 182 32, 
pT ETS 2, 317, 7 18.2} 491,319 3.8 | 2,701,173 1, 083 32, 
7" dR aaa 2, 233, 425 17.5 | 426, 989 3.3 | 2,567,332 1, 024 31, 
SRG SE ee oe” 2, 204, 740 17.3 521, 705 4.1 2, 652, 181 961 30, 
| SE eR See ye 2, 183, €83 17.1 638, 157 5.0 | 2,741, 306 922 28, 
June eine reer 2, 145, 157 16.8 | 697, 639 5.5 | 2,747,343 960 28, : 
oa ...=.. enc ies 2, 185, 015 17.1 738, 929 Ss PT be detbcicens-t>------ 
(etl SS FEN ae ease 2, 215, 704 17.4 731, 104 5.7 -F 8 7 Se —- 
| 
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Date (end of month) 





1930 
August_-.---------------------- 
Sept mE iid cies cbenegitesa 
Oetobe?. .26<<sceeweees-.-+~--- 
Novembe® = « o06060-4-< 55555 * 
DeceMbOl nod sens<+q-+-4-2--- 


—_ 


January <.~<.-—445-s- 
February . -.2.42--<----<4------ 
March .: .ci<scmiee<ae=-ke 

April pet 5 See a 
May- 
June- - 
July - 
August 
September. -.. <.-.-- >. 
Octobe? ctx teeta ml 
November - 
December-_----- 


January---- 
February - Bains 
, . chair teected ans ae 
pT Se Dog ee 

ON Se eo See eee 

June... 
July Bilan até 
Awe a ckwteeh ede ot I 


Date (end of month) 


1930 
PX he i ee ee ee 
ae 
PS tho Rate gall ae a 
NOVeRE ssc. ee 
iC er ne 


i: ee Cl Ces eae ee 
inn ba ottinking 
March 
py) ee re 
ERY 5 eiticn 


Si aS 
OVNI os 
December 


By ene Se 
AUGHEiCa. .....- 


_—— 







































































Irish Free | | ae as 
State Italy | - Latvia Netherlands 
Compul- Number of unemployed| Number ( po, rr geten cares 
—— registered | unem, unemployed j 
ce— _ i ee re mi 
naa. {a pm | remaining 
rome 9 Wholly Partially | ors my e | 
ployed unem- unem- | ot he Number | Per cent 
ployed ployed — + | 
(1) 375, 548 | 24, 056 | 573 32, 755 7.6 
20, 775 | 394, 630 22, 734 1, 470 35, 532 8.2 
22, 990 446, 496 19, O81 6, 058 41, O88 9.6 
25, 622 534, 356 22, 125 8, 608 46, 807 11.8 
26, 167 642, 1€9 21, 788 10, 022 81, 204 18.2 
28,681 | . 722, 612 | 27, 924 | 9,207} 100,340 23.2 
26, 825 | 765, 325 27,110 | 8, 303 109, 235 23.5 
25, 413 707, 486 27, 545 | 8, 450 102, 743 21.8 
23, 970 | 670, 353 28, 780 | 6, 390 68, 860 14.3 
23, O16 | 635, 183 26, 059 | 1, 871 60, 189 12.2 
21, 427 573, 593 24, 206 1, 584 59, 573 11.7 
21,647 | 637, 531 25, 821 | 2, 169 69, 026 13.3 
21,897 | 693, 273 30, 636 | 4, 827 70, 479 15. 3 
23, 427 | 747, 764 29, 822 7, 470 72, 738 15, 7 
26, 353 | 799, 744 | 32, 828 | 13, 605 84, 548 18.0 
30, 8€5 878, 267 30, 967 | 18, 377 107, 372 18.5 
30, 918 | 982, 321 32, 949 21, 935 | 147, 107 27.8 
31,958 | 1,051, 321 | 33, 277 26, 335 | 145, 124 27.0 
31,162; 1, 147, 945 | 26, 321 | 22, 222 | 139, 956 25. 4 
30, 866 | 1,053, 016 | 31, 636 22, 912 | 119, 423 21.6 
$2, 252 | 1, 000, 025 32, 720 | 14, 607 | 121, 378 21. 7 
35, 874 968, 456 | 35, 528 7, 599 | 112, 325 22. 5 
2 66, 912 905, 097 | 31, 710 ie 113, 978 22.8 
277, 648 | 931, 221 33, 218 123, 947 24. 6 
+ Tae ERE SS TT ET GEMS =e RE Sy Sa 
hi ell Norway Poland | Rumania 
‘ Trade-unionists (10| Number | NU™ber | num 
Trade- unions) unem- | noe unem- = ang 
unionists, ployed loved ployed : 
number : ployec registered | _ Ployed 
unem- | +). | Temaining | with em- ) 
a a - | Deraant | erarve aan on live 
ployed Number | Per cent register | a -Y register 
7, 197 | 5, 897 13.4 12,923 | 173,627 24, 209 
() 7, 010 | 15.7 17, 053 170, 467 39, 110 
(1) 8, 021 18. 0 20, 363 165, 154 36, 147 
8, 119 9. 396 | 21.4 24, 544 209, 912 42, 689 
(1) 11, 265 25. 5 27,157 | 299, 797 36, 212 
(‘) 11, 692 26. 3 28, 596 340, 718 38, 804 
(1) hae wore 29, 107 358, 925 43, 270 
3 38, 028 | 11, 213 24.9 29, 095 372, 536 48, 226 
3 36, 981 1) a 28, 477 351, 679 41, 519 
Se SRB re secepns + ee te = = 313, 104 33, 484 
ee o,f RE ey Bere 736 274, 942 28, 093 
iS: }:. | es ee oe = ro — pa 29, 250 
FUG toca cucddceuleutschaked] > 708 
|. 8 Se eee So een eee ee 27, 012 246, 426 = 909 
3 50, 266 49, 048 419.6 29, 340 255, 622 28, 800 
8 47, 535 10, 577 22. 8 32, O78 266, 027 43, 917 
3 45, 140 12, 633 27.2 34, 789 | 312, 487 49, 393 
3 45, 677 | 14, 160 | 30. 4 35, 034 338, 434 51, 612 
3 44, 107 14, 354 30. 6 38, 135 | 350, 145 57, 606 
3 45, 383 15, 342 32.5 38, 952 | 360, 031 55, 306 
3 48, 601 14, 625 30. 8 37, 703 | 339, 773 47, 206 
3 53, 5 3 13, 4€5 28.3 32, 127 | 306, 801 39, 654 
8 54, 943 |----.-------}- 22-5... * = ry = | 33, 679 
| eee oe en { {= 
ve ahi NE Ra 27, 543 | + re = 





! Not reported. 
? Registration area extended. 


’ New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. 


only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 


‘ Strike ended. 





Includes not 
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Saar Ter- . rt , 
ritory Sweden Switzerland 
Unemployment funds 
Trade-unionists 
Date (end of month) N 
Number unemployed ° 4 4 al LN 
unem.- Wholly unem Partially unem- | * =. 





IGH 
BOU 


Welfare office will make possible additional ccnstruction on wh Ac 
employment will be given to laborers now receiving city relief paggpbor 












ments. The loans will be equal in amount to the welfare benefifffe w 
which the laborers employed in this way would receive from the cifime fa 
were they without employment and receiving relief payments {rog™ Loc 
public funds. These loans will bear 1 per cent interest and will I) pei 
repayable, into a sinking fund managed by the city, at the rate offjjemi 
per cent per year. In amount they may vary from 500 to 3,(jMe ci 
marks ($119 to $714) for 1-family houses with an additional 1,iljjj per 
marks ($357) for each dwelling in excess of one in multifamily house] Cos 
The Stuttgart Welfare Office is authorized to grant loans in the abowbove 





000 
ind 
ny b 


amounts immediately, but for enterprises involving greater amoul 
of capital the approval of the finance division of thé city coun 
must be obtained. 
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While construction projects of all kinds are eligible for these loans, 
isexpected that they will be availed of principally by contractors 
‘shing to erect new houses oi modest proportions and to renovate 
d modernize buildings erected before the war. 

The loans will be granted only under the following: 

|. Work thus financed must entail the employment of additional 
rers and must cause a net reduction in the number of building 


Li keeemnaollad fan naliaf nasrzrmantasin tha artsy sazalfana cafina Amy 


1TLY 
JND — 


idvantage. However, even should a case arise in which skilled 
fmoor was employed exclusively, almost one-half of the labor cost of 
fife undertaking could be financed through the city welfare office at 
cif” favorable interest rate of 1 per cent. 
rif Local contractors estimate that labor costs constitute on an average 
| lm per cent of building costs and, if this figure is applied to the above 
of temise, it will be seen that Stuttgart entrepreneurs can obtain from 
(ie city welfare office at least 15 per cent of their building capital at 
JM per cent interest. 
Costs of materials —To supplement the finance program described 
owm™ove and further to encourage local building, an additional loan of 
in™000 marks ($595) at 2% per cent interest, with 1 per cent sinking- 
n@@mind arrangements, will be granted by the city of Stuttgart itself to 
ny builder who employs local laborers exclusively in any construction 
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= js 
“om Sweden Switzerland Yugo ishit 
y Slay 
ind 0 
" The 
Unemployment funds 1 7 
Trade-unionists - 
Date (end of month) _ aHOre 
— ' unemployed Wholly unem- | Partially unem- | Nurmtg nb kr 
ployed ployed ployed vlowl or 
registered —| register nt 
| 
?; Per |x Per |x Per | mple 
Number} cont | Number] cont | Number amet | ili f 
| abort 
1930 9 
[ES ee 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 5, 703 2.3 19, 441 7.9 | 61 ae 
September. ............-- 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 7, 792 2.5 26, 111 8.3 5 rou 
ss SS SE 9, O12 43, 927 12.2 7, 399 3.0 23, 309 9.4 6 A 
November... ._....-.----- 12,110 | 57,070] 15.3| 11,666 4.7} 25,793} 10.5 7. ie 
a et ee 15, 245 86, 042 22. 9 21, 400 6.6 33, 483 10. 4 q 4 t lea 
1931 4, ' 
5 RE ee PS 18, 921 69, 437 19.8 20, 551 8.3 30, 977 12.5 1h nt 
EE IA ES 20, 139 66, 923 18.4 20, O81 7.9 30, 879 12.2 ing esi de 
i ee 18, 292 72, 944 19. 3 18, 991 5.4 41, 880 12.4 12 It 
de RI hcl RBS 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 726 10. 6 1] : 
be aay RN aE 14,886 | 49,807] 13.2 9, 174 3.5} 26,058 9.9 ‘ara tl 
it es ee 15, 413 45, 839 12. 1 12, 577 3. 6 34, 266 9. 7 4 
icant I bt: 17,685| 46,1890} 124] 12200} 33) 39,000] 113 le 
August____ ES ES 20, 205 48, 590 12.7 9, 754 3. 6 33, 346 12. 4 74 , ist 
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Unemployment Relief Through Building Loans in he 
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Stuttgart, Germany 


CCORDING to a report from Shiras Morris, American vid 
consul at Stuttgart, July 28, 1932, the Stuttgart city counc 

has recently approved a plan for relieving unemployment in thie loc 
building trades by providing for loans at low rates of interest to build 
ing contractors who will agree to employ workmen now receivil 
relief payments from the city welfare office. The loans from th 
welfare office will make possible additional ccnstruction on whic 
employment will be given to laborers now receiving city relief pay 
ments. The loans will be equal in amount to the welfare beneti 
which the laborers employed in this way would receive from the cit 
were they without employment and receiving relief payments fro! 
public funds. These loans will bear 1 per cent interest and will | 
repayable, into a sinking fund managed by the city, at the rate of 
per cent per year. In amount they may vary from 500 to 3,Ul 
marks ($119 to $714) for 1-family houses with an additional 1,5! 
marks ($357) for each dwelling in excess of one in multifamily houses 
The Stuttgart Welfare Office is authorized to grant loans in the abov 
amounts immediately, but for enterprises involving greater amoun 
of capital the approval of the finance division of the city coun¢ 
must be obtained. 
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While construction projects of all kinds are eligible for these loans, 
is expected that they will be availed of principally by contractors 
ishing to erect new houses of modest proportions and to renovate 
d modernize buildings erected before the war. 
The loans will be granted only under the following: 
1. Work thus financed must entail the employment of additional 
borers and must cause a net reduction in the number of building 
orkmen enrolled for relief payments in the city welfare office. Any 
ntractor receiving a loan must be able to show that the gain in 
mployment effected by his taking on additional workers will not be 
ullified by an equal loss caused by the forced discharge of other 
borers either of his own or of other contractors. 

2. Beneficiaries of the loans must pay to the laborers employed 

ough them, the regular agreement rate. 

3. Contractors must guarantee that the laborers will be employed 

tleast one month. 

4. The contractors who receive loans must employ only laborers 

| esident within the city limits of Stuttgart. 

@% Jt is believed that it will be relatively easy to enforce the adminis- 
native provisions outlined above, as the welfare office itself will be 
ble to keep a constant check on the observance of them through its 

‘iecister of unemployed and as the laborers themselves will see that it 

‘ims in their own interest to report any violation of the prescribed con- 

1 @ ONS. 

In order to compute the savings to builders which are made possible 

@i@hrough this loan program it must be kept in mind that the amount 

yamgent is the total benefits which the laborers thus employed would 

ieceive from the city welfare office were they unemployed and not the 
f™motal wages which they receive from their employers in accordance 

“"BBith the regular agreed wage. The unemployment benefits are, of 

ourse, by no means equal to the current wages in the building trades. 

he former, while they vary a good deal depending upon the number 

i children and dependents fs upon whether any other members in 

e family have employment, average about 80 marks ($19) per 

nonth. Riess in the building trades, however, fluctuate around 175 

nd 140 marks ($42 and $33) per month for skilled and unskilled 

nbor, respectively. It can, therefore, be seen that the advantage 
hich the Stuttgart contractors can obtain from this loan program 

ill depend upon the proportion of unskilled to skilled laborers em- 

loyed. The greater the proportion of unskilled laborers the greater 

he advantage. However, even should a case arise in which skilled 
nbor was employed exclusively, almost one-half of the labor cost of 

e undertaking could be financed through the city welfare office at 

ie favorable interest rate of 1 per cent. 

Local contractors estimate that labor costs constitute on an average 

0 per cent of building costs and, if this figure is applied to the above 

remise, it will be seen that Stuttgart entrepreneurs can obtain from 

le city welfare office at least 15 per cent of their building capital at 
per cent interest. 

Costs of materials —To supplement the finance program described 

bove and further to encourage local building, an additional loan of 

00 marks ($595) at 2% per cent interest, with 1 per cent sinking- 

id arrangements, will be granted by the city of Stuttgart itself to 

ly builder who employs local laborers exclusively in any construction 
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work. There are no other restrictions in connection with these lo. 1); 
and they have been designed primarily to finance the purchase of 
building materials rather than to pay labor charges. 

The above programs have been planned to operate independen; of 
and in addition to any other indebtedness which local builders yay 
have incurred in order to finance new construction and they may be 
obtained in all cases in which the mortgaged indebtedness on any unit 
does not exceed 90 per cent ofits value. Itis hoped by the Stutteart 
Building Office that the low interest rate at which the loans are offered 
will encourage local building to such an extent that the number of 
laborers in the building trades now registered as public charges, viz 
3,000, will be cut in half. 





tty ody din 
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Voluntary Labor Service in Germany ! 


N JULY 16, 1932, the German Government issued an emergency . | 
decree setting forth the general provisions governing the volun- 
tary labor service. 

The voluntary labor service was introduced in Germany in June. 
1931, and the Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemployment 
Insurance was authorized to grant loans or subsidies to public bodies, 
such as counties, villages, etc., or other public or semipublic organi- 
zations Wishing to institute public works under the system. Such 
loans were not to exceed that amount which was expected to be saved 
as a result of the decrease in the number of recipients of unemploy- 
ment benefits. Projects were to be restricted to works of public 
value, especially the upkeep, improvement, and construction of roads, 
the reclaiming and improvement of land, and the laying out of lots 
for agricultural settlements as well as unemployed settlements and 
small gardens for the unemployed in the environs of industrial 
centers. 

Recipients of unemployment benefits who volunteered for the sery- 
ice were kept on the books of the Federal Bureau and their time ran 
on just the same as if they bad not been working at all. When their 
right to one kind of relief was exhausted they were automatically 
carried over into the next class of relief. For example, a worker who 
entered the service when he was on the register of the regular relief 
might, upon the termination of his service, be reentered on the 
extended benefit register, and a person on the latter register when he 
entered the service, might find himself a welfare relief recipient upon 
his discharge from the voluntary labor service. 

The lack of specific Federal regulations governing the service his 
resulted in considerable variation in its application in the different 
sections of Germany and even in the same districts. Until now, the 
Federal authorities have confined themselves to such matters as thie 
financial promotion of the service, the designation of the organiz:- 
tions to institute the work, and the type of work to be performed. 
All other details, such as the actual selection of the projects to be 
undertaken, the selection of the workers, the assignment of jobs to 
workers, and the utilization of the workers’ free time, were left to the 
organizations instituting the work or to the associations from whose 
rosters the workers were taken. The associations which up to tlie 
present have supplied most of the workers have been political organiz:'- 


1 Report of C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, July 22, 1932, 
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tions, such as the Stahlhelm, Reichsbanner, Jungdeutscher Orden, 
relizious societies, especially Catholic ones, and sport clubs, such as 
the Deutsche Turnerschaft, the Sport Club Berlin, and similar clubs 
in other large cities. 

The new regulations will make uniform the conditions surrounding 
the service. 

Entry into the service gives the worker no special legal status but 
he enjoys the protection of the labor laws and of the social insurance 
system. From a national standpoint, funds are to come from two 
sources, the Federal budget and money advanced by the Federal 
Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance. The latter 
organization is to contribute at least as much as is saved by the 
reduction in unemployment benefits paid to workers entering the 
service. Funds from both of these sources are to be uniformly 
administered. : 

In the selection of workers preference is to be given to persons at 
present receiving either the regular, the extended, or the welfare 
unemployment benefits. Persons under 25 are to be given preference. 
It is possible for workers to be credited on the Government books 
(Reichsschuldbuch) with a portion of their wages which later can be 
used to buy a small house and lot. 

The service is to be placed in charge of a commissioner under the 
Ministry of Labor. The administrative machinery of the Federal 
Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance will be 
utilized. 


Results of Voluntary Labor System 


DurtinG the first six months of the service, that is, until the end of 
February, 1932, the number of persons registered at the regional 
employment bureaus who had found employment under the system 
was 33,445. On April 30, 1932, the Federal Statistical Bureau 
reported that the number of persons registered on that date as mem- 
bers of the service was 37,967. Of this number 11,844 (31.2 per cent) 
came from the registers of the regular relief, 12,580 (33.1 per cent) 
from the unemployment relief, and the remaining 13,543 (35.7 per 
cent) were youthful unemployed entitled to no relief. In addition 
to the 37,967 persons mentioned above, there were 2,348 persons 
working in the service on the-same date who had come from the 
registers of the welfare relief, supported financially by the local 
governments. 

Of the 37,967 persons, 54 per cent were below the age of 21 and of 
- remaining 17,457 only a very small portion was above the age 
of 25. 

By the middle of June, 1932, about 60,000 persons were enrolled 
in the service. No estimates are available as to the number at work 
now, but the opinion has been expressed that some 50,000 workers 
will find employment under the system during July and August. 
The latter figure amounts to approximately 5 per cent of the total 
number of youthful unemployed persons in Germany at the present 
time, the total of this category being about 1,000,000. 

During the time that the voluntary labor service has been in 
operation the total number of unemployed in Germany has varied 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 people. At best it seems that some 
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50,000 workers were enrolled in the service, which represents only 
1 per cent of the total unemployed. They were not given steady 
jobs but worked on the average for only about 10 weeks each. |; j: 
therefore, quite apparent that the voluntary labor service has no} 
even scratched the surface of Germany’s unemployment problem. 

Period of employment and hours of labor.—Heretofore about one. 
half of the projects undertaken have given the workers employmen; 
for a period not exceeding 10 weeks. The official figures show tha; 
only 25.7 per cent of the persons employed up to the end of April, 
1932, had been given work for a period longer than 10 weeks. The 
six or seven hour day has predominated up until the present throuch- 
out the service. 

Kind and amount of work carried out —During the half year ending 
February 29, 1932, there were 1,127 projects undertaken under thy 
voluntary labor service system. About one-half of them had to do 
with work of a direct economic value, such as the improvement of 
farm land (198 projects), the laying out of lots for agricultural and 
suburban settlements and vegetable gardens for unemployed persons 
(75 projects), the construction, upkeep, and improvement of roads 
(144 projects), and the clearing of forests and similar work (approxi- 
mately 300 projects). The remaining projects (43 per cent of the 
total) had to do with work of an indirect economic value, such as 
the construction of athletic fields, swimming pools, sanatoriums, 
aviation fields, ete. 

Cost of work.—Approximately 800,000 marks ($190,400) ? were spent 
out of Federal funds during the first six months of the service. Each 
member of the service cost the Government during that time 1.70 
marks (40 cents) per day. It must be kept in mind that a part of 
this cost represents no additional expenditure on the part of the 
Government since in it are included unemployment benefits which 
otherwise would have been paid out to the individual members of the 
service whether they worked or not. Costs of raw materials, im- 
plements, supervision, and other operating expenses, are not included 
in the above sum since such costs are borne by the organization 
undertaking the work. 

Book credits for workers——It has already been mentioned that 
workers can be credited with certain sums by the Government with 
which to purchase houses and lots. Such entries would only be 
made when the wage of the voluntary worker exceeds that of the 
worker performing the same kind of labor outside the service. The 
amount of the book credit would be the difference between the wages 
of the outside and the service worker. Since it rarely happens that 
the wage of the service worker is more than that of the outside worker, 
practically no entries of this character have been made on the Govern- 
ment’s books. 


Changes Planned in System 


Tue former 6 or 7 hour day and the 10-week working period have 
been objected to by the Ministry of Labor and by private organiza- 
tions sponsoring the service. In the first place, it is generally believed 
that a period of 10 weeks is by far too short to effect any considerable 
improvement in the material or moral well-being of the worker. |t 





? Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents. 
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is also desired to shorten the working-day to five hours, with the idea 
of prolonging the working period by another two or three weeks and 
permitting a better use of the workers’ spare time. 

Under the present system only such projects can be considered as 
require a very short time for completion. It is claimed that public 
works of this kind are very scarce in Germany, all smaller projects 
of any importance having already been carried out. 

The most essential change desired is the reorganization of the service 
in such a way as to extend the service to as many spheres of work and 
as many categories of unemployed persons as possible. This will be 
accomplished by the provisions of the new decree permitting funds for 
the valebaey labor service, under certain conditions, to be given to 
private companies and permitting the admission of unorganized 
unemployed persons to the service. 

It is planned to divide the service in the future into two sections, 
the preparatory and the regular service. 

The preparatory service is to last not less than 10 weeks and not 

longer than 20 weeks and is to be run along the lines of the old service 
with certain changes, such as the abolition of restrictions governing 
persons eligible to enter, the introduction of a compulsory minimum 
period of service before a member is allowed to withdraw, and the 
inauguration of the 5-hour day. The local organizations furnishing 
the personnel are to be responsible for drawing up a scheme offering 
the members the best mental and physical training in their spare time. 
This preparatory service is to offer unorganized youthful unemployed 
the necessary training to enable them to join the regular labor service. 
The regular service, lasting 40 weeks, is the continuation of the 
preparatory service. Graduates, so to speak, of the preparatory 
service enter the regular service, but members of independent youth 
organizations, such as clubs, political and religious societies, can enter 
the regular service directly without going through the preparatory 
service. The kind of work done will not differ to any great extent 
from that done in the past, although it is planned to lay greater stress 
on projects having to do with the laying out of lots for agricultural 
and suburban settlements, and with the construction of roads and 
houses connected with such settlements. 
Present plans call for the employment during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1933, of 100,000 persons in the preparatory service for a 
period of 20 weeks, and 50,000 persons in the regular service for a 
period of 40 weeks. Stated in another way, this means that 200,000 
persons will be employed for 20 weeks, or 100,000 persons for 40 weeks. 
This will result in a total of 24,000,000 working-days, which at a 
cost of 2 marks (48 cents) per day, to the Government, an expendi- 
ture of 48,000,000 marks ($11,424,600). The Federal Government 
has earmarked 55,000,000 marks ($13,090,000) for the voluntary labor 
service during the present fiscal year. 

The authorities estimate that each worker in the voluntary labor 
service will cost 3.50 marks (83 cents) per day, of which 1.50 marks 
(35 cents) will be borne by the organizations instituting the work, such 
as the villages, counties, etc., and will be expended for materials, tools, 
equipment, and supervision of the work. The remaining 2 marks 
(48 cents) will be provided by the Federal Government and will be spent 
for board, lodging, clothing, etc. ; any amount saved out of this amount 
will be given to the workers as pocket money. Up to now there has 
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been considerable difference in the amount of pocket money civen 
throughout Germany, but as a rule it has been 20, 30, or 40 pfennigs 
(4.8, 7.1, or 9.5 cents) per day. ; 


Conclusion 


Ir 1s quite apparent that the Federal Government attaches cop. 
siderable importance to the voluntary labor service, not so much from 
the standpoint of the value of the work performed or the relief to 
the unemployment situation, but more from the standpoint of the 
physical and moral benefits accruing to young Germans, over whose 
spare time the Government can exercise a semicontrol during 20 to 
40 weeks in the year. In this way the demoralizing influence of 
unemployment can be checked. The present plans, therefore, may 
be regarded as the first step toward the enlargement and expansion 
of the service. This is really the meaning of a rider which was 
attached to the emergency decree of July 16. This rider stated that 
the Federal commissioner of the voluntary labor service was, after 
sufficient experience had been acquired, to report to the Ministry of 
Labor concerning the development of the service and to give his views 
regarding the requisites for and the practical form of a compulsory 
service. The views of the Federal commissioner, according to the 
rider, will be published so that the public may have an opportunity 
to pass judgment upon them. It would, therefore, not be surprising 
if the present voluntary labor service develops into a compulsory 
service. 
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An Experiment with Voluntary Work of the Unemployed 
in England 


HE Manchester Guardian, in its issue for August 18, 1932, gives 

an account of the use of unpaid work of unemployed men at 
Littleborough to preserve an old Roman bridge which had fallen into 
serious disrepair and was in danger of being entirely destroyed. The 
bridge, part of a Roman road from Chester to York, is looked upon as 
a particularly interesting relic, and a grant for its restoration was 
made by the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 
A Rochdale society also contributed, and local firms made gifts of 
materials, tools, and cartage, while the unemployed gave their labor 
free. ‘‘As far as these men are concerned the only expense to the 
organizers has been the payment of their bus fares to and from work.” 
Those entitled to unemployment insurance benefits continued to 
draw them while thus Guabront: and arrangements were made to 
poem insurance against the risks normally covered by employers’ 
iability. The town is now considering further schemes for making 
use of such voluntary labor. ‘‘There is talk of laying out a park, 
digging a swimming bath, as well as of further archzological work. 
Unfortunately, there is labor enough for all three, for Littleborough 
is a town with about 26 per cent of unemployment.” 


The men are quick to see the advantage to themselves of an opportunity of 
keeping their hand in, so that, although they could not be paid anything for 
their work on the bridge, there were many more volunteers than there were 
places to be filled. After long unemployment it takes a man one or two days to 
regain his full working powers, and employers therefore prefer to engage men w/o 
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are not handicapped in this way at the start. Schemes like the present, there- 
for, help a man to keep or to regain his power of securing vacant jobs. Thus on 
the bridge scheme one young man of 26 has had his first spell of work since 1927. 
He has to-day a much better chance of finding another job than he had before. 
Apart from physical fitness, it is pointed out that the fact that a man has worked 
three weeks for nothing shows that he is a good and keen workman. 
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Unemployment Insurance and Unemployment Relief 
in Queensland in 1932 


N Great Britain, when the unemployment-insurance plan as 

originally designed proved inadequate to the severe and prolonged 
unemployment of the last decade, the framework of the plan was used 
for the administration of emergency relief independent of the original 
relation between contributions paid and benefits received. Queens- 
land, faced with the same problem, maintained the basic conditions 
of its insurance plan, devised an entirely separate relief scheme for 
its destitute unemployed, and is now operating the two systems 
simultaneously. As the insurance scheme was not established until 
1923, it had not time to build up a reserve adequate to the intensity 
and duration of unemployment in Queensland, but it was not till 
1930-31 that its funds proved insufficient. The unemployment relief 
scheme is frankly a measure of public aid, supported by taxation. 


Unemployment-Insurance Plan 


Tue unemployed workers’ insurance plan, to give it its legal title, 
was enacted by the legislature in 1922, and became operative in 
March, 1923. It is compulsory, and covers all workers aged 18 and 
over, except for rural workers engaged in other than the sugar and 
pastoral industries, the employees of the Commonwealth (Australian) 
Government, and small groups of workers employed under Common- 
wealth awards. The act has been amended several times in matters 
of detail but its main features have not been changed. 

Annual reports of its work are published, and from these the figures 
in the following pages have been taken.’ 

The insurance fund is made up of contributions, equal in amount, 
from the employer, the employee, and the Government. The contri- 
bution was originally 3d. (6 cents) per week for each employed 
worker from each party, but as the situation grew worse it was 
increased, and since July, 1928, it has been 6d. (12 cents)? per week 
from each. According to the district, weekly benefits range from 
15s. to 17s. ($3.65 to $4.14) for the individual worker, male or female, 
unmarried or widowed, and from 24s. to 29s. 6d. ($5.84 to $7.18) for 
a married male worker supporting a wife. From 4s. to 5s. (97 cents 
to $1.22) a week is allowed for each child, up to four, under 16 years 
of age who is wholly supported by the recipient of the benefit. 

A worker must have been insured for six months before being 
eligible for benefit. The maximum benefit period is 13 weeks in any 
one year, and this is payable only to those who have been employed 
for at least 26 weeks during the preceding 12 months. If the appli- 





! Queensland. Unemployment Council. Annual reports on operations under the unemployed workers’ 
insurance acts, 1922 to 1930. Brisbane, 1924-1931. 
wa into United States currency on basis of pound =$4.8665, shilling= 24.33 cents, and penny= 
cen 
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cant has been employed for less than 26 weeks, he is allowed bene. 
fits computed on the basis of one week’s benefit for each two weeks 
of employment. There is a waiting period of two weeks after unem. 
ployment commences. In 1930 the act was amended to provide 
that a worker who had earned or otherwise received more than 
£220 ($1,071) during the preceding 12 months was not entitled to 
benefit under the unemployment insurance plan. 


Finances of the Scheme 


The contributions and benefits had been calculated on the basis of 
what bad, up to that time, been a normal experience of unemploy- 
ment, and it was expected that the plan would meet ordinary needs 
and build up a good reserve against any emergency which might arise 
in the future. Unfortunately the emergency came too soon. In an 
effort to meet it, the weekly contribution from each party was raised 
to 4d. (8 cents) in July, 1927, and to 6d. (12 cents) in July, 1928, 
while in 1930 the benefit period was cut from 15 to 13 weeks. The 
balance in the fund on June 30 of each year, 1924 to 1931, was as 
follows: 


Credit balance Credit balance 
PRI er £124,395 ($605,368) | 1928_.......__--- £10,666 ($51,906) 
caste circa aie 168,963 ($822,258) | 1929___._.___.____- 62,998 ($306,580 
AS Gey eee 177,638 ($864,475) | 1930__...__._____- 35,785 ($174,148) 
oss ccnbdlenccnahen ces $0,204 ($390,313) | 1931_........_.-- 3 28,070 ($136,603) 


It will be noticed that up to the close of the fiscal year 1925-26 the 
fund was adding to its reserves each year, but that since that date 
there has been but one year, 1928-29, in which income exceeded 
expenses. In 1930-31 it became necessary to borrow from the Govy- 
ernment to meet the sustenance payments for which the fund was 
liable. The variations are shown more clearly by comparison of the 
annual receipts and expenditures. 
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TABIE 1.—ANNUAL RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES, OF QUEENSLAND a. 
UNEMPLOYED WORKERS’ INSURANCE FUND, 1926 TO 1931 ¢ 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound =$4.8665] fc 
- . Credit (+) or debit (—) 
Receipts Expenditures balance on year’s work 4 
er P 
Year ending June 30 Eg* a - I 
English jiosraag English — English —. f 
CuETEnsy currency | “Urrency currency | “TeBCY | currency 
RR Ee mere Boe FET £256,977 | $1, 250, 579 £248, 301 | $1, 208, 357 +£8, 676 +-$42, 222 
LS as eer ee ee 263, 524 1, 282, 440 360, 959 1, 756, 607 —97, 435 — 474, 167 
ame a Re See in Ss 342, 682 1, 667, 662 412, 220 2, 006, 069 —69, 538 — 338, 4107 
SOE, J. ks dnnddeieddbecdiackaiiuben 491, 503 | 2, 391, 899 439,171 | 2,137,226 | +52,332} +4254, 674 
SRC RE ee” SR ae: 490, 568 | 2,387, 349 517, 780 | 2,519, 776 —27, 212 — 132, 427 
DUNE Einkcuendcaunatenbietiel 453, 439 2, 206, 661 517, 293 2, 517, 406 —63, 854 —310, 745 























The effect of the increase in the contribution rates made in 1927 
and 1928 is reflected in the sudden rise in receipts, but the increase in 
unemployment has prevented this rise from being as great as was 
expected, while at the same time it has meant a heavy drain in the 
way of benefit payments. Figures published in the Queensland 
Industrial Gazette for June, 1932 (p. 237), show that from July |, 
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3 Debit balance. 
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1931, to May 31, 1932, the receipts of the funds were £367,900 
($1,790,385) and the expenditures £360,455 ($1,754,154), giving a 
credit balance on the 11 months’ work of £7,445 ($36,231), and reduc- 
ing by that amount the debt outstanding against the fund on June 30, 
1931. 

The increasing severity of the depression not only increased the 
number of applicants for benefit, but rendered it necessary to pay 
out larger amounts to the individual applicant. The following figures 
show for the five years, 1927-1931, the number of applicants and the 
average amount of benefit drawn by each: 


TABLE 2.--NUMBER OF APPLICANTS AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFIT IN QUEENSLAND, 1927 TO 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound=%4.8665] 























Average amount paid 
per applicant 
, , Number of 

Year ending Mar. 31— applicants Tee 

English States 
CUFEERSY currency 

Ise, Re ee 48, 980 £6. 36 $30. 95 
Seer. 7 jotamedaaes 52, 226 7. 22 35. 14 
SS Sees aibeiatectaat 56, 160 7.48 36. 40 
1930 ae eee ae aS ee 55, 903 8. 05 39. 18 
Bees 6 ban tiveddatdecok thd dae 65, 547 8. 10 39. 42 








Incidence of Insurance Liability, by Industries 


In Queensland, as in Great Britain, the great burden of unem- 
ployment is confined to relatively few industries, though the inci- 
dence differs in the two countries. In Great Britain, for instance, 
coal and textiles make excessively heavy demands on the insurance 
scheme, while in Queensland the amount paid to textile workers is 
almost negligible, and coal miners in 1930-31 received less than 4 per 
cent of the total benefit expenditure. The annual report of the work 
for 1926-27 calls attention to the fact that applicants for benefit 
during the year ending March 31, 1927, were distributed throughout 
45 industry groups and that ‘‘73.8 per cent of the total sustenance 
paid was drawn by nine of these groups.’”’ These groups, and the 
proportion of the total benefit paid which was drawn by each during 
five consecutive years, are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.— PER CENT OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT DRAWN BY SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRIES IN QUEENSLAND, 1927 TO 1931 








Year ending Mar. 31— 








Industry group 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

8 ESE ES ba ee ee ee re ett ee oS ee 4.8 8.1 £7 8.2 10.8 
Local authorities and main roads commission. _...........----- 5.7 6.6 7.4 8.1 7.6 
eh dcimncawcncckinentisciiviabendks bbdbleb okt 7.6 4.7 6.0 5.8 2.9 
Metalliferous mining -.-................-- dh on wilting 3. 1 3.4 1.6 1.4 1.8 
SETAE RITE ALINE, ME 7.7 6.8 6.2 6.1 6.6 
Railways (construction and maintenance) --___.__..-.---.------ 9.1 8.4 7.4 8.5 4.9 

SSeS PETS SPS ees ee pe peers sae Oe Pe ee ee he 3.8 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.3 
Sugar (held POD . i. Jocuddpbakshbecdvbakiaagie &—< 23. 3 17.0 19.0 20.8 19. 2 
eS tee ene bee easn 8.7 7.6 10.3 8.7 7.1 
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It will be noticed that throughout this period the sugar industry hag 
made the heaviest demands upon the scheme, its share of the tota| 
benefit paid varying from about one-sixth to nearly one-fourth. 


General Conclusions 


Reviewing conditions at the end of the fiscal year 1930-31, the 
unemployment council concluded that the scheme had justified itself. 
though unable to meet the full needs of the situation. In times even 
approaching normal, it had proved that the rates of contribution were 
sufficient to pay reasonable benefits and to build up a fund for abnor- 
mal times, and though in the present emergency it had become nec- 
essary to establish special relief funds for those who had exhausted 
their benefit rights, nevertheless these benefit rights served a valuable 
purpose. 

It is difficult to provide by means of relief works employment of a nature other 
than laboring work, hence persons employed in callings demanding manual ski! 
or professional experience when unemployed would be drafted into the ranks of 
the unskilled. soe lech insurance has provided a breathing space iy 
which these workers and female employees could seek reabsorption in callings in 
which they have their greatest value. In normal times unemployment insurance 
has served to uphold the morale of the worker by relieving him of the necessity 
of relying on either private or public charity. 


Queensland’s Unemployment Relief Scheme 


Towarp the end of the last decade unemployment increased very 
rapidly in Queensland. In January, 1927, the registered unemployed 
numbered 11,132, and the largest number recorded during the year 
was 11,761 in February. For the next three years the figures of the 
January registration were, respectively, 12,737, 15,884, and 20,138. 
At this point it was felt that measures must be taken for relief, and a 
special tax for unemployment relief was deemed the best way of meet- 
ing the situation. A tax of 1% per cent was imposed on practically all 
income, including wages, with such minor exemptions as savings-bank 
interest, invalidity and old-age pensions, workmen’s compensation 
payments, war pensions and gratuities, State children’s allowances, 
unemployment insurance payments, and Government rations.* 

The administration of this act, passed in July, 1930, was placed in 
the hands of the Minister of Labor and Industry. He was given 
authority to use whatever amount he thought fit for the relief of unem- 
ployment and of distress among female workers, but apart from this, 
the fund could be used only to aid local authorities in providing relief 
works ‘‘ wherever their necessity might be indicated by the number of 
unemployed in the various centers of the State.”” The work was begun 
in May, 1930, with money advanced by the treasury to prevent the 
necessity of waiting for legislative action. The first annual report of 
the work, recently issued, covers the year ended June 30, 1931, and 
gives some details of the various methods used.* 


General Features of the Scheme 


Relief works were first instituted in Brisbane, with a working week 
of 44 hours and a wage of £3 ($14.60) weekly to married men and of 





3 For details, see Labor Review, November, 1930, p. 45. 

‘ Queensland. Department of Labor and Industry. First annual report upon the operations and pro- 
ee under ‘‘The income (unemployment relief) tax acts of 1930,’’ for the year ended June 30, 131. 

risbane, 1931, 
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£2 10s. ($12.17) to single men. At the beginning 1,000 men were 
employed, taken only from among those who had been forced to apply 
for the Government rations—in other words, for outdoor poor relief. 
It was found, however, that xpos, bam from other needy unem- 
ployed persons simply resulted in their becoming destitute and having 
io suffer the embarrassment of making for the first time in their lives 
application for Government ration relief. 

It was therefore decided to waive the stringent application of the original 
condition, and to employ on relief work any genuinely unemployed person, giving 
first preference to the most needy cases and men with the largest families, and 
reserving the right of single men to be employed in the proportion of one to four 
married men. Within the course of a few weeks the number of unemployed 
persons On relief work rapidly rose throughout the State until at Christmas time 
a maximum of approximately 8,000 men were engaged on various works, and 


earning at the rate of £3 married, and £2 10s. single men. 


This constituted too heavy a drain on the resources of the fund, 
and what was called a rotation plan was adopted, under which a man 
who had worked 12 weeks was laid off and replaced by a new applicant. 
This made it necessary for the “rotated”’ men to apply again for the 
outdoor poor relief, for which no work in return was demanded. To 
avoid this, in March, 1931, a plan was adopted known as the inter- 
mittent relief work scheme and was paid for out of the fund raised by 
the unemployment tax. Under this plan work is provided for men 
with dependents, the amount of work, and therefore of relief, varying 
in proportion to the number of dependents. The range of relief 
given was from 17s. ($4.14) a week for a man with no dependent but 
a wife, and 21s. 6d. ($5.23) for a man with wife and one child under 
14 (this age was afterward raised to 18) to 44s. ($10.71) a week for a 
man with a wife and 8 dependent children. 

By the inauguration of the intermittent relief scheme the cycle of relief work 
has so far been completed. After having finished their rotation on the ordinary 
relief work, eligible men are now simply drafted to the intermittent relief work, 
and their places either taken by men on intermittent relief work or by other 
necessitous unemployed. In this way the most needy men are given a permanent 
interest by providing them with at least some work during every week of the 


year, and the general opinion is that this continuity of work has resulted in a 
distinct improvement in the outlook of all the men concerned. 


Some minor measures were taken in respect of unemployed women 
and girls. An unemployed female, regardless of age, may be included 
in the relief family of an intermittent worker, and the latter’s weekly 
amount of work increased proportionately. Some work has been 
given girls in making up garments of all kinds for the unemployed, 
and women living alone have been helped by various devices. In 
general, however, work for unemployed women does not seem to have 
been conducted on any large scale. 


Finances of the Scheme 


It had been calculated that the tax imposed would raise about 
£800,000 ($3,893,200) during the first year, but as it did not become 
operative until the beginning of August, the amount received fell 
short of this. From August 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, receipts totaled 
£702,640 ($3,419,398) and expenditures, including repayment of the 
initial loan from the treasury, reached £700,112 ($3,407,095), leaving 
a cash balance on hand of £2,528 ($12,303). In general, the director 
reports, the tax has been paid willingly, and all concerned have 
cooperated to make the plan effective. 
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Kinds of Employment Furnished len di 


A great part of the work provided is along the customary lines of MM ca! 
made jobs, but several plans of a constructive character are being Mm wate 
tried out. Experimentation is hampered by the fact that the fund 
may not be used for a program of public improvements, but only 
for the direct relief of unemployment. Land settlement, it was {elj At 
offered the most promising field for really effective work, and though men 
this could not be undertaken directly, it might be approached under & jncré 
the terms of the act, and at the same time, another puzzling problem on a 
might be solved. matt 

Intermittent Relief Work Camps In € 


The question of rent had been difficult from the first. The Govern- at 
ment did not, for obvious reasons, wish to pay it from relief funds, lan 
but it could not be ignored permanently. The matter was most bee 
acute in the case of intermittent relief workers, whose pay was 
smaller than that of men on regular relief work, so the Gover- 
ment finally offered to send intermittent workers to any local author- 
ity who could use them provided the authority would furnish suitable 
housing and keep it in sanitary condition. 

The general principle underlying the scheme is that men on intermittent relief 
work whose wages are aready paid out of the trust fund should be transferred to 
huts provided by any local authority who so desires, and in return the local 
authority should have the benefit of the work given such men under the inter- 
mittent relief scheme and paid for by the Government. In this particular arrange- 
ment each contracting party benefits—the Government by partly solving a vexed 
problem without extra cost other than the cost of transport, the local authority 
by procuring the services of men for an indefinite period in return for huts pro- 
vided at a cost of some £10 [$48.67] to £12 [$58.40] and the unemployed by pro- 
curing house room free of cost in congenial surroundings until such time as the 
procuring of normal work puts an end to their rent difficulties. 


The arrangement, of course, is entirely voluntary on both sides. 
By the end of June, 1931, six camps of this kind had been set up and 
others were in process of formation. Some 60 families, with approxi- 
mately 180 children, had been transferred and the number seemed 
likely to increase as the plan became known. It was hoped, also, 
that the families could be encouraged to grow their own vegetables, 
perhaps to raise a few chickens, and eventually to aid considerably 


in their own support. 
Other Projects 


Another scheme consisted of clearing, by means of otherwise un- 
employed workers, 130 acres of land and putting it in condition for an 
experiment in tobacco growing on a commercial basis. Reafforesta- 
tion gave employment to a number. 

During the year * * * 828 acres were planted with 562,000 softwood 
seedlings; 1,194 acres of forest plantation were tended and cleaned; 20,495 acres 
of natural forests were improved; 147 miles of fire lines were constructed and main- 
tained; 5 miles of fence were erected; 6 miles of roads were constructed into the 
forest areas; 513 acres of scrub were felled for plantation purposes; 130 acres of 
maize were planted as cover crops for young seedlings; and to provide for future 
plantings, 1,101,000 seedlings were raised and tended in nurseries. The whole of 


this work was accomplished by unemployed men under the relief scheme at a 
total expenditure of £17,186 [$83,636]. 


As in New Zealand, a number of men were subsidized to carry on 
prospecting throughout the State, other minerals being sought as 
well as gold. Road making was carried on extensively; airplane 
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landing grounds were cleared and prepared; drainage schemes were 
carried through; and work was accomplished on irrigation and 
water conservation plans. 


Plans for 1931-32 


At the close of the fiscal year covered by this report the unemploy- 
ment situation was so serious that the unemployment relief tax was 
increased, for the coming year, to 6d. (12 cents) in the pound ($4.87) 
on all incomes of £104 ($506) and over, and attention was given to the 
matter of preparing the youth for greater employability in the future. 
In October, 1931, a farm training scheme for boys was begun, under 
which successive groups of 25 boys would be trained for work on the 
land. In the same month a vocational training scheme for 1,000 boys 
was inaugurated, giving a six months’ training in leather working, 
sheet-metal working, woodworking, cement work, and house painting. 
A scheme was also under way for training 500 girls, aged from 15 to 
20, in domestic science. 
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Homestead Experiments in Puerto Rico 


P - Sehtetl dealing with child health and welfare in Puerto Rico 
was undertaken by the American Child Health Association in 
1930, at the request of the President of the United States. In the 
published results of this investigation considerable space is devoted 
to the efforts of the Puerto Rican Government to establish small 
settlements or homesteads.! 


The report notes that at one time Puerto Rico was the home of. 


small landowners. With the advent of the great moneyed interests 
to the island, the small land holdings were aboohed by degrees into 
the large tobacco and sugar plantations, and most of the owners of 
the many small farms, which have gradually disappeared, have become 
seasonal laborers on the big agricultural undertakings. 


Homestead Commission 


ORIGINALLY Puerto Rico had its crown lands, inherited from the 
Crown of Spain, but a great portion of them had been leased to big 
owners for a considerable period. With the view of developing these 
crown lands into small farms for the Puerto Ricans, the 1921 legisla- 
ture created a homestead commission,”? under the patronage but not 
under the control of the Department of the Interior, the ex officio 
chairman being the commissioner of that department. The member- 
ship of the commission includes the commissioners of health, agricul- 
ture, and labor, and four others appointed by the governor. The 
commission Was authorized to develop other areas to be used both as 
urban settlements for providing adequate and reasonably priced hous- 
ing for artisans and workers (in some cases houses and lots; in other 
instances, lots only) and also for the establishment and development 
of farm homesteads. The general scheme is to charge anyone taking 
over homestead property a monthly or tri-monthly payment for 10 

years. With some legal restrictions at the close of such period, the 

omesteader becomes the owner of the property he has lived on and 
developed. Such land can be neither transferred nor sold except to 
another homesteader, unless the whole commission approves. This 
restriction is to prevent the absorption of homesteads into large land 
holdings. 

Since the first homestead act became operative approximately 
$950,000 has been available from budget appropriations and Govern- 
ment funds as a revolving fund for purchasing homesteads. The 
commission has also drawn overhead expenses from this fund for the 
building of schools, roads, and water supplies on homestead acreages, 
as well as expenses for general administration, as prior to July, 1930, 
no regular appropriations were available for these purposes. 





! American Child Health Association. An inquiry into the health, nutritional, and social conditions in 
Puerto Rico as they may affect children. New York, [19317]. 
3 For previous article on activities of this body, see Labor eview, May, 1926 (pp. 101-103). 
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Land appraised at $1,242,081 has also been turned over to the com- 
mission to use as homesteads. 


On July 1, 1930, the rural homesteads consisted of: Acreage, 12,643; appraisal 
value, $147,687; number of farms, 1,052; number of persons living on homesteads, 
3.858. Urban homesteads consisted of: Houses and lots supplied by commis- 
sion—San Juan, 492—Arecibo, 125—total, 617. Lots forlease only (homesteaders 
to build their own houses)—Arecibo, 100; San Juan, 500; Guaynabo, 300; Salinas 
97—total, 977 [sic]. 

First Rural Experiment 


Art THE time the report under review was prepared the rural home- 
steading experiment dated back 9 years. It was undertaken on a 
tract near Vega Baja, 261 acres of which the commission divided into 
plots of little less than 2 acres each. During the 9-year period some 
homesteaders were not able to pay the required amounts for the land 
and had to relinquish it. If the man who had the adjoining home- 
stead applied for such relinquished land he was permitted to add it 
to his acreage. The remainder of the land devoted to this pioneer 
experiment was used as follows: 1 acre for a school; 1 acre. for the 
insular police; one-half acre for the water reservoir; 16 acres for a 
demonstration farm for the department of agriculture; and the rest 
for roads. 

The homesteaders on the project near Vega Baja have had to resort 
to various activities to add to their income because, although their 
land provides their food supply, it does not furnish an adequate 
living. Among these men are storekeepers, barbers, carpenters, 
masons, and public chauffeurs. 

There are 800 people living in 93 families covered by this experiment. 

Agriculture is being taught on the smal! demonstration farm and 
the municipality has built a 2-room school house which is used by 
both the homestead children and other children in the neighborhood. 
The municipal health department has inoculated the homesteaders 
against typhoid and given them hookworm treatment. 


Other Rural Homesteads 


Aux the other rural homesteads are more isolated than the one at 
Vega Baja and present three outstanding problems. 

Marketing.—The entrance to the homestead near Morovis, for 
example, is approximately a mile from the main road. 


Many of the homesteaders, however, live 3 or 4 miles within the homestead 
proper. Their crops are conditioned, therefore, by what they need for their own 
food supply and by what they can easily sell. Each homesteader takes his own 
small crop out to the roadside and sells it for whatever the store or some itinerant 
purchaser will give. The commission is developing plans to mitigate against this 
“hand to mouth”’ selling. 

Last spring an American canning factory supplied pepper and gandula seeds to 
the field director, who distributed them among the homesteads. In the fall each 
homestead area will deliver its crop to some point on the main road to be picked 
up by the canning factory truck at a price already agreed upon. ‘The homestead 
commission and the newly created department of commerce have recently 
developed a plan of cooperative marketing for homestead crops. 


Education.—On many rural homesteads school facilities are not 
available. In the Morovis section there are possibly 100 children of 
school age, and the nearest primary school is perhaps 2 miles from the 
entrance to the homestead and is overcrowded. Ten homesteads are 
reported as having 1 school each and 1 homestead as having 2 schools. 
There are 650 children in a group of homesteads which have no schools, 
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Health.—Isolated homesteads have not the advantages of hea|th 
facilities. Approximately 60 per cent of the rural homesteaders hye 
latrines. Most of the families have been given hookworm treatment. 


Urban Homesteads 


HoMESTEADING was not begun, however, in rural regions of the 
island, but in the city of San Juan. For years economic hardships 
have been driving the people into the cities to look for jobs. They 
have ‘‘squatted”’ on any rent-free land that was available in city 
slums where moral conditions and sanitation were extremely }ad. 
In the mangrove swamps they have also constructed 1-room shacks 
out of tin cans and refuse from city dumps. The health department 
policed these unsuitable localities to prevent the putting up of such 
shelters, but this merely resulted in these people doing their building 
at night. Finally, recourse was had to night guards. As an outcome 
of these conditions in 1921 the homestead commission started its 
urban homestead project. It borrowed $750,000 from the insular 
government and bought from private individuals the land in the 
suburbs of San Juan, which the government had used for a training 
camp during the war. This was the beginning of the workmen’s 
barrio (Barrio Obrero), which is divided into a concrete zone and 
lumber zone. In the former only concrete houses valued at $1,500 or 
over are built; in the latter, houses of not less than a finished value of 
$200 may be erected. 

The rest of the 500 houses have been built by families purchasing the land 
under the same conditions that the rural homesteaders are owning theirs. The 
average lot is 200 square meters and is sold for $300 to $500, without interest or 
taxes until paid for. As in the rural zone, a person who owns other property can 
not become a homesteader. At the present time more than 500 applicants wait 
to purchase these lots and no lots are available. Before the hurricane the net 
return to the commission from this project was $5,500 monthly. Lack of employ- 
ment has slowed payment down to $3,000 or $4,000 a month. Four hundred and 


ninety-two families live in this barrio, and only nine cases of arrears in payment 
are pending in court. 


Beyond the barrio, acres of mangrove swamps are being filled in 
with a view to future sales. The government is also disposing of 
waste swamp lands in small lots for $10 cash each to any one who will 
fill them in above the level of the tide and build upon such reclaimed 
land. 

Rude shelters built by squatters along the ocean front at Arecibo 
have been condemned by the commission, which has subdivided a 
tract on the high land 2 miles from the city. Land is also being re- 
claimed and housing improvements made at Cantano, a small work- 
men’s community across the bay from San Juan. 


Summary of Results 


Ar THE time of the preparation of the report here summarized, 1,052 
rural Puerto Rican families were living on homesteads. Important 
among the accomplishments in this connection are: The utilization of 
waste land; the proving that men can make a living on this land with 
the aid of expert supervision in crop control; the showing that men 
desire to earn their living and support their families if the opportunity 
is offered; and the teaching of the value of saving money to home- 
steaders, in order that they may meet their installment payments on 
their land holdings. 
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In April, 1931, the homestead commission was authorized by an 
act of the legislature to issue bonds of the People of Puerto Rico up 
to the amount of $500,000 to be expended by that commission in 
acquiring and purchasing lands for the creation of agricultural farms 
under the homestead act, thus reducing the cost of living and helping 
to solve the problem of unemployment. Furthermore, a bill has 
passed the legislature appropriating the sum of $100,000 a year from 
the insular treasury funds from 1930 to 1940 ‘‘for the purpose of 
acquiring lands by purchase from corporations, partnerships, and 
private persons; of dividing said lands into agricultural farms for lease 
with the right to ownership; of providing them with seeds, agricul- 
tural implements, homes, and a system of markets for the fruits they 
produce; of employing technical personnel to teach the best methods 
of cultivation, attention, and maintenance of said farms, under the 
system and provisions of the act creating the homestead commission.”’ 
Such appropriation is, however, only available to the commission 
when other budget appropriations have been met by the insular 
treasury. 

To many persons interested in the future progress of Puerto Rico 
the return of the small farmer to the soil as landowner is one of the 
most constructive measures undertaken for the well-being of that 
island. 
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Settlement of Unemployed Workers Upon Land in Estonia 


CCORDING to the August, 1932, issue of Meie Tee, a monthly 

published by the Estonian Educational Society (New York), 

the Estonian Government, through the Ministry of Agriculture, is 

making the first experiment in that country in settling families of 

urban unemployed workers upon the land as small farmers. The 

first group to be settled consists of 80 selected families; these will 
occupy a tract of good farming land of over 1,000 acres. 

The clearing of land and the necessary improvements, such as 
roads, ditches, fences, buildings, etc., are to be made by the unem- 
ployed workers themselves under the direction of the Government 
experts. The necessary expenses for the improvements and the 
wages to the unemployed workers engaged on improvements are 
advanced out of the public unemployment relief funds. 
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Man-Hour Productivity in the Lumber Industry in the Pacific 
Coast States in 1929 


| Ba regarding man-hour rates of production for certain indus- 
tries were collected by the Bureau of the Census in its biennial] 
census of manufactures for 1929. With the permission of that 
bureau, a summary of the blast-furnace industry was published in the 
Labor Review.' The present article, the second of this series, covers 
the lumber and timber products industry for 1929 in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. The same method of tabulation used 
heretofore has been followed in this study. 

The number of man-hours worked by the wage earners? in an 
establishment in the lumber and timber products industry was ob- 
tained by the census through a supplemental schedule sent only to 
establishments which reported products valued at $100,000 or more. 
Only large mills, therefore, are covered herein. 

The tabulations show that efficiency, as measured by man-hour 
productivity, depends more upon the extent of mechanization, and 
possibly wages paid, than upon such factors as size of plant. In fact, 
it decreases with size of plant as measured by number of wage earners 
employed, especially for those mills which produced their own logs. 
Productivity does not seem to increase with size of mill as measured 
by either number of wage earners employed, aggregate output, or 
even aggregate horsepower, although for those mills which bought 
their logs, there is some increase in productivity with increase in size 
of mill as measured by aggregate output. 

On the other hand, it is influenced by certain factors. The high- 
wage mills, those which paid the highest hourly wage, sawed, on tne 
average, about 40 per cent more lumber per man-hour than did the 
low-wage mills, but only about 30 per cent more per wage earner. 
The average wage cost per thousand feet of lumber sawed was much 
lower in the case of the high-productivity mills than of the low- 
productivity mills. 

Classification of the mills on the basis of horsepower shows that 
efficiency depends little upon quantity of available horsepower but 
considerably upon the horsepower available per wage earner employed; 
in fact, the factor most reliable as an indicator of efficiency in this 
industry is horsepower per wage earner, the increase in productivity 
with increase in horsepower per wage earner being appreciable. 
Moreover, the wage cost per thousand feet sawed is perhaps a trifle 
smaller in the case of those mills with much horsepower per wage 
earner than in the case of those with little horsepower per wage earner. 


1 August, 1932, pp. 260-267. : 
? The term “‘ wage earners,’’ as used by the Bureau of the Census, includes piece workers as well as time 
workers but does not include salaried officers and salaried employees. 
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Scope of Study 


Tue only convenient measure of the physical output of the lumber 
industry is the board foot, and for the number of board feet sawed to 
be a measure of the labor performed, the mills must work on logs that 
are comparable as to size and hardness and the output comparable as 
to size. The logs sawed by the large mills in the three Pacific Coast 
States are fairly uniform as to size and hardness, the kind of wood 
used being largely Douglas fir, Western pine, and redwood.’ It is 
assumed also that the mills were comparable as to size of product. 
Although each mill may produce some large timbers and some small 
sizes, it is probable that the relative output of any specific size is 
about the same in each of the mills, i. e., the percentage of the total 
production represented by any one size of product is approximately 
the same for all. 

In order to make the data fully comparable, the plants were also 
selected on the basis of (1) the amount of millwork performed upon 
the rough product, and (2) whether they bought or produced the logs 
they sawed. Mills selling an appreciable portion of their products in 
the forms of lath, shingles, veneers, doors, sash, window and door 
frames, moldings, and boxes were omitted from the tabulations. 
Those mills which were included sold at least 90 per cent of their 
products, on the basis of board feet, either as rough or dressed lumber 
(the latter including flooring, ceiling, partition or siding). The 
quantity of lumber sold in the rough state was 63 per cent of the total 
production in the case of those mills which purchased their logs, and 
47 per cent in the case of those which produced the logs they sawed. 
A considerable quantity of lumber, therefore, was dressed in the mills, 
but this was more or less true of all the mills in each of the two groups 
tabulated. 

As to the source of the logs sawed, one group of mills, 47 in number, 
purchased all their logs or produced less than 25 per cent of the logs 
sawed; in fact, only a very few mills included in this group produced 
any logs at all during the year, and the average production of logs 
per mill was negligible. The other group of mills, 46 in number, 
produced 75 per cent or more of the logs sawed. The report for any 
mill producing logs included data as to the wage earners and the man- 
hours worked in the logging camp as well as the wage earners and 
the man-hours worked in the mill proper. Many of the mills which 
produced their logs sold small quantities in log form. The output of 
each mill, as used in the tabulations, was based upon the output of 
lumber rather than of logs. The labor used in the production of the 
logs sold, therefore, was in excess of that necessary for an establish- 
ment to produce its output of rough lumber, including the logging 
operations necessary for this output. For this reason, for these 
establishments the number of wage earners and number of man-hours 
worked were somewhat too large in relation to the output, but no 
correction was attempted because the quantities of logs sold as such 
equaled only a few per cent of the total production. 

In view of the fact that the reports of the 46 mills which produced 
their logs included also the wage earners and man-hours of the logging 





*A few mills were omitted from the tabulations because most of their products were hardwoods, and 
generally of special small sizes such as is used in the manufacture of furniture. 
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camps, the productivity of these mills, in board feet per man-houy 
or per wage earner, was much less than that for the 47 mills which 
bought their logs. The relative productivity per man-hour for the 
first group was only 39 per cent of that for the second, the actwa] 
figures being 51 board feet for the first against 129 for the second: 
and the corresponding figure for productivity per wage earner during 
the year was 42 per cent, being 123,000 board feet against 294,000. 
Although the 93 establishments covered by the present study 
represent only a small percentage of the 1,528 establishments in the 
industry in these three States, the output covered is quite repre- 
sentative of the total production of the industry in the area, being 
4,088 ,629,000 board feet, or 29 per cent of the total of 14,149,301 ,000. 
The corresponding percentages covered for the individual States are: 
California, 20; Oregon, 42; and Washington, 23. 


Trends of Productivity 


Productivity, by States 


TABLE 1 shows averages of output, wages, and horsepower in each 
of the three States for the two groups of mills—the 47 which bought 
their logs, and the 46 which produced the major part of their logs. 
The ‘‘wages”’ item is based on the aggregate amount of compensation 
paid during the year to all wage earners of an establishment. This, 
divided by the year’s output, gives the wages per thousand feet of 
lumber sawed; and the ‘‘wages per man-hour” are obtained by 
dividing the aggregate wages by the total number of man-hours 
worked. The “horsepower” is the sum of the rated capacity of the 
prime movers plus that of the electric motors driven by purchased 
energy. The power of electric motors run by energy generated in 
the establishment, if any, is omitted since to include such motors would 
result in a duplication of some of the power originating with the 
prime movers proper. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE OUTPUT, WAGES, AND HORSEPOWER IN SELECTED LUMBER 
MILLS, BY STATES, 1929 












































Average output of 
Aver-| lumber (in thou- Wages Average horsepower ! 
Num-]| age sand board-feet) 
ber of | num- 
Class of mills and State —_ ber of ” in . . ‘. 
ish- | wage . er er er es- er er 
ments| earn-| Pr es-| Per wage} 1,000 Per | tab- 1,000 | 1,000 
tablish-| man- map-| ;; n 
ers | ment | hour | ©!" feet hour lish- feet | man 
er | sawed ment | sawed |hours 
Mills buying their logs: Cents 
tO” RS PES ae 2 76 | 16, 166 [0.084 | 213 | $7.53] 63.1 438 | 0.027 | 2. 27 
0 UE re 13 | 244] 71,210] .129] 202] 4.41] 56.7] 2,355] .033 | 4.26 
Washington--._....___- 32] 146] 43,822] .131 | 300] 4.57] 59.8] 1,778] .041 | 5.31 
, | RR als” 2hp aire aie 47] 171] 50,220] .129}| 294] 4.55] 58.6] 1,880] .037] 4.83 
Mills producing 75 per cent 
or more of their logs: 

CE a ai 2 11 | 378 | 34,599 | .035 92 | 15.36 | 53.3 | 2,068 | .060] 2.08 
| hee belt al IEE 25 | 307 | 43,991 | .062| 143] 9.46] 58.3] 2,179] .050] 3.05 
Washington -_-_...-.__._-. 10} 217} 24,791 | .052] 114] 12.04] 62:2] 1,122] .045] 2.34 
EE itirtaireicndimbanasenh 46 | 305 | 37,571] .051 | 123] 11.13 | 57.2] 1,922] .051 | 2.63 























1 Rated capacity of prime movers plus that of electric motors driven by purchased energy. 
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In the first group of plants the data for California cover only two 
mills, and the averages for each of the other two States, although 
representing a satisfactory number of establishments, are, in general, 
about equal in value; the figures, therefore, can not be depended 
upon to reveal accurate trends induced by the factors affecting pro- 
ductivity. For the group of mills which produced their logs, 10 or 
more mills were tabulated for each State, and for this reason accurate 
trends are probably indicated. The most outstanding point shown 
for this group is in connection with wages and output. California, 
represented by 11 mills, ranks lowest in wages per man-hour, highest 
in wages per thousand feet of lumber sawed, and lowest in output per 
man-hour. Oregon, on the other band, is lowest in wages per thou- 
sand feet of lumber sawed, highest in output per man-hour, but second 
(somewhat less than Washington) in wages per man-hour. 

The cause of this range in productivity seems to be a matter of 
mechanization. California, with the lowest productivity, is highest 
in average number of wage earners employed and is only slightly in 
excess of the smallest in respect to horsepower per wage earner. On 
the other hand, Oregon, ranking highest in productivity, ranks also 
the highest in respect to horsepower per wage earner. These obser- 
vations are confirmed by Table 2, in which the several establishments 
are classified in respect to each of six factors of productivity without 
regard to their geographical location. 


Productivity, by Size of Plant 


TaBLeE 2 classifies the two groups of establishments according to 
number of wage earners employed, output in thousand feet of lumber 
produced, output per man-hour, average hourly rate of wages, horse- 
power, and horsepower per wage earner. In each case the figures are 
averages per establishment. 

Number of wage earners employed.—As shown in the first section 
of the table, the output per establishment for the 47 mills which 
purchased their logs ranged from 16,793,000 feet in the 13 mills 
with fewer than 100 wage earners (actually averaging 50 wage earners 
each) to 105,785,000 feet in the 8 mills with 300 wage earners or 
more (averaging 364 wage earners each). A tendency to decrease 
with increase in size of plant is shown by the figures in the last two 
columns on output, two on wages, and the last three on horsepower. 
Moreover, in the case of the three columns giving horsepower rates, 
the decreasing tendency is rather pronounced. The cause of the 
lower efficiency of the larger mills in relation to that of the smaller 
mills is not definitely shown by these figures, but it is to be noticed 
in this connection that the output of the largest group of mills is 
6.3 times that of the smallest group, whereas the corresponding 
ratio for the horsepower is only 3.8. Apparently, a larger percentage 
of the work was done by manual labor in the large mills than in the 
small ones. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE OUTPUT, WAGiiS, AND HORSEPOWER IN SELECTED LUMBER 
MILLS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE, 1929 


Mills buying their logs 






































Average output of 
Aver-| lumber (in thou- Wages Average horsepower ! 
Num- age sand board feet) 
ber of | num- ee 
Size classification = ber of . a . a 
ish- | wage er er er er | Per ' 
ments] earn-| estab- a yf 1,000 R.A estab-| 1,000 | 1,000} Per 
ers | lish- | Hourlearmer! fet | hour | lish- | feet |man-| vee 
ment | 20UFr jearner! -awed| 2°UT | ment | sawed | hours\°“"™er 
Number of wage earners: Cents 
i” eee 13 50 | 16,793 |0. 145 336 | $4.15 | 60.1 827 | 0.049 | 7.14 
| 2 2 er eee 20 145 | 40,930 | . 124 282 4.80 | 59.3 | 1,613 . 039 | 4. 87 
eee 6 258 | 79,529 | . 134 308 4.60 | 61.6 | 3,341 - 042 | 5.62 
300 and over___..._.___- 8 364 (105,785 | . 128 291 4.37 | 56.0 | 3, 165 . 030 | 3.83 
—- (in thousand board 
eet): 
Under 20,000_......._-_- 8 41 | 10,226 | .113 | 249] 5.00 | 56.7 439 | .043 | 4.87 
20,000 to 49,999_..._____- 21 120 | 34,769 | .126 290 4.66 | 58.8 | 1,434 - 041 | 5.20 
50,000 and over________- 18 | 288 | 86,022 | .131 | 2909 4.47 | 58.7 | 3,042/ .085 | 4.65 | 
Output per man-hour: 
Under 100 feet__.______- 9 155 | 30,395 | . 085 196 6.38 | 54.5 | 1,490 . 049 | 4.18 | 
100 to 149 feet__________- 24 193 | 56,512 | .125 293 4.52 | 56.5 | 2,081 . 037 | 4.61 | 
150 feet and over_______- 14 142 | 52,179 | .172 7 3.91 | 67.2 | 1, 787 . 034 | 5.89 
Wages per man-hour: | 
Under 50 cents________- 8 172 | 43, 253 | . 104 251 4.40 | 45.7 | 1, 545 036 | 3.71 
50 to 59.9 cents___.______ 19 179 | 51, 334 | . 124 287 4.58 | 56.9 | 1,881 037 | 4. 54 | 
60 cents and over______- 20 | 161 | 51,949! .146 | 323 4.56 | 66.7 | 2,014 039 | 5. 67 
Horsepower in each estab- | 
lishment 1: 
Uae £ee...........+..- 15 67 | 20,698 | . 132 309 4.86 | 64.1 577 . 028 | 3. 67 
1,000 to 2,900.........._. 24 189 | 53,004 | .125 | 281] 4.61 | 57.7 | 1,797 . 034 | 4.23 
3,000 and over_________- 8} 310 | 96,953 | .185 | 313 | 4.30 | 58.1 | 4,573 | .047 | 6.37 
Horsepower! per wage 
earner: 
Li Sas ae eae 28 | 184 | 52,696 | .124 | 286; 4.76 | 58.8/| 1,401 | .027 | 3.29 
ge 13 160 | 47,776 | . 137 299 4.17 | 57.0 | 2,211 . 046 | 6.32 
ans Gvel.........-.....- 6 132 | 43,981 | . 146 333 | 4. 24 | 61.9 | 3, 403 . 077 /11. 28 














Mills producing 75 per cent or more of their logs 





Number of wage earners: : 
,  « 3 sbee See 12 68 | 10, 082 |0. 067 148 | $9.00 | 60.0 431 | 0.043 | 2.85 
a PR ee 12 149 | 19, 437 | . 060 130 9.79 | 59.1 724 . 037 | 2. 25 
PE ennecadis Sivas 3 y 264 | 30,590 | . 049 116 | 11.83 | 57.8 | 1,306 . 043 | 2.09 
400 and over_____._____- 13 695 | 84,518 | .049 122 | 11.47 | 56.5 | 4, 832 . 057 | 2.82 

Ones (in thousand board 

eet): 
Under 20,000__......___- 21 108 | 12, 163 | . 052 113 | 10.85 | 56.7 495 . 041 | 2.13 
20,000 to 49,999......___- 12 240 | 30,461 | . 051 127 | 11.06 | 56.5 | 1, 297 .- 043 | 2.18 
50,000 and over____.___- 13 682 | 85,178 | . 051 125 } 11.22 | 57.6 | 4,805 . 056 | 2.90 

Output per man-hour: 

Under 50 feet ........__- 19 360 | 33,519 | . 037 93 | 14.48 | 53.4 | 1,947 058 | 2.14 
50 to 79 feet........._- = 20 327 | 48, 857 | . 065 149 | 9.38 | 60.5 | 2,437 . 050 | 3. 22 
80 feet and over________- 7 90 | 16,327 | . 097 181 7.36 | 71.5 385 . 024 | 2.29 
Wages per man-hour: 
Under 50 cents____._.-- ll 267 | 29,370 | .046 110 | 9.95 | 45.3 | 1, 557 - 053 | 2.42 
50 to 59.9 cents_____.___- 12 77 | 37,802 | .039 100 | 13. 54 | 53.4 | 2,417 . 064 | 2.52 
60 cents and over______- 23 | 285 | 41,373 | .063 | 145 | 10.38 | 65.8 | 1, . 044 | 2.82 
Horsepower in each estab- 
lishment !: 
Co Se ee 22} 122 | 14,882 .055 | 122 10.81 | 59.5 453 | .030 | 1.67 
>, Ls 5a erie 17 313 | 38,817 | .051 124 | 11.11 | 57.0 | 1,745 045 | 2.31 
_ 3,000 and over___.....-- 7 | 861 (105,852 | .050 | 123 | 11.29 | 56.5 | 6,972 | .066 | 3.30 
Horsepower! per wage 
earner: 
EE 20 255 | 26,359 | . 042 103 | 13.40 | 56.0 917 . 035 | 1.45 
SE 23 338 | 42,790 | .054 127 | 10.60 | 57.5 308 . 054 | 2.93 
ae 3 382 | 72,305 | . 076 189 8.01 | 60.7 | 5,670 | .078 | 5.94 






































1 Rated capacity of prime movers plus that of electric motors driven by purchased energy. 
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The corresponding figures for the mills which produced their 
logs show that the output per establishment ranged from 10,082,000 
feet for the 12 mills employing fewer than 100 wage earners each 
(actually averaging 68 wage earners each) to 84,518,000 feet for the 
13 mills with 400 wage earners or more each (averaging 695 wage 
earners). Here, the output per man-hour and per wage earner both 
decreases with increase in size of mill, even though the rates on 
horsepower increase slightly; and the wages per thousand feet of 
lumber sawed increases with increase in size of mill, although the 
average wage per man-hour decreases slightly. The explanation of 
the relatively lower efficiency or productivity of the large mills in 
this group probably lies in the logging operations. The larger the 
mill, the farther back into the mountains and inaccessible places 
have the logging operations been carried, so that more labor (i. e., 
more wage earners and more man-hours) is required to produce a 
given quantity of logs than is necessary for a small mill. The horse- 
power figures apply only to the equipment in the mills and not to 
that used in logging. Hence, although the large mills themselves 
may be adequately powered, the advantage gained thereby was ap- 
parently offset by the relatively large added number of wage earners 
necessary to carry on their logging operations. 

Quantity of product—The second sections of the table classify 
the two groups of establishments according to quantity of lumber 
sawed, the smallest class in each case covering the mills which sawed 
less than 20,000,000 feet each during the year and the largest class 
those which sawed 50,000,000 feet or more. The results portrayed 
by these two sets of tabulations are about the same as those shown 
in the sections on number of wage earners employed. The most 
outstanding differences are shown for the mills which bought their 
logs. The rates on horsepower show little or no tendency to decrease 
with increase in size of plant on the basis of output, and this is ac- 
companied with a slight increase in productivity; in the classification 
based on number of wage earners, both the horsepower rates and the 
productivity rates decreased appreciably with increase in size of 
mill. Additional consideration to the relationship of productivity 
to horsepower and horsepower per wage earner will be given later. 
The tremendous amount of labor consumed in logging operations 
is well revealed by a comparison of these sections in which the mills 
are classified according to output. For the mills which bought 
their logs, the largest group, producing 50,000,000 feet or more, 
turned out an average output of 86,022,000 feet with 288 wage 
earners, while for the mills which produced their logs 682 wage 
earners were employed to produce an average of only 85,178,000 
feet. The productivity per wage earner of the former, 299,000 
feet, was 2.4 times that of the latter, 125,000 feet. In other words, 
relatively 58 per cent of the effort of the second group, on the basis 
of number of wage earners, and 61 per cent on the basis of man- 
hours, was spent in logging operations. 

Output per man-hour.—The third sections of the table, in which the 
establishments are classified according to the output per man-hour, 
show that the wage cost per thousand feet sive decreased greatly 
with increase in output per man-hour. Furthermore, this occurred 
even though the average wage cost per hour increased appreciably 
with increase in productivity. For the 47 mills which bought their 
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logs, the wage cost per thousand feet ranged from $6.38 for the 9 
mills producing less than 100 feet per man-hour to only $3.91 for 
those 14 mills producing 150 feet and over per man-hour; and the 
accompanying wage cost per man-hour ranged from 54.5 cents to 
67.2 cents. 

This is especially significant when considered in connection with 
the average number of wage earners per plant. It becomes evident 
that efficiency, as measured by output per man-hour, is not entirely 
a matter of size of mill; the nine least efficient mills averaged 155 
wage earners each, and the 14 most efficient ones averaged only 142 
wage earners each; and yet, with 8 per cent fewer wage earners in 
the latter group, its pd der ai (172 feet per man-hour) was twice 
that of the former (85 feet per man-hour). 

This is confirmed by the figures for the mills which produced their 
logs. Those figures, however, are characterized by still larger varia- 
tion than was exhibited by the mills which purchased their logs. 

Wages per man-hour.—The figures obtained when the establish- 
ments are classified according to the average wage cost per man-hour 
show that although there is considerable range in the average hourly 
wage rate and in the productivity, the relative increases in the two 
are almost identical; that for wages is slightly in excess of that 
for productivity. Among the mills which purchased their logs, the pro- 
ductivity for those paying 60 cents and over per man-hour (146 feet 
per man-hour) was 40 per cent in excess of that for those paying less 
than 50 cents per man-hour (104 feet per man-bour); and the corre- 
sponding increase in average wage cost was 46 per cent, i. e., from 
45.7 to 66.7 cents. In other words, the increase in productivity 
apparently was 6 per cent less than that in wage cost. The horse- 
power per thousand feet of lumber sawed was about constant. 

Substantially the same situation is found among the mills which 
produced their logs. The increase in productivity in this case, how- 
ever, is 8 per cent less than the increase in hourly wage cost. 

Horsepower.—The fifth and sixth sections of the table classify the 
establishments according to aggregate horsepower rating and horse- 
power per wage earner employed, respectively. The data for the 
classification based on average horsepower per establishment are very 
similar to those for the classification based on output. The mills 
with the smallest horsepower had the smallest average output, and 
the mills with the largest horsepower the largest average output. 
The productivity, however, measured either per man-hour or per 
wage earner, remained about constant, being B ack the same for the 
mills with several thousand horsepower as for the mills with less than 
one thousand horsepower. This was the case whether the mills 
bought their logs or produced them. 

The situation is quite different, however, when the mills are classi- 
fied on the basis of horsepower per wage earner. The mills with the 
largest horsepower per Wage earner showed considerably more pro- 
productivity than those with least horsepower per wage earner, especi- 
ally in the case of those mills which produced their logs. For those 
which purchased their logs, the output per man-hour was 124 feet for 
those with less than 10 horsepower per wage earner, whereas it was 
146 feet for those with 20 or more horsepower per wage earner. 
This is accompanied, however, with a very large range in the figures 
for horsepower per thousand feet sawed, running from 0.027 to 0.077 
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horsepower. The power per wage earner ranged from 7.6 to 25.8 
horsepower. 

The range in productivity in relation to horsepower per wage 
earner, in the mills which produced their logs, was even greater. In 
this group, the mills with less than 5 horsepower per wage earner 
showed an output of 42 feet per man-hour whereas those with 10 or 
more horsepower per wage earner produced 76 feet per man-hour, 
i. e., 80 per cent more. The accompanying range in horsepower per 
wage earner was from 3.6 to 14.8. 

For both groups of mills the average wage cost per man-hour shows 
little relation to the available horsepower per wage earner, but does 
increase slightly (about 7 per cent) with increase in horsepower per 
wage earner; on the other hand, the wage cost per thousand feet of 
lumber sawed is considerably less for those mills with much horse- 
power per wage earner than for those with little horsepower per wage 
earner. This is especially the case for those mills which produced 
their logs. For these, the wage cost per thousand feet was $13.40 for 
those mills with less than 5 horsepower per wage earner, and only 
$8.01 for those with 10 or more horsepower per wage earner, a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent. 

The mills with the greatest horsepower per wage earner are not the 
largest as measured by the number of wage earners employed. 
Indeed, for the mills which bought their logs, those with the largest 
number of wage earners seem to predominate in the groups with least 
horsepower per wage earner. 
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Industrial Relations in the Electrical Industry 


A ACCOUNT of a cooperative plan for adjusting industrial 
{“X relations, set up in 1920 by representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is given in a recent study by the 
director of research of the latter organization.' 

The plan centers in the National Council on Industrial Relations 
for the Electrical Construction Industry, which is the formal designa- 
tion of the machinery set up. Two years of preparation preceded the 
establishment of this council. The immediate point of attack was the 
lessening of strikes. 

In 1919, when conversations between employers and union leaders were going 
forward about a plan for the industry, there were 3,630 strikes in the United States, 
involving 4,160,348 men. The next year, in 1920, there were 3,411 strikes, involv- 
ing 1,463,054 men; in 1921, 2,385 strikes, involving 1,099,248 men. 

The leaders in the electrical construction industry knew the strike habit first 
hand. Yearly about the first of May agreements expired. Negotiation, begun 
three months before, usually resulted in an impasse, and regularly as May Day 
rolled around, the men dropped their tools and walked out or the employers locked 
their office doors. It was no unusual thing for the union to be operating 200 local 
strikes at one time. 

Now one of the fallacies of popular thought is that labor unionists enjoy strikes. 
This is far from the truth. Strikes bring much inconvenience, much suffering,— 
and often real misery to women and children. Strikes are paradoxical weapons 
that usually leave the disputants exactly where they began, except for exhaustion, 
worn nerves, and festering bitterness. Negotiationsfollow. Some kind of under- 
standing isreached. Disputes settled by strike or lockout make future peaceful 
settlements more difficult. Beiligerent emotions whipped up must have some 
destination, just as habits of cooperation tend to strengthen with use. The strike 
is an expensive device, more costly to unionists than to employers and more costly 
to an industry than to either of the disputants. 


There is no formal record of the meetings between representatives 
of the employers and the union during the first two years of negotia- 
tion, and no evidence that there was any effort to build a rigid, hard- 
and-fast plan to erect a highly mechanized structure. The eventual 
plan was grounded in good will between the leaders on both sides. 


There were self-searchings and investigations. There is every reason to believe 
that all former arbitration boards—their methodology, their decisions, their fail- 
ures—were closely scanned. It was concluded that arbitration as between labor 
and capital had failed in the past because any and every tribunal set up failed to 
inspire complete confidence. It was concluded that this confidence was lacking 
primarily because labor had come to feel that justice was stacked against it, in 
the beginning, even though so-called representatives of a third party, the public, 
were allowed to participate. The break with tradition, therefore, was complete 
and sharp. It was concluded that (1) labor should sit on the board; (2) labor 
should have equal representation with contractors; (3) the so-called disinterested 
party (who can never really be disinterested) should be excluded; (4) that all 
decisions should be unanimous. 





| Hedges, M. H.: A strikeless industry—a cooperative plan for adjusting industrial relations. New 
York, The John Day Co. (Pamphlet No. 9), 1932. 
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When it was decided that labor was to be equally represented, and 
that decisions to be binding were to be unanimous, there was little 
difficulty in getting the necessary resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tions of the respective organizations in 1919. A committee of five 
from each convention was appointed. This joint committee met first 
on January 26, 1920, for the organization of the plan. 


The joint committee proceeded upon the assumption that strikes were caused 
by a condition. No orderly course had been set up for the settling of disputes. 
These ‘‘idealists’’ believed that a proper course thus charted would lessen strikes. 
They even dreamed of a strikeless industry. 


The code of policies formulated by the National Council for Indus- 
trial Relations shortly after its establishment is as follows: 


1. The council views with disfavor sudden changes in wages, as unfair to em- 
ployers on account of contract commitments. The council likewise, and for the 
same reason, discourages retroactive wage advances, unless requested by both 
disputants. The council reserves the right, however, to render decisions making 
sudden changes, or retroactive changes, or both, if in special cases the facts appear 
to warrant such action. 

2. Industrial enterprise as a source of livelihood for both employer and employee 
should be so conducted that due consideration is given to the situation of all 
persons dependent upon it. 

3. The public interest, the welfare and prosperity of the employer and 
employee, require adjustment of industrial relations by peaceful methods. 

4. Regularity and continuity of employment should be sought to the fullest 
extent possible and should constitute a responsibility resting alike upon employefs, 
wage earners, and the public. 

5. The right of workers to organize is as clearly recognized as that of any other 
element or part of the community. 

6. Industrial harmony and prosperity will be most effectually promoted by 
adequate representation of the parties in interest. Existing forms of represen- 
tation should be carefully studied and availed of in so far as they may be found 
to have merit and are adaptable to the peculiar conditions of the electrical 
industry. 

7. Whenever agreements are made with respect to industrial relations they 
should be faithfully observed. 

8. Such agreements should contain provisions for prompt and final interpre- 
tation in the event of controversy regarding meaning or application. 

9. Wages should be adjusted with due regard to purchasing power of the 
wage and to the right of every man to an opportunity to earn a living, and 
accumulate a competence; to reasonable hours of work and working conditions; 
to a decent home, and to the enjoyment of proper social conditions, in order to 
improve the general standard of citizenship. 

10. Efficient production in conjunction with adequate wages is essential to 
successful industry. Arbitrary restriction of output below reasonable standards 
is harmful to the interest of wage earners, employers, and the public and should 
not be permitted. Industry, efficiency, and initiative whenever found should 
be encouraged and adequately rewarded, while indolence and indifference should 
be condemned. 

11. Continuing agreements are recommended, providing they contain pro- 
vision for settling disputes and for composing differences arising from contro- 
versial subjects, by reference to disinterested and competent judges. 


Only 33 major decisions were rendered by the council in the first 
10 years of its existence. A review of these 33 decisions reveals the 
council’s struggles to set up new standards of procedure. 

The first case to be submitted to the council was in 1921. A dispute 
arose in Detroit, between a large local of the union and the employers, 
over the demand of the employers for a wage cut of 25 cents an hour. 
The council refused to cut the wages of the Detroit workers. It said: 

A fair wage, in the opinion of the council, is one which upon assumption based 


on statistics as to the duration of employment will satisfy as nearly as possible 
all the workers’ needs; The adequacy of the wage to satisfy all of the workers’ 
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needs is regulated by the cost of living and will vary with the fluctuating pur. 
chasing power of the dollar. Embodied in that statement is the principle upon 
which the council has reached its decision on the Detroit dispute. 


In one early decision the council summarized the major causes of 
disputes as between the workers and the employers: 

Intermittent and shifting employment, which brings discontent on the part 
of the wage earner. 

The system of price competition, which drives both employers and employees 
to exploit the job to their mutual detriment, and 

The lack of any general and moving understanding of the indissoluble partner- 
ship which exists in industry between management and labor. 


The idea of partnership between management and men is de- 
veloped in a later decision of the council. 

The council is impressed with the fact that much education is still necessary 
for those in the building industry, if they are to appreciate the essential truth 
that every one of the crafts of which the industry is composed consists of workers, 
directive and manual. Directive workers may not insist on rules and regulations 
to the detriment of the manual workers without detriment to the craft; nor 
may the manual workers insist on conditions and wages to the detriment of the 
directive workers without detriment to the craft. ‘These facts are as funda- 
mental as the law of gravitation and if they are passed by without due recogni- 
tion their force is not thereby diminished. Cooperation is the law of the industry 
and when that law is violated the industry, the craft, pays the penalty. ' 


The council, at another time, “is of the opinion that it would be 
in economic fallacy to fix wages at the lowest notch in any par- 
ticular locality, because the lowest-paid trade in the building industry 
has uniformly tended toward stagnation in growth, due to the un- 
attractiveness of the monetary return as compared with other 
callings.” 

In these decisions the council was conservative about instituting 
wage cuts and about hampering production in the matter of work- 
ing rules. 

It was inevitable that cooperative methods of settling disputes would overflow 
into other channels. The rapid adoption of the 5-day week in the electrical 
construction industry fn principal industrial centers during the years 1928-1929, 
in many instances at no cut in wages, can be traced to the habit of conference. 
Hitherto curtailment of hours has been won at the price of recurring strikes or 
at the cost of prolonged economic pressure. During the depression, rotation of 
work—to relieve unemployment—has been instituted in many cities without 
friction. Wage cuts have been greatly retarded. 


The most notable instance of the widening influence of cooperative 
relations appears in the setting up of group insurance. benefits, on an 
industrial basis, in several cities. The group life plan provides $3,000 
life insurance, $40 a month pension on reaching the age of 65, and 
disability benefits. The policy is adapted to the needs of the pre- 
carious building industry. It does not lapse because of unemploy- 
ment; it does not collect from retired members; it does not lapse in 
case of labor disputes; and it does not lapse because workers change 
employers, or places of operation. It is maintained by allocating a 
portion of each hourly wage of every man who works, to an insurance 
reserve. 

The Electrical Guild of North America, founded by a competent 
group of electrical contractors, May 2, 1930, represents a further 
advancement of cooperative relations in the electrical construction 
industry. In one of his recent addresses, L. K. Comstock, president 
of the Electrical Guild, said: 
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We have amalgamated the ideas of the radical and the conservative, a process 
which accords with the law of growth. * * * 

The cooperative plan has been set up in an industry, the problems of which are 
usually complex; which feels strongly the veering winds of an unstable economic 
world; which has hitherto been only slightly permeated by the rational spirit. 

The cooperative plan insures democracy by dealing with the voluntary society 
of the workers; it guards management by making it the central source of power 
in the industry; it establishes industrial government without the aid of the 
State; it secures stability without fixity; it elevates craftsmanship and technology 
to places of prominence. It has features not dissimilar to those of the once- 
projected guild socialism, with the added virtue of being a going concern. 
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Employees’ Suggestion Systems ! 


REPORT containing an analysis of employees’ suggestion sys- 

tems, based on the plans of more than one hundred companies, 
has recently been issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
These plans, the report states, in utilizing the practical experience 
and specialized knowledge of individual employees serve primarily as 
a direct source of ideas which will be of benefit to the firm but they 
also have the less obvious effect of stimulating the interest of employ- 
ees in the work of the company and of improving the general morale. 
Also, through encouraging employees to think, an excellent ground- 
work is laid for training and some firms which follow the policy of 
filling higher positions from the general force use suggestion systems as 
a guide to eligibility for advancement. 

There are three types of suggestion systems—continuous, contest, 
and a combination of the two. In the first type, suggestions may 
be made at any time, while in the contest type the submission of 
suggestions is limited to a specified period. Continuous plans are 
found more frequently but some companies believe that restricting 
the period during which ideas may be presented results in an improve- 
ment in the quality and quantity of suggestions. Under the contest 
type of plan the attention of the employees is concentrated upon the 
contest, while it is thought that after a continuous plan has been in 
= some time the interest of the employees in the plan gradually 

eclines. 

One of the earliest formal suggestion plans was that of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn., which provided for a 
system of payments for valuable inventions which the company 
reserved the right to purchase; this plan is no longer in existence. 
The oldest system now in operation is believed to be that of the 
National Cash Register Co., which was established in 1894, while 
that of the Eastman Kodak Co., which was started about the same 
time, has also been in operation throughout the entire period. The 
present study, covering the plans of 108 companies, shows that prior 
to 1912 the idea gained little headway and that the greatest growth 
in the number of plans has been since 1919. Before 1912 only 7 of 
these concerns had suggestion systems, 34 were established between 
that year and 1919, and 67 from 1920 to 1928. 

In order to avoid the submission of a large number of impractical 
ideas, employers frequently find it desirable both to define what is 
considered a suggestion and to specify the subjects regarding which 





! Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, Policyholders Service Bureau. Employees’ suggestion systems, 
New York, 1932. 
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ideas are desired. One company states that, “the basis of a sugges. 
tion should be a new idea or a new application of an old ides.” 
Similar statements appear in a number of suggestion handbooks and 
many companies print lists of topics on which ideas are desired and 
for which awards will be made. The list suggested by the Genera] 
Electric Co. includes suggestions for reducing production costs; 
increasing production; improving manufacturing methods, the 
quality or design of the product, and equipment and tools; prevent- 
ing accidents or injury to health; improving working conditions; and 
preventing waste of material, labor, power, and floor space. Some 
companies also list the subjects, such as, for example, ordinary main- 
tenance repairs, for which no award will be made. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, in addition to the regular suggestion program 
encourages employees who desire to cooperate, but lack confidence 
and initiative, through a plan of “‘assigned problems.” ‘Under the 
plan, when a foreman is confronted with a problem to which he has 
no immediate answer, he first discusses it with the process engineer 
to make sure thatsome one is not working on a similar problem. If 
no effort is being made to solve the problem, he may select a worker 
to aid him in his study of the situation. If a satisfactory answer is 
found, both the foreman and the workman receive awards.”’ 

It is necessary, in the establishment of a suggestion plan, to deter- 
mine what employees shall be eligible to participate. In general the 
plans are restricted to employees below the rank of foreman or de- 
partment head. However, one company is cited which encourages 
suggestions from foremen, assistant foremen, subforemen, and all 
supervisors and department heads but does not pay money awards 
to members of the time study, production engineering, and research 
and engineering departments since new ideas and better methods of 
production are expected of them in line with the proper discharge of 
their duties. Another company not only permits every employee 
to make suggestions and receive awards but also awards a prize to 
the foreman whose department makes the most valuable suggestion 
during a campaign. 

Suggestions which are found worthwhile are generally paid for in 
cash, but some companies make other awards such as certificates, 
photographs, jewelry, and banners, and sometimes both cash and 
prizes are given. The amounts of the cash awards usually vary 
according to the value of the suggestion, frequently being fixed at a 
percentage of the estimated savings for the first year, with a fixed 
maximum, and where the saving is intangible the rewards may be 
made according to the grade of the suggestion. If the system is con- 
ducted on a contest basis there is often a scale of awards graduated 
according to the value of the suggestion. In some cases supplemen- 
tary awards are given to employees who have had a number of sugges- 
tions accepted. 

The suggestion plans are nearly always administered by committees 
appointed by the management but occasionally the plan is placed in 
the hands of the employee representation organization and in some 
instances the suggestion system is organized as a function of one o! - 
the major operating departments. 

Since delay in distributing awards has a tendency to create a feel- 
ing among the workers that the management is not interested in the 
workers’ ideas, most plans endeavor to reduce the length of time 
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between the submission of an idea and the payment of the reward to 
a minimum, although in some instances the granting of the awards 
is made a special feature of some formal function during the year. 

It has been found that the percentage of acceptable suggestions 
ranges from 20 to 50 per cent. The General Electric Co. in 1931 is 
reported to have awarded $55,739 to employees for suggestions for 
improving their jobs. A total of 19,595 suggestions was received and 
6,383 were adopted. 

The motive behind the suggestion systems of most companies is 
said to be the hope of obtaining profitable ideas, and unless such 
plans can be expected to result in definite savings few executives will 
favor them. However, it has been found that the intangible bene- 
fits are often of major importance and suggestions relative to public 
relations policies, for example, may be of very definite value to the 
company. 


Report of English Committee on Road and Rail Transport! 


HE relations between the railroad services and the agencies con- 
veying goods by motor in England have caused considerable 
difficulty, and last April a committee of four representatives of each 
interest, under the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter, was appointed 
to consider the whole situation. 


The terms of reference were to consider what would be a fair basis of competi- 
tion and division of function between rail and road transport of goods; to con- 
sider the facts relating to the incidence of highway costs in relation to the con- 
tributions of the different classes of mechanically propelled vehicles; to consider 
the nature and extent of the regulation which, in view of modern economic devel- 
opments, should be applied to goods transport by road and rail, and to make such 
recommendations as they are able to frame designed to assist the two sides of the 
industry to carry out their functions under equitable conditions. 


The committee has recently presented a unanimous report in which 
three points are stressed: (1) That tbe users of mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles may fairly be called upon to meet the cost of keeping 
up the highways; (2) that this cost should be more fairly apportioned 
than at present between different classes of vehicles; and (3) that 
public control should be exercised over the hours and working condi- 
tions of those employed in road transport. 


Distribution of Cost of Keeping up the Roads 


THE committee point out that the advent of the internal-combus- 
tion engine has completely changed the character and extent of the 
use of the roads, and that the annual cost of constructing and main- 
taining them has risen from about £12,000,000 at tae beginning of 
the century to about £60,000,000 at the present time. 


The committee point out that commercial road transport, by itself, is far from 

paying She total cost, and that it would be unjust for them to be treated as if the 

roads had been built specifically for such purpose and for its specific use. On the» 
other hand it is felt that private car owners may be paying more than their fair 

proportion of the £60,000,000, and that any such proportion should not be uti- 

lized to subsidize commercial transport. The railways are paying £64,000,000 

per annum by way of interest on capital, maintenance and renewal, signalmen’s 

wages, and local rates [taxes] for what to them is the equivalent of the roads to 

commercial transport, and this constitutes the prime difference between road and 

rail industries. 


sh, Data are from Railway Review (London), Aug. 19, 1932; and Manchester (England) Guardian, Aug, 
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At present, road users are subject to a tax on gasoline of 3d. jer 
gallon and must pay fees for licenses. Both these methods of raising 
funds, as at present practiced, result in unfair distribution of the eos 
of the roads. 

More than half the contributions made by the owners of motor vehicles is j,oy 
in the form of a 3d. per gallon petrol duty. Steam, electric, and fuel-oil vel)jcjoc 
entirely escape this duty. The report also points out that under the prese) 
scale of duties a 10-ton vehicle pays no more in license duty than a 5-ton vehicle. 
This gives a preferential advantage to just that type of vehicle which the evidence 
showed to involve disproportionately high road expenditure. 


After considering the question from various angles, the committee 
concluded that it would be fair to require the commercial vehicles to 
pay £23,500,000 of the £60,000,000 to be raised, while the balance. 
amounting to £36,500,000, should be paid by other mechaniéally 
propelled vehicles. This would mean an increase of £2,500,000 in 
receipts from commercial vehicles, and the committee recommends 
that this should be secured by increasing the license fees for such 
vehicles, especially for those which do not use gasoline and therefore 
escape contributions through the gasoline tax. For vehicles weighing, 
unloaded, not over 3 tons, no change is proposed, but the committee 
recommends that for those above that weight there should be drastic 
increases, varying With weight, use of solid or pneumatic tires, and 
source of motive power. 


Hours and Working Conditions 


Hours and working conditions for railway employees are sharply 
defined, and are defended by custom, by law, and by strong organiza- 
tions among the workers. In road transport these defenses have not 
yet been built up, and the large number of competing units, together 
with the lack of any strong organization among the workers, has per- 
mitted the development of abuses on the part of some employers. 
The committee holds that it is to the interest of the public that the 
employees in road transport should have reasonable hours, wages, and 
working conditions, just as it is that the vehicles used should be main- 
tained in good condition, and feels that the license system may well be 
utilized to secure these ends. 

We agree without hesitation that all such vehicles should be required to have 
licenses which are conditional, not only upon the payment of the appropriate 
contribution toward the annual road costs, but also upon the observance of proper 


conditions as to fair wages and conditions of service, and the maintenance of the 
vehicles in a state of fitness. 


It is also suggested that a continuing committee might be appointed 
to deal with these matters, developing them as conditions may 
require. 


wth: 4 ete 
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Cooperation Between Roads and Railways 


ON THIs point the committee is rather vague, not going beyond an 
indorsement of cooperation: ‘‘We believe that the best division of 
function will be obtained mainly through the deliberate effort of those 
engaged in road and rail transport to coordinate their services and 
give the public the full advantage of complementary service.” 








WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Regulation of Employment of Women in Brazil’ 


BRAZILIAN decree (No. 21417) of May 17, 1932, lays down 
specific regulations regarding the work of women in industrial 
and commercial establishments. 

As regards the wages of workers, the decree states that no distinc- 
tion shall be made as to sex. 

The employment of women in public or privately owned industrial 
and commercial establishments between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. is pro- 
hibited. Exceptions are made, however, in the following cases: Women 
employed in establishments where only members of the same family 
work; those whose work is necessary to prevent interruption of the 
normal operation of the establishment in case of emergencies, or to 
prevent the loss of raw materials or perishable substances; those 
employed in hospitals, clinics, sanatoriums, and insane asylums and 
directly responsible for the care of patients; those over 18 years of 
age employed by telephone and radio companies; and those holding 
responsible administrative positions. 

Women shall not be required to handle articles above a given weight 
nor be employed in work carried on underground, in subterranean 
mining operations, quarries, private or public. construction work, or 
in dangerous or unhealthful tasks. 

Pregnancy alone shall not constitute a justifiable cause for the dis- 
missal of a woman from her position. Expectant mothers shall not 
be required to work during the four weeks preceding and following 
childbirth. In unusual circumstances these periods may each be 
increased to six weeks, upon the recommendation of a physician. 
Women shall be entitled to receive half pay during the four to six 
weeks preceding and following childbirth, computed on the basis of 
their average wages during the previous six months. The compensa- 
tion paid the woman workers during the period in which they are 
unable to work is to be taken from the funds established by the 
Institute of Social Insurance, unless money is not available from this 
source, in which case the employer must pay it. 

When 30 or more women over 16 years of age are employed in an 
establishment it shall provide a day nursery for the employees’ chil- 
dren. Woman employees shall be allowed two rest periods a day, of 
a half hour each, to nurse their children during the first six months 
following childbirth. 








! Data are from Brazil, Diario Oficial, Rio de Janeiro, May 19, 1932. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Industrial Diseases and Poisoning in British Factories, 193] 


HE report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops in 

Great Britain for the year 1931 contains the report of Dr. John 
C. Bridge, senior medical inspector of factories, showing the causes 
and extent of industrial diseases and poisoning among workers jn 
British factories. 

Special investigations of health hazards made during the year 
included a study of the conditions of work and extent of exposure to 
asbestos dust of packers in the asbestos industry, an inquiry into the 
health of workers in contact with cellulose solutions and the effect on 
health of the constituents of such paints and lacquers, and an investi- 
gation of the effects of the work in coke ovens and by-products plants 
upon the general health of the workers. 

Table 1 shows the number of cases of disease resulting from the use 
of some of the more important industrial poisons for certain years 
from 1900 to 1931. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF CASES OF POISONING AND OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES AMONG 
FACTORY WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1900 TO 1931 
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Lead poisoning.—There was a very decided decrease in the number 
of cases of lead poisoning and in the number of deaths, 168 cases with 
21 deaths having been reported in 1931 as compared with 265 cases 
and 32 deaths the previous year. The decreased number of cases is 
in part explained by the smaller number exposed to risk, but it is 
also considered that there is better protection from the risk attendant 
upon the use of lead. The report points out the possibility of con- 
fusion between lead poisoning and certain types of acute appendicitis, 
as three cases of lead poisoning which had been vanel on were 
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reported during the year. The possibility of such confusion is likely 
to arise in a first attack when there is no inquiry as to a man’s occupa- 
tion and especially when the lead risk is, as it were, ‘‘concealed”’ in 
that the occupation is not a common source of lead poisoning or when 
the man is not aware that he is exposed to lead at all. The largest 
number of cases of lead poisoning, 64 with 6 deaths, occurred in the 
paintin of buildings, followed by 21 cases and 1 death in electric 
accumulator works; 15 cases and 1 death in smelting of metals; and 
10 cases and 1 death in paint and color manufacture, the remainder 
occurring in a variety of industries. The proportion of deaths in 
the pottery industry is high, as 7 of the 9 cases reported resulted 
in death. However, part of these cases at least were not first 
reported during the year. Vitreous enameling was responsible for 7 
cases and 1 death, in the fatal case the man having been employed as 
an enameler for 33 years. 

Chronic benzene poisoning— The one case of chronic benzene 
poisoning reported occurred in a man who had worked with benzol 
for 38 years—30 years at a benzol distillation plant and 8 years in 
superintending the packing of benzol with only very slight exposure. 
The case is considered of special interest as the onset of ill health 
was sudden. Following the extraction of several teeth the patient 
grew rapidly worse, dying in a few months from the beginning of the 
illness. If there had been no history of exposure to benzol the case 
would probably have been diagnosed as agranulocytic angina—a rare 
disease in which there is acute inflammation in the mouth, together 
with a progressive anemia. In the case reported there was a septic 
ulcerative condition in the mouth and the red blood cells were re- 
duced to about one-quarter the normal number while the number of 
white cells was even more reduced. 

Torie jaundice.—The seven cases of toxic jaundice with two fatal- 
ities were due to arseniuretted hydrogen. Six cases, including the 
two fatalities, arose in the damping down of residue containing a 
metallic arsenide to eliminate the dust during moving. Although 
toxic doses were inhaled on specific occasions, it was shown that slight 
amounts of arsenic had been inhaled from time to time as in one of 
the fatal cases there were traces of arsenic in the bones. 
Anthrar.—The number of cases of anthrax was much smaller than 
in the preceding year, numbering 21 with 4 deaths as compared with 
43 cases and 6 deaths in 1930. Nine cases occurred in the wool 
industry, 7 in hides and skins, 4 in the horsehair industry, and 1 in 
a slaughterhouse worker. 

Epitheliomatous ulceration.—There were 76 cases of epithelioma 
with 15 deaths due to work in pitch and tar, including patent fuel 
works, tar distilling, gas works, and other industries. Two cases 
were due to paraffin in shale oil works, and 78 with 31 deaths were 
caused by mineral oil, chiefly in cotton mule spinning. The addition 
of 60 new cases among cotton mule spinners brings the total number 
of recorded cases among these workers to 1,062, of which 867 were in 
spinners who were still employed when the disease was recognized, 
52 occurred in spinners who had retired before recognition of the 
disease, for periods varying from 1 to 16 years, and 143 were in 
ex-spinners who had taken up other employment which might in 
some cases have contributed to the causation of the disease. Eight 
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cases of carcinoma of the bladder were reported, five of which occurred 
in chemical workers employed for periods varying from 14 to 23 years 
in the manufacture of synthetic dyes. 

Dermatitis.—Reporting of cases of skin disease is not compulsory 
but up to 1930 the number of cases reported had steadily increased. 
The decrease reported first in that year was maintained in 1931, the 
number of cases voluntarily reported falling from 789 to 666. While 
the decrease in the volume of trade accounts for part of this decrease 
it is evident from the reports that the incidence of some of the more 
readily controlled causes of dermatitis has been reduced. 

Silicosis and asbestosis.—There were 785 deaths reported from fibro- 
sis of the lungs, of which 319 were due to silicosis. In all cases, even 
those in which the employment on the certificate showed no known 
exposure to silica dust, it was found by following up the history of 
— that there had been previous exposure to dust containing 
silica. 

There were 9 deaths reported during the year from asbestosis or 
asbestosis with tuberculosis. In the comparatively short period since 
the disease has been recognized there have been 35 deaths reported 
from this cause for which full particulars are available. The averiige 
age at death in the cases of asbestosis with tuberculosis Was 45.7 years 
and the average length of employment in asbestos 13.5 years, while in 
the cases without tuberculosis the average age at death was 40.6 years 
and the average length of employment in asbestos 15.1 years. 

Poisoning from gases and fumes.—The number of cases of poisoning 
from carbon monoxide was 63 with 8 deaths, which was much smaller 
than the preceding year. Of these cases, 8 with 2 deaths were caused 
by blast-furnace gas; 28 with 2 deaths by power-furnace gas; 18 with 
3 deaths by coal gas; and 9 cases with 1 death were due to various 
causes. 

Table 2 shows the number of cases of poisoning from gases and fumes 
for the years 1927 to 1931: 


TABLE 2.—NU MBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL POISONING FROM GASES AND FUM ES, 
1927 TO 1931, BY YEARS 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 








Accident Statistics of the National Safety Council for 1931 


CCIDENTS in the United States during 1931 were responsible for 
Ai taittety 97,000 deaths and 9,403,000 nonfatal injuries, 
according to the 1932 edition of Accident Facts, the annual statistical 
publication of the National Safety Council. It is estimated that the 
wage loss, medical expense, and overhead insurance cost involved 
in these deaths and injuries amounted to $2,308,000,000. 

The number of deaths is based on a 2.2 per cent reduction from the 
figures of the United States Bureau of the Census for 1930 (99,300), 
as such a reduction was indicated in a compilation of reports from 39 
States and the District of Columbia. An estimated division of the 
deaths attributes 17,000 to industrial accidents, 33,500 to motor- 
vehicle accidents, 20,000 to other public accidents, and 29,000 to home 
accidents. It was further estimated that the figures for motor vehicles 
included 2,500 deaths to persons gainfully employed, which conse- 
quently are also classed as industrial, so that they appear in both 
groups of the division, but the duplication is eliminated in the total. 

Comparison vith the 1930 figures shows reductions of 2,000 in 
industrial fatalities and 1,000 in home fatalities, but an increase of 
about 600 in motor-vehicle fatalities, while the deaths resulting from 
other public accidents remained stationary. The estimated duplica- 
tion in motor-vehicle and industrial fatalities was reduced 500. 

It is stated that the absence of adequate data prevents any accurate 
statement regarding the distribution of all accidental injuries during 
the year by extent of disability. A rough approximation of such a 
distribution, however, is made, based on data from the United States 
Bureau of the Census, State industrial commissions, insurance com- 
panies, and individual industrial establishments. This distribution, 
further divided for the four principal classes of accidents, is presented 


as Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1931, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 








Extent of disability 


Type of accident Total 
Death Permanent Temporary 
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Po ae are adjusted to eliminate duplications in figures for industrial and motor-vehicle deaths and 
njuries, 
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The temporary injuries shown in the table include only those 
causing disability extending beyond the day of injury. According 
to these figures, there was an average of about 4 permanent disabilj- 
ties and 93 temporary disabilities, or a total of 97 nonfatal injuries for 
each death, but this proportion varies somewhat for the different 
types of accidents. The ratio for industrial accidents was about 90 
nonfatal injuries to 1 death, for motor-vehicle accidents 35 to 1, for 
other public accidents 120 to 1, and for home accidents 150 to 1. 

The estimate of the number of deaths resulting from industrial 
accidents in 1931 is based on a survey covering industrial fatalities in 
1928 and 1929,' taking into account the experience of the States of 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, which shows a reduction 
slightly below 10 per cent from 1928 to 1931, together with the 
a of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s industrial policy- 
holders, which shows a reduction of a little more than 10 per cent for 
the same period. 

Rough approximations are given of the wage loss, medical expense, 
and overhead cost of insurance involved in the four principal types of 
accidents, as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIFIED COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL 
INJURIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1931, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 














Type of accident Wage loss be a pt ann nay Total 
IN Se neue cscs beeen dal | $500, 000, 000 $39, 000, 000 $104, 000, 000 $643, 000, 000 
pS ER EE RI ae 569, 000, 000 72, 000, 000 62, 000, 000 703, 000, 000 
_ 3 SP Thee A eee 405, 000, 000 94, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 512, 000, 000 
SE a ee ae eee 408, 000, 000 128, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 545, 000, 000 
_ hE aes Fee os ba | 1, 808, 000, 000 327, 000, 000 173, 000, 000 2, 308, 000, 000 














1Ttems are adjusted to eliminate duplications in figures for industrial and motor-vehicle deaths and 
injuries. 


It is emphasized that the figures in Table 2 do not include estimates 
for accidents not resulting in personal injury, nor any costs incidental 
to personal-injury accidents other than the three items specified. The 
figures for wage loss include arbitrary charges for deaths and perma- 
nent disabilities, and the catia wage loss of $500,000,000 for 
industrial accidents should not be confused with compensation costs, 
as the deaths and permanent injuries are figured at their full economic 
values, which exceed compensation payments. 

Comparison with the latest official fi es on accidental death rates 
in foreign countries discloses that the United States has the highest 
rate in the civilized world, with 80.6 accidental deaths per 100,000 
population in 1930. This is more than three times the rate of Den- 
mark (24.5 in 1929), nearly twice that of England and Wales (42.6 in 
1930) or Germany (43.3 in 1929), and 50 per cent higher than France 
(54.0 in 1929). The rate for Canada, which is the highest for the 
foreign countries listed, is given as 63.0 in 1930. The provisional 
death rate for 1931 for the United States, based on the estimated 
number of deaths, is shown as 78.2. 

The publication includes a summary of the experience among estab- 
lishments reporting industrial injury rates directly to the National! 
Safety Council. The summary shows that an average reduction of 





1 See Labor Review for March, 1931, p. 93. 
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38.4 per cent in frequency rates and 19.3 in severity rates has been 
accomplished during the past two years in the 2,307 industrial units 
reporting to the council in each of the three years, 1929, 1930, and 
1931. 

Table 3 presents the injury frequency and severity rates for these 
9 307 identical industrial units for 1928, 1929, and 1930, by industry. 
The combined man-hour exposure during the three years was 
3.996,565,000 in 1929; 3,413,131,000 in 1930; and 2,668,098,000 in 
1931. 


TABLE 3.—INJURY FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES OF 2,307 INDUSTRIAL UNITS 
REPORTING IN EACH OF THREE YEARS, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, BY INDUSTRY 




















Frequency rates (per | Severity rates (per 
— 1,000,000 lours’ ex- 1,000 hours’ ex- 

Industry ber of ponent panes) 

units 

1929 1930 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
ES A > lp a ae 37 | 27.41] 15.98} 15.14] 1.30] 1.59] 1.17 
pO BR SE ee SP ee ae eee gee 31 26. 63 22. 20 22.75 | 1.10 | 1.68 4. 68 
py EE IESE SS ee eae a a ‘ 145 | 16.76| 1473) 10.65 | 1.63]1.95 | 2.01 
ee EE ee ae : 203 | 55.16 | 52.47 | 56.71 | 5.68] 5.81 | 4.52 
Ee ak oie oabien ik n5a~-cnedossiqnead nce. 36 | 28.78 | 23.94 | 23.89] 2.2231.70]| 1.71 
NE ee 2 os caine giesbuaas 121 | 18.97} 15.07] 14.42] 1.43 ]1.11] 1.18 
RT tire olde be os oe ccblbwnedesecuns 91 | 48.20] 32.53 | 23.62) 1.95 | 2.28 | 1.84 
EE eC 2 ee Re 13 12. 03 12. 82 11. 49 .52 11.19 . 43 
ao... was Ss Sy er pe 29 13. 65 9. 01 5.90 | 1.65 . 67 1.81 
indeed ids cath icasis eiocntncsedews 187 | 18.36] 14.01] 10.04] 1.18 | 1.05 . 93 
eo. adds. aden cence ce tihiasibacbemsa 7] 16.09] 16.20] 15.33 | 2.11 |2.46] 433 
NE Nice aks oi ns ee bere sennegidas 14] 56.98 | 41.25 | 35.22) 1.48] .92 . 89 
EE are ee 294 24. 20 15. 77 13. 72 | 1.30 | 1.12 1. 07 
ga) Ee .. cncccncbbowwenstoune 90} 66.62] 65.46] 61.32) 9.01 | 9.68] 8.90 
Nonferrous metallurgical _ _ - eS ESR 28 | 25.53] 17.41 11.67 | 2.65 | 1.33 . 96 
Paper and pulp......-..----- | apiaweeteiaas sewesine 140 | 25.33] 21.28] 18.22; 1.68] 1.55] 1.49 
EY 7 2 oe ee 42} 25.85] 17.33 | 13.03 | 2.40;2.27] 1.98 
Printing and publishing. -_-_-.........-___- ee a: 19 | 12.92] 11.29] 11.93] .60] .49 fi 
a Le ey" Ras ee 233 | 21.72] 16.55] 11.30] 3.25] 2.81] 2.09 
Ce ES ae ENE 3 Ys ee 92} 23.98] 18.16] 16.64] 5.88 | 2.13] 6.06 
Railway car and equipment______________-_- mea ie 22} 29.15] 19.65] 17.89] 1.90] 2.78! 1.40 
a eS ry ee a 29} 40.95 | 32.63] 28.56] 2.91 | 2.21 1. 04 
EA eS SE se BR eee 25 23. 75 15. 75 16.59 | 1.37 } 1.19 1. 59 
(0 EE GE SRS oS Se, Se eure 100 16. 46 11. 48 10.11 | 2.77 | 2.52 2.19 
po ET ee ee eee 31 | 30.86 | 24.62] 22.14] 1.62] 1.68 . 94 
» tn © hh ES 2, eee 115} 11.64 9. 44 8.72] .56] .74 . 60 
Woodworking and lumbering................------- 129} 44.63 | 37.82] 31.09] 3.73 | 3.68 | 2.27 
EE cay 6 ee ree 2,307 | 24.51} 18.42] 15.10] 2.18 |2.07| 1.76 


























1 Totals include miscellaneous industries and eliminate duplication between marine and petroleum 
industries. Data are not available for cement industry. 


Most of the units whose reports are used in the compilations are 
members of the National Safety Council, but in some cases data 
from nonmembers are included, particularly where the reports are 
received through industrial organizations. The 1931 figures are 
based on reports from 4,383 industrial units, with 2,010,350 employees 
working 4,454,554,000 man-hours, as against 4,198 units, with 
2,236,629 employees working 5,206,395,000 man-hours in 1930.? 

A total of 15.12 disabling injuries was reported for each 1,000,000 
man-hours worked in 1931, involving a time loss of 1.72 days per 
1,000 man-hours worked, based on actual time lost for temporary 
disabilities and time-loss for permanent disabilities and death com- 
puted in accordance with the schedule charges of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 





? For 1930 data, see Labor Review for October, 1931, p. 92. 
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As in 1930, the cement industry had the lowest frequency rate (4. 86 
in 1931), but construction, which had the highest frequency rate jn 
1930, was passed by mining (57.24 in 1931), previously the second 
highest. Printing and publishing held its place with the lowest 
severity rate (0.25 in 1931), while mining likewise continued with the 
highest severity rate (9.44 in 1931). 

Table 4 shows, by industry, the total number of units reporting for 
1931, the number of man-hours worked, and injury frequency and 
severity rates. 


TABLE 4.—INJURY FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES FOR ALL ESTABLISHMENTs 
REPORTING FOR 1931, BY INDUSTRY 





























edinhiy Severity 

. Man-hours 7 ..| rates (pe 
Industry a worked ~— (per 1.000 , 

. (thousands) hours’ hours’ 

exposure) | “Pos 
pS a Se Pt ee 2 ey Bee Se 75 277, 383 9. 48 0). 94 
A ESAT RE TSE CREAR FRONT aa 111 48, 122 4. 86 2 
SES RRS ER Se Fe ree eee? ae 51 16, 167 22. 89 3. 21 
RR eS EE ae ee Pe Se eae dT Re Ta. 238 181, 678 12. 65 1. 84 
tae eee s oe eine fs Cee, ey Seahaleial 370 70, 820 48.15 5.14 
eRe ER Se eR cS ae. as ey 68 110, 861 19. 73 1. 46 
7 RRR a ah EN NE Pe ee > al ay RA Pe 213 149, 610 15. 86 1. 01 
Se eR ee Sap 8 eB ee Se 2 Oe PS ee 140 62, 665 24.19 2.10 
Gs ei 5 oes st LE eo Sete 56 64, 901 11. 31 54 
Laundry-.-_--_..-- a oe al ie ee NS a SO a RR FE 39 8, 973 6. 24 2.75 
SRR Ae S| ee ae Sa a ee 300 392, 230 9. 57 %) 
a ee ee eS SE Fe ae SS Se 55 135, 964 24. 28 2. 87 
ES Ae prreee Se a RE one, ea me 69 141, 814 29. 13 99 
ER ee Se ee 431 267, 159 14. 70 1.17 
pd EE Ee a es ike gepeiiies 189 61, 860 57. 24 9. 44 
Nonferrous metallurgic Fe SY Pte shattn cute MOE pie ok ean 53 70, 473 9. 88 1. 18 
aR Se SS ES Gre > Ss Ee ree 239 162, 740 20. 62 1. 52 
co SNR AR SS ee aap aes 89 568, 401 14.14 2. 06 
eg SY SA SR eS 51 28, 949 9. 12 i) 
PS iin ditt dt banned -in dip dncaseapbincctaserse 584 665, 112 12. 76 | 2. 08 
tt at hn taba Sab see ucteiewarsint bene 151 13, 534 22. 98 6. 88 
Railway car and equipment..-_-.........-_.-..----------- 33 30, 042 15. 48 2. (8 
| SE TE Sa ee a ee oor 68 28, 560 32. 18 2. 00 
EN ee Oe O68 ey Oe SS «ee 55 112, 016 11.7 1.03 
ee ae Se BSS ae = Oe oS 121 317, 983 10. 87 2. 22 
po EEE Ee TASER eee ee 74 61, 244 13. 7 . 56 
5 RR RE A ee a: eS se ee 205 214, 259 9. 11 . 58 
Wr eer ranean Gils DUNIOUENG «. . <5 5. So oe cen en 211 67, 058 33. 54 2. 60 
a A a ks 2 Pee 4, 383 4, 454, 554 15. 12 L 2 





1 Totals include miscellaneous industries, not shown separately, and eliminate duplications between 
marine and petroleum industries. 


Detailed data on motor-vehicle accidents, other public accidents, 
home accidents, steam-railway accidents, aviation accidents, and 
student accidents are included in the publication, as well as notes 
regarding 1932 accidents. The latter state that industrial fatalities 
reported to the industrial commissions in New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois for the first five months of 1932 showed a decline 
of nearly 21 per cent, as compared with the corresponding lovin of 
1931. The decrease is attributed principally to the unem ment, 
with the statement: “A man out of work can not be in an 
industrial accident.” 
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Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States in 1930 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on metal-mine 

accidents in the United States during the year 1930, published 
as its Bulletin 362, shows that the safety record established for the 
year was the best ever known in the industry. 
“ The death rate from accidents in metal and nonmetallic-mineral 
mines (except coal mines) was 2.92 per thousand 300-day workers for 
1930, a decrease of nearly 4 per cent from the 3.03 rate for 1929 and 
lower than for any previous year except 1928. The nonfatal lost- 
time injury rate for 1930 was 167.86 per thousand 300-day workers, a 
reduction of 16 per cent as compared with the rate of 200.11 for 1929 
and lower than ever before. | 

The average number of workers employed was 103,233 and the 
average number of days worked per man was 270, making a total 
number of 92,900 full-year or 300-day workers, or 22,494 less than in 
1929. The actual number of workers killed in 1930 was 271, or 79 
less than in 1929, while the actual number of nonfatal injuries was 
15,594, or 7,498 less than in 1929. 

Accidents during the year resulted in 271 deaths, 22 permanent 
total disability cases, 481 permanent partial disability cases, and 
15,091 temporary disability cases. The bureau estimates that 
aggregate loss of time represented by these 15,865 injuries was 
2,338,983 davs, an average of 147 days per injury. 

Underground mining operations, which provided 62 per cent of the 
employment for the year, were responsible for 237 deaths, of which 
37 occurred in shaft accidents, and 12,621 nonfatal injuries, of which 
423 occurred in shaft accidents. The principal cause of both fatal 
and nonfatal injuries was falls of rock or ore from the roof or wall. 
Other prominent causes of deaths, in tne order of their importance, 
were explosives, falls of persons, and haulage, while the other out- 
standing causes of nonfatal injuries were loading ore at the face, 
haulage, hand tools, and drilling. Open-cut mining, with 12 percent 
of the employment, was responsible for 10 deaths and 842 nonfatal 
injuries, While surface work, with 26 per cent of the employment, 
was charged with 24 deaths and 2,131 nonfatal injuries. 

The following table shows the number of workers employed, the 
number killed and injured, and fatal and nonfatal injury rates in the 
different groups of metal and nonmetallic-mineral mines (except coal 
mines) in 1930.' 


EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS IN METAL MINES AND NONMETALLIC-MINERAL 
MINES (EXCEPT COAL), 1930 












































Men employed Men killed Men injured 
— Dyes: = Per 
. ent ,000 1,000 
Type of mine oe Actual | number | Num-| 300- | Num- | 300- 
tiv number | of 300- ber | day ber day 
day work- work- 
workers ers ers 
Pe Ee Le Se ye eee 298 27, 692 27, 501 76 | 2.76 | 5,321] 193.48 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal ------. 269 27, 045 24, 252 109 | 4.49] 5,813 | 239.69 
nukes cascascee 263 29, 410 25, 744 69 | 2.68 | 2,096 81. 42 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley) - .-------- 215 8, 524 6, 123 10 | 1.63 | 1,081 | 176.55 
Nonmetallic mineral_................-.------ 264 10, 562 9, 280 7 75 1, 283 138. 25 
lt eeenee 270 103, 233 92, 900 271 2.92 | 15, 504 167. 86 





! For 1928 and 1929 figures, see Labor Review for March, 1932. 
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Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 1939 


Pee of accidents in the metallurgical industry in the 
United States during 1930, published by the United States Bureay 
of Mines,' shows a great reduction in accident frequency rates from 
the rates for 1929, except in the auxiliary works, where the death 
rate per thousand 300-day workers increased from 0.41 in 1929 to 
0.91 in 1930. 

Combined figures for ore-dressing plants, smelting plants exclusive 
of iron blast furnaces, and auxiliary works show that deaths decreased 
from 43 in 1929 to 25 in 1930, a reduction of 41.9 per cent, and nonfatal 
accidents decreased from 4,575 in 1929 to 2,726 in 1930, a reduction of 
40.4 per cent. The total accidents decreased from 4,618 in 1929 to 
2,751 in 1930, a reduction of 40.4 per cent. Employment, however, 
declined from 53,587 300-day workers in 1929 to 44,403 in 1930, a 
decrease of 17.1 per cent, so that the decreases from 1929 to 1930 in 
accident frequency rates for the total industry was 30 per cent for 
fatal injuries and 28.1 per cent for nonfatal injuries. 

It is estimated that the 2,751 fatal and nonfatal injuries reported 
for 1930, represent a loss of time or period of disability equal to 318,610 
man-days, or an average of 116 man-days perinjury. Falls of persons 
and machinery were the principal causes of fatal injuries, while tie 
nonfatal injuries were caused mainly by handling materials, falls of 
persons, flying or falling objects, hand tools, and machinery. 

The following table shows the number of workers employed, the 
number killed and injured, and fatal and nonfatal accident rates in 
each of the three groups of plants for 1929 and 1930. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL PLANTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1929 AND 1930! 



































Men employed Men killed | Men injured 
Average E | 
/quiva- 
Group and year a i Actual lent num- Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
nied — ber of | Number 300-day | Number | 300-day 
number | 300-day workers | workers 
workers 
| 
Ore-dressing plants: | 
__._, SBS 5 ERE 6 « 312 13, 721 14, 266 17 | 1.19 1, 460 © 102. 34 
PS She iictimantinpbicki abit! 287 11, 648 11, 131 6 . 54 | 881 | 79. 15 
Smelting plants: 
LAE SES: 358 | 18,603 22,222 19 | . 86 1, 679 75. 56 
a ins saiinitinieaihihcieiniaesialiad 350 | 17,168 | 20,035 7 | 35 1, 061 52. 96 
Auxiliary works: 
Saas eee 340 | 15,075 17, 099 7 | 41 1, 436 83. 98 
12 | on a 


Stet oesnm-tese-ncirenctceiindsaiaahaeeaedlah 332 11, 971 13, 237 











1 For comparison of 1928 _ 1929 data, see Saher’ eviaie for March, 1932. 


Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1930 


CCIDENT reports received by the United States Bureau of 
Mines from operators of quarries, covering practically the entire 
industry, disclosed a better safety record in 1930 than in any previous 





1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 530: etd its 
at metallurgical works in the United States during the calendar year 1930, by William W, Adams. 
Washington, 1932. 
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year since complete records became available, according to the report 
of the Bureau of Mines, published as its Bulletin 366." 

During 1930 the number of accidental deaths per thousand workers 
was 7 per cent lower than in 1929 and lower than that of any other 
year except 1928, while the number of accidental nonfatal injuries was 
16 per cent lower than in 1929 and lower than in any other year. 

The total number of workers reported for 1930 was 80,633, or 6 per 
cent less than in 1929, but as the average number of working-days per 
man was 255, compared with 268 in 1929, the aggregate number of 
man-days was only 20,559,372 in 1930 as against 22,967,579 in 1929, 
a reduction of 10 per cent. 

Accidents during the year resulted in 105 deaths, 12 cases of perma- 
nent total disability, 253 cases of permanent partial disability, and 
7,152 cases of temporary disability. It is estimated that these 7,522 
injuries represented a total loss of time equal to 975,920 man-days, 
making an average of 130 days per injury. Seventy-four of the 
deaths and 4,652 of the nonfatal injuries occurred to workers in or 
about the quarries. 

Table 1 shows the number of men employed and the number killed 
and injured in the quarrying industry, 1911 to 1930 by 5-year periods, 
and 1926 to 1930 by years. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND 
FATAL AND NONFATAL INJURY. RATES IN QUARRIES, 1911 TO 1930 






































| Men employed Men killed Men injured 
Aver- 
. . age Equiva- Per 
mueted ov yee days | actual | let | num. | 1,000 | _ Per 1,000 
active | number number ber 300-day| Number 300-day 
of 300-day work- workers 
workers ers 
’ wigs ee ao 
1911-1915 (average) ____- __..-.-----| 240] 103,803] 83,208 182} 2.19 7, 437 89. 39 
1916-1920 (average). ......-...----.-_- 259 | 80, 682 69, 630 146 2.10 11, 161 160. 29 
1G)—Fee CO) «. ..-5..--64...525.- 263 86, 967 76, 377 136 1.78 13, 247 173. 44 
_ Bee SS AE ee eee 71) 91, 146 82, 361 154 1. 87 13, 201 160. 28 
et ee ED a one Seen. Ser ee 271 91, 517 82, 609 135 1. 63 13, 459 162. 92 
RS one 9! TE ae Sa 273 | 89,667 81,325 119 1. 46 10, 568 129. 95 
ke SR Sa, 268 | 85, 561 76, 559 126 1. 65 9, 810 128. 14 
PE TR ee ae ee ee See eee 255 | 80, 633 68, 531 105 1. 53 7,417 108. 23 
j | 
1926-1980 (average). .....-.......--.-- 268 87,705 | = 78, 277 128 | 1, 64 10, 891 | 139. 13 








The apparently low rate for nonfatal injuries in the period 1911 

to 1915 is attributed to incomplete data for the years 1911 to 1913 
concerning minor injuries. 
_ Falls or slides of rock or overburden were the leading cause of fatal 
injuries, but ranked seventh as a cause of nonfatal injuries. Other 
principal causes of death were explosives, machinery, and falling 
objects. Nonfatal injuries were chiefly due to handling material, 
flying objects, machinery, falls of persons, and haulage. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of fatalities and nonfatal injuries 
for 1930, by causes, segregated according to place of occurrence. 





_| United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 366: Quarry accidents in the 
United States during the calendar year 1930, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1932. 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAUSES OF FATAL AND NONFA7T 4) 
INJURIES IN THE QUARRY INDUSTRY, 1930, WITH FREQUENCY RATES ' 

















Number killed Number injured 
Place of occurrence, and cause of injury Per thou- Per thou- 
Percent | sand 300- | Percent | sand 309. 
of total day of total day 
workers workers 
In and about quarries: | 
Falls or slides of rock or overburden--.-....-------- 22. 86 0. 35 5. 65 6. 11 
pO EA UE eS 4. 76 . 07 17. 63 19. 09 
py gg ee eee eT eee TS eee ef 1.77 1.9] 
a tthiterecedade4thiatibiebedpiginteegucetill 13. 33 . 20 i | 1.9] 
Nod Th Ree Rs 8 9 6:0 SOA Ra Be CEE ChE y 5.72 . 09 5. 46 5.91 
IS hi ichas oatel ethtichn dieutinh beetle otlod 3. 81 . 05 4. 06 4,39 
Falling objects (other than first 2 items)_..._______- 6. 67 .10 2.91 3.15 
eg RSE RR PL SS oe ee ee ee ee 2. 86 . 04 7.47 8. 08 
| RTS Sete yas CIE Or aN Soe . 95 . 02 . 2 . 
Drilling and channeling (by machine or hand) ___-_- . 95 . 02 3. 29 3. 56 
EER ey Seer Ra Se Pe a ae 7. 62 .12 4. 39 4,76 
fet ENE TE OM ad BAEK, Se SEE SSS BAER PS 1. 28 1. 39 
ot , SERA TS SPREE Eley es tener eee ee meee: Cee Ce ee ee eee . 69 74 
I 5 6: ss clon wa me pteilinetntes Qhebelaluttainainh’ 95 02 6. 07 6.57 
In outside works: 

SS SEL ae. Vane Se SOE SON SERBS aS 3. 81 . 05 2. 60 2. 82 
I ie nn. a ee See 9. 53 .14 4. 85 5. 25 
Eas ee Se EBS Meee oy STP) ee ee 2. 01 2.17 
EEE ON. SEO CRRA ERED, eis Poh 1.11 1. % 
a i RE a se I ics SO eee al 13 2. 86 . 04 . 42 45 
EES OER Pees Pee me 4. 76 . 07 4. 23 4. 58 
Falling objects (rocks, timbers, etc.) _.._........---- 4.7 . 07 3. 22 3. 49 
IN igs <4, vis cy v5 aie Spe ees anatase 6ikS . 95 . 02 6. 22 6.73 
EEO ATA I egy he . 95 . 02 5. 87 6. 35 
Rite Bien 4c ccasruniacncceniibnacss sax tuman . 95 . 02 1. 98 2.14 
SIN IS So ediccs nbn sido deekese ss dnuateauas . 95 . 02 4.77 5.17 
-, RE AE eee enens 5 URNMor eee 100. 00 1. 53 100. 00 108. 23 

















Age Factor in Industrial Accidents 


HE July, 1932, issue of the Industrial Labor Bulletin, published 

by the Department of Labor and Industry of Maine, calls 
attention to a review of a paper on the age factor in the occurrence 
of industrial accidents, prepared by Dr. C. S. Slocombe, safety 
manager of the Boston Elevated Railway, which had been published 
in the American Mutual Magazine.! 

The author states that while young workers have the most accidents, 
this is probably because the majority of workers are young, as well 
as because they are more inexperienced than the older workers and 
consequently more liable to accidents. He states, however, that 
injuries sustained by older workers are relatively more costly, as older 
persons lack the recuperative power of younger ones. 

The article includes a series of charts, covering a wide exposure 
in several industries in various parts of the country. The experience 
of the Boston Elevated Railroad shows definitely that its workers 
between the ages of 36 and 40 have the largest number of injuries, 
but also that this age group contains a larger number of workers 
than any of the other groups. From the standpoint of accident 
frequency per 1,000 employees the largest number of injuries occurs 
in the age groups of 25 years and under, containing the new and 
inexperienced employees. Except for a slight rise for the age group 
45-50 years, a steady decrease is experienced with the increase of 
age, up to 56 years, after which a small increase occurs. 





! American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., American Mutual Magazine, August, 1930. 
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Experience compiled from data published by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin shows a lessening trend for injuries causing 
temporary disability with increase in age, while injuries causing 
permanent disability remain on practically the same level throughout 
all age groups from 18 years to 65 years and over. 

The experience of a steel plant, shown by figures published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that in this case the 
age group 20-29 years dominates all other groups for total number 
of injuries; the age group 30-39 years is also prominent, but it is also 
shown that the new and inexperienced employees have the heaviest 
record proportionately. Workers with six months’ experience and 
less are charged with about 37 injuries per 1,000,000 hours of exposure. 
The rate is reduced but remains fairly high until after three years of 
service, When it drops sharply and continues downward so that 
workers with 10 to 15 years’ experience are charged with only 2 
injuries per 1,000,000 hours of exposure. 

Data from both Wisconsin and New York show that it takes longer 
for older persons to recover frem their injuries than the younger ones. 
This is supplemented by data showing a considerable increase in 
cost of compensation to older workers employed by the Boston 
Elevated Railway, but based upon the number of employees in each 
age group. 

The author asserts that age and experience are important factors in 
industrial accidents, and that executives and safety men can do 
three things to control them: Concentrate more attention on new 
employees; reduce the labor turnover, to avoid constantly having un- 
safe, inexperienced workers; and installation of pension plans for 
workers over 65. 
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Principal Causes of Industrial Injuries in Ohio 


N THE June, 1932, issue of the Ohio Industrial Commission 

Monitor, the division of safety and hygiene of the industrial 
commission advocates concentration of accident-prevention efforts 
on a few causes which are responsible for the greatest proportion of 
industrial injuries. 

It is pointed out that in 1931 six causes were accountable for a 
total of 125,058 claims, or 72.9 per cent of all injuries in the industries 
of Ohio. These six causes, listed according to respective frequency 
of injuries, were: 


lr acai hae aia id eink mania acai 30, 742 
ith. 3 A Seichk Cnechentabanes ethos caneud 28, 695 
Stepping upon or striking against objects____.....------- 19, 399 
ii oe. ake i titlial sl kes iain wearer 18, 312 
EE EI CS ee ee ae eo Lae aE 17, 156 
I tana i lanaiiset wa wats ul ahesinetiliadin ik dhe iahedili eenents weil 10, 754 


Safety committees, it is said, often deal in the abstract with the 
accident problem and neglect specific attention to well-recognized 
hazards, as seen through the fact that these six sources of injury 
remain the principal ones from year to year, with perhaps a slight 
variation in the relative importance. 

While it is admitted that many of the injuries may be chargeable 
to inadequate mechanical safeguarding, it is declared that a large 
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majority involved the human element, especially in the handling of 
objects, stepping upon and striking against objects, and hand tools. 
Asserting that these three causes, which were responsible for 39. 
per cent of all industrial injuries in the State during 1931, should be 
controlled by ordinary safety methods and safe practices, it is stated 
that first of all poor housekeeping, faulty supervision, and careless. 
ness must be eliminated. 

Specialization on the eradication of these same sources is advised, 
with the comment that there is really nothing intricate or difficult 
about accident prevention, and that whenever the contributing causes 
are known accident-prevention work should be as simple as any of 
the routine processes of plant operation. 








LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





California Prevailing-Wage Law Declared Constitutional 


HE California prevailing-wage law was declared constitutional 

and valid by the Supreme Court of California, in deciding the 

case of Metropolitan Water District v. Whitsett (10 Pac. (2d) 751). 

The court said “the great weight of authority and distinct trend of 

recent judicial decision is in favorof the constitutionality of prevailing- 
wage laws as applied to public work.” 

The case came before the court in an action to compel the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Metropolitan Water District to sign 
a contract for the construction of a road to be used in connection with 
the Colorado River aqueduct. The facts in the case showed that 
bids for the construction of the road were invited and the contract 
was duly awarded to Martin Bros. Trucking Co. Later the chairman 
of the board refused to sign the contract because the board did not 
“ascertain and specify in its notice inviting proposals, and insert in 
the contract, the general prevailing rate of per diem wages in the 
locality in which the work is to be performed” as required by the 
California prevailing-wage law (Acts of 1931, ch. 397.)! The law 
provides in part as follows: 


Not less than the general prevailing rate of per diem wages for work of a 
similar character in the locality in which the work is performed * * *_ ghall 
be paid to all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of 
the State of California, * * *. 

The public body awarding any contract for public work * * *_ shall 
ascertain the general prevailing rate of per diem wages in the locality in which 
the work is to be performed, for each craft or type of workman or mechanic 
needed to execute the contract, and shall specify in the call for bids for said 
contract, and in the contract itself, what the general prevailing rate of per diem 
wages in the said locality is for each craft or type of workman needed to execute 
the contract, * * *. 


Continuing, the law provides a penalty of $10 for each laborer 
employed in violation of this law, and directs the public officials 
awarding the contract to withhold the amounts forfeited by such 
contractor. Section 3 of the law requires that accurate records be 
kept by the contractor showing the actual wages paid each worker. 
Section 4 defines the terms used in the statute. After defining what 
shall be considered ‘‘ public works” the section provides: 


The term “locality in which the work is performed” shall be held to mean the 
city and county, county or counties in which the building, highway, road, excava- 
tion, or other structure, project, development or improvement is situated in all 
cases in which the contract is awarded by the State, or any — body thereof, 
and shall be held to mean the limits of the county, city and county, city, town, 
township, district, or other political subdivisions on whose behalf the contract 
is awarded in all other cases. The term ‘‘general prevailing rate of per diem 
wages”’ shall be the rate determined upon as such rate by the public body award- 
ing "6 "naa or authorizing the work, whose decision * * * shall be 

nal, , 





1 For a complete copy of the California prevailing-wage law see Labor Review, February, 1932 (p. 310). 
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Anyone, either a public official or a contractor or subcontractor, 
violating his duty as prescribed in the act ‘shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor” and punished therefor. 

The statute was challenged upon three grounds: “(1) That said 
act is void for uncertainty; (2) that the burden thus attempted to be 
imposed * * * js in violation of section 12 of article 11 of the 
State constitution; and (3) that the act makes an invalid delegation 
of legislative power.” The allegation of uncertainty was on the 
following grounds: 

(a) In that the phrase ‘‘general prevailing rate of per diem wages” is not 
and can not be stated as a definite amount, (b) in that the phrase ‘‘work of a 
similar character” is too vague to permit definition and (c) in that the phrase 


‘in the locality in which the work is performed” is in itself uncertain and jis 
rendered less certain by the attempt made in the act to define it. 


In answering these contentions the court pointed out, as being of 
prime importance, that the penal offense consists in the nonperform- 
ance of those things required by the act. The officers of the 
district are required, according to the terms of the act, to ascertain 
the ‘‘general prevailing rate of per diem wages in the locality in which 
the work is to be performed”’; that rate is defined by the act to be 
the rate determined by the officers of the district awarding the con- 
tract and the decision of such body is made final and conclusive. 
Continuing, the court said: 


When this final decision is made, no uncertainty would arise in the requirement | 


that the schedule of rates of wages be inserted in the call for bids and in the 
contract itself. Nor would any uncertainty be encountered in entertaining 
complaints as to violations by the contractor of the terms of the contract, nor in 
determining upon investigation what, if any, deductions should be made from 
the final payment to the contractor by reason of such violation. When these 
duties are performed, the statute has been complied with by the public officers; 
and, when performed in good faith, no criminal or other liability may be invoked 
against them. 


Next the court turned its attention to the duty imposed upon the 
contractors, subcontractors, or their representatives, and here again 
the court found no uncertainty. The duty imposed was the keeping 
of accurate records so that the amount paid each worker could be 
ascertained. The terms of the act outlining the duty, the court said, 
were not ‘‘so vague that men of common intelligence must necessarily 
guess at their meaning, and differ as to their application.”’ 

The following three cases were relied upon by the petitioner in 
attempting to have the law declared void: Connally v. General Con- 
struction Co.,? 269 U. S. 385, involving an Oklahoma statute; State 
v. Garfield Building Co.* (Arizona), 3 Pac. (2d) 983; and Mayhew ». 
Nelson * (Illinois), 178 N. E. 921. The court, distinguishing between 
these cases and the case at bar, said: 

In the Connally case and in the case of State v. Garfield Building Co., it is 
observed that the statutes therein involved imposed the duty on the contractor 
to determine at his peril the current rate of wages, and the locality in which the 
work was to be performed was not defined. In the California statute the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, which must be deemed the same as the current rate of wages, 


is determined by the public body awarding the contract, and the locality to be 
considered in fixing the rate of wages is also defined. The statute in the Mayhew 





2 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 417, p. 139. 
3 Labor Review, January, 1932, p. 49. 
4 Labor Review, March, 1932, p. 581. 
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case provided, as here, that the public body awarding the contract should deter- 
mine the rate and the “‘locality’’ was designated. The Illinois court based its 
decision on its own reasoning and cited as authority for its conclusion two cases in 
its own jurisdiction and the case of People ex rel. Rodgers v. Coler, 166 N. Y. 1, 
59 N. E. 716, without regard to the fact that the Coler Case was distinguished and 
not followed in the later case of Ryan v. City of New York, 177 N. Y. 271, 69 
N. E. 599, where the New York statute, providing for the payment of ‘‘not less 
than the prevailing rate’’ of wages in the locality, was sustained. 


In upholding the statute great reliance was placed upon the case of 
Atkin v. Kansas (191 U.S. 207), in which the court held the State had 
the right to place certain requirements and restrictions upon the 
construction of public works. Most of the opinion in that case deals 
with the 8-hour provision of the Kansas statute, but the provision 
on the prevailing rate of wage was also discussed and it was not held 
invalid. Cases in other States were cited and relied upon by the court 
in upholding the California statute. In New York the prevailing- 
wage statute was approved (Long Island R. Co. v. Department of 
Labor (1931), 177 N. E. 17); and the doctrine of the New York case 
was followed in Washington (Malette v. City of Spokane,’ 137 Pac. 
496), Wisconsin (Wagner v. City of Milwaukee,’ 192 N. W. 994), 
and Maryland (Ruark v. International Union,’ 146 Atl. 797). In 
basing its decision upon the Atkin case, the court said it had never 
been overruled and was not referred to in the Connally case, which 
‘Gs not applicable to the case at bar for the reason that here we are 
not confronted with any uncertainty as to the nature or character of 
the particular offense that is declared a crime.” 

In response to the question of what is a prevailing wage, the court 
said no court could fix any definite amount as a prevailing-wage rate, 
for its determination depends upon the relation of the work ‘‘to time 
and place, both of which are within the purview and cognizance of 
the administrative board in each case.”’ 

The court found the phrases “‘work of a similar character” and 
“locality in which the work is performed” were not too vague, as 
the work and the locality could be determined with a reasonable 
certainty. 

The second objection to the statute was that it violated the Califor- 
nia constitution. This argument was based upon the theory that the 
payment of a prevailing-wage rate was in the nature of a tax and there- 
fore such legislation must conform to the taxing powers of the State. 
The court held such payment was not a tax as contemplated by the 
State constitution. ‘The court also denied the third objection, that 
it was an unlawful delegation of legislative power, and held that 
such action by the legislature was warranted and amounted only to a 
delegation to the board of power to exercise a discretion under and in 
pursuance of the law. 





U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 112, p. 13 . 169, p. 191 
p 


5 2; also Bul. No p. 191. 
: Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 344, p. 262; also Bul. No. 391, p. 323. 


U.S. 
U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 548, p. 178. 
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In concluding the opinion, Mr. Justice Shenk quoted the language of 
Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the United States Supreme Court 
in the Atkin case, as follows: 


So, also, if it be said that a statute like the one before us is mischievous in jts 
tendencies, the answer is that the responsibility therefor rests upon legislators, 
not upon the courts. No evils arising from such legislation could be more f; ar. 
reaching than those that might come to our system of government if the judiciary, 
abandoning the sphere assigned to it by the fundamental law, should enter the 
domain of Neghtiation, and, upon grounds merely cf justice or reason or wisdom, 
annul statutes that had feouved 6 the sanction of the people’s representatives, 
We are reminded by counsel that it is the solemn duty of the courts in cases 
before them to guard the constitutional rights of the citizen against merely 
arbitrary power. That is unquestionably true. But it is equally true—indeed, 
the public interests imperatively demand—that legislative enactments should be 
recognized and enforced by the courts as embodying the will of the people, unless 
they are plainly and palpably, beyond all question, in violation of the funda- 
mental law of the Constitution. 




















WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Victim of Sunstroke Awarded Compensation 


HE Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia recently held 
T that an employee who suffered a sunstroke while at work in the 
open thereby sustained an injury within the meaning of the District 
of Columbia workmen’s compensation law. (Burris v. Hoage, 60 
Washington Law Reporter, 574.) 

From the facts in the case it appeared that the employee in question 
was at work with other laborers, removing certain material from a 
street in the city of Washington. The day was very hot and the 
place where the pre rb was at work had no protection by shade 
trees. About 11 o’clock in the forenoon the emplovee left his place 
of employment and started toward a water barrel for the ae of 
quenching his thirst. While he was so doing he collapsed and died 
several hours later from heat prostration or sunstroke. 

The deputy commissioner of workmen’s compensation in the 
District of Columbia denied an award of compensation to the widow. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
and on a petition for an injunction the court considered the deputy 
commissioner’s conclusion in error and entered an order setting aside 
his finding. Upon appeal to the district court of appeals, this court 
had to consider the question of whether an employee who suffers a 
heat stroke while at work in the open sustains an injury arising out 
the employment within the meaning of the District of Columbia 
compensation law. 

The insurance carrier contended that the injury was due to the 
abnormal heat to which the general public was subjected and not to 
any special hazard resulting from the occupation in which the em- 
ployee was engaged at the time of the injury. 

In reviewing the case, the district court of appeals was of the 
opinion that there was no evidence to sustain the deputy commis- 
sioner’s findiags. While it was conceded by all parties concerned 
that the deceased employee was engaged in manual labor on an 
unshaded street and on an intensely hot day, the high court was of the 
opinion that the employee’s work required him to remain exposed to 
the sun’s rays, which was not true of the community in general, and 
that his employment therefore exposed him to a risk essentially 
arising out of the work. The decision of the case, the court thought, 
depended upon the answer to two questions: (1) Is death from 
sunstroke an accidental injury; (2) did the sunstroke arise ‘‘out of 
and in the course of his employment.” The court said that both 

uestions should be answered in the affirmative. According to the 

efinition of accidental injury within the meaning of the compensation 
act, the court pointed out that it included “any unexpected mis- 
fortune or mischance resulting in some form of bodily injury—an 
injury due to accident or caused by some sudden or unexpected 
occurrence.”’ 


140152°—32——_8 851 
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In reviewing the circumstances under which the deceased employee 
was laboring on the day of his death, the court thought it was proper 
to say that, except for the conditions existing, the injury would not 
have occurred and death would not have necessarily ensued. The 
very statement of the facts of the case, the court continued, showed 
that the deceased was exposed to a hazard in the course of his employ- 
ment that did not apply generally to the community and whenever 
this condition occurred and injury necessarily resulted, such injury 
may be said to arise out of and in the course of the employment, 
This in fact would be the proximate cause of the injury and therefore 
within the terms of the District of Columbia workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. The court in conclusion pointed out that the underlying 
purpose of all compensation laws is to provide money indemnity in 
the case of injury where there is no assignable fault. Mr. Justice 
Groner concluded his opinion by saying that— 

Accidents in industry are inevitable, and the enactment of compensation 
laws grew out of a general recognition of a duty owing by society to an injured 
employee to secure him protection, and this the act seeks to accomplish through 
the means of insurance built up by premiums paid by employers. Where there 
is doubt, it should be resolved in favor of the injured employee or his dependent 
family. In the circumstances shown in the record here, we think petitioner 
established a case of accidental death arising out of the employment and com- 


pensable under the statute. To reach a different conclusion would be to indulge 
subtlety at the expense of the plain purpose and intent of the law. 


epee 


Preexisting Condition Held No Bar to Recovery of 
Compensation 


HE Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, in an opinion 
written by Mr. Chief Justice Martin, held that an injury arose out 
of and in the course of an employment in a case in which an employee, 
while using a hot-water hose, fell in an epileptic fit and because of 
the contraction of his muscles continued to hold the hose so that the 
hot water ran over his body, inflicting serious burns causing his 
death. (Georgetown College v. Hoage et al., 60 Washington Law 
Reporter, 555.) 
This case was an appeal from a decree of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia which set aside an order of the deputy 
commissioner of workmen’s compensation in the District of Columbia 
rejecting a claim for compensation for deathofanemployee. From the 
facts in the case as stated in the finding of the deputy commissioner, 
it appeared that the deceased employee was engaged as a laborer on 
construction work at a hospital being erected by the university. 
While using a hot-water hose for defrosting cans in an ice plant of the 
employer,the employee wasseized with anepileptic fit. Thecontraction 
of his muscles caused him to grasp the hose, which was emitting hot 
water and to hold it against his body; the burns thus inflicted sub- 
sequently caused his death. 
he deputy commissioner held that the proximate cause of the 
injury was the epileptic seizure, which had no relation whatever to the 
employment. The deputy commissioner also found that the em- 
ployment did not aggravate the preexisting epileptic condition. 
Upon appeal to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by 
the widow, the court held that the order of the deputy commissioner, 
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based upon facts, was not in accordance with the law. The contention 
of the employer was that the decree of the lower court had the effect 
of setting aside the order of the compensation commissioner upon a 
pure question of fact, which was beyond the court’s authority since 
the statute authorized the court to set aside the compensation order 
only when not in accordance with the law. The only question, there- 
fore, raised and to be decided by the court of appeals was whether the 
facts as found by the deputy commissioner showed as a conclusion of 
law that the death of the employee “arose out of and in the course 
of the employment.” From the facts in the case the court of appeals 
held that the employee’s death was caused by the burns and not by 
the epileptic condition, and that such burns were inflicted by means 
of an instrumentality in the hand of the employee which he was using 
in the course of his employment. The court called attention to the 
fact that a liberal interpretation in favor of an injured employee 
should be given, since workmen’s compensation statutes in general 
are remedial. The court in concluding the opinion cited several 
eases and based its opinion principally upon a Massachusetts case. 
(Cusick’s Case, 260 Mass. 421.) In that case an employee subject to 
epileptic fits had an attack while going down some cellar stairs. 
The Massachusetts court held that compensation could be recovered 
under the State workmen’s compensation act, and in the course of 
its opinion referred to the fact that an employee not subject to 
epilepsy who fell upon the stairs while in the course of his employ- 
ment would be entitled to compensation. The fact of suffering the 
epileptic attack did not, therefore, bar a recovery. It was shown that 
the protection of the statute was not limited merely to employees 
who are in good health but included all employees enumerated in the 
statute who are in the service of an employer under a contract of 
hire. The court of appeals of the District of Columbia also referred 
to the case of Rockford Hotel Co. v. Industrial Commission (300 Il. 
87), in which it was held that the employer was not liable in a case 
in which an employee was seized with a fit and fell to his death; in 
that case the injury was not considered one arising out of the employ- 
ment. However, the District of Columbia court said that the major- 
ity of the courts, both American and English, have held that if the 
injury was due to a fall the employer is liable “‘even though the fall 
was caused by a preexisting idiopathic condition.” 

The court therefore affirmed the decree of the lower court and 
awarded compensation to the widow of the deceased employee. 





Recent Compensation Reports 
Ohio 


ae ENT of the experience of the Ohio State insurance fund 
during 1931 and the announcement of the annua! revision of 
rules and rates, effective July 1, 1932, is given in the August, 1932, 
issue Of the Ohio Industrial Commission Monitor. 

The financial statement of the fund shows total assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, of $47,505,140.05, and a surplus of $750,568.58. Re- 
ceipts of premiums and interest earnings for the year totaled $11,544,- 
899.14, while disbursements totaled $16,077,209.54, making an excess 
of disbursements over receipts of $4,532,310.40. 
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It is explained that during the year the total assets have been re- 
duced $5,335,784.97, while the reserves for pending and incomplete 
claims show a reduction of only $3,109,656.69, affecting the surplus 
of the fund greatly. The statutory catastrophe reserve has been re- 
duced from $2,346,899.06 to $1,883,563.35, partly due to claims of 
injured employees of employers who failed to insure and were finan- 
cially irresponsible. 

The general surplus has been reduced from $2,117 ,962.22 to $750.- 
568.58, a reduction of $1,367 ,393.64, attributed to the result of factors 
accompanying the industrial depression of the year. Receipts declined 
17.6 per cent, reflecting the reduction in employment as well as the 
reduction in pay rolls, while disbursements declined only one-half of 
1 per cent, as these are but slightly affected by industrial depressions 
of the corresponding period. In 1931 the pay rolls of insured employers 
were 19.2 per cent lower than in 1930, and premiums collected were 
19.5 per cent less. 

The number of claims filed decreased from 193,005 in 1930 to 154 232 
in 1931, a reduction of 20.1 per cent, but it is claimed that the fund 
is experiencing an abnormally increasing cost per claim in both com- 
pensation payments and medical cost. The average compensation 
cost per case in 1931 was 6.7 per cent over the 1930 cost, and 9.4 per 
cent over the 1929 cost. The average medical cost per case in 1931 was 
12 per cent over the 1930 cost, and 20 per cent over the 1929 cost. 

It is pointed out that costs are further increased through the tend- 
ency of courts and juries to allow cases, on appeal or review, which 
had previously been disallowed or terminated by the commission, 
and that the reduction of wage rates becomes an additional factor in 
lowering the premium income per man exposed while benefits are not 
reduced correspondingly. Medical, hospital, nursing, and funeral 
expenses are not based upon wage rates, and are not affected. Com- 
pensation benefits are based upon wage rates, but, as the weekly 
benefits are two-thirds of the weekly wages with a maximum of $18.75, 
the amounts are not affected when the wages remain above $28.13 per 
week. Wage-level fluctuations above $23.44 per week likewise do not 
affect the amount of death benefits paid to dependents of killed workers. 

It has been found necessary, in view of these various factors, to 
increase the average basic premium rate level approximately 17 per 
cent. The revision carries increases in 345 classifications, decreases 
in 37, and no change in 200. The occupational disease rate remains, as 
previously, 1 cent per $100 of pay roll. 

Employers are reminded that the rates were reduced from year to 
year during the period of high industrial activity and increase in wage 
evels, or not increased to the extent of the increases made in benefits, 

so that the rates, as now adjusted, are proportionately lower than in 
the earlier years of workmen’s compensation, when compared with 
the benefits, and that the Ohio rates are at a much lower level than 
those of other States with comparable benefits. 

The attention of the employers is also directed to the fact that each 
employer with an accident experience more favorable than the stand- 
ard of their industry receives a credit reducing the individual rate, 
while an unfavorable experience results in a penalty increasing the 
rate. The extent of credit or penalty varies with the degree of devia- 
tion from the standard of the industry. 
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Wisconsin 


AN ANALYsIs by industry of compensable cases settled in Wisconsin 
during 1931 is shown in Bulletin No. 41 of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, 
published by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. Figures for 
previous years are included. 

It is pointed out that the construction industries, with less than 7 
per cent of all employees coming under the workmen’s compensation 
law, were responsible for 20 per cent of the total number of cases and 
23 per cent of the total cost. A total of 469 cases, including 9 death 
cases, occurred in agricultural pursuits, which do not come under the 
compensation act unless the employer files affirmative election or 
takes out a compensation insurance policy covering farm labor; 
these cases cost approximately $80,000 in compensation benefits and 
medical aid. 

The following table shows a distribution by industrial groups of 
the compensable cases settled in 1929, 1930, and 1931, with compen- 
sation cost and medical cost in fee cases for 1931.' 


TABLE 1.—COMPENSABLE CASES SETTLED IN WISCONSIN, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, BY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AND BENEFITS PAID IN 1931 
































: Bets 
ome~ oO Amount paid in 1931 
Industrial group 

- Compen- |Medical aid 

1929 1930 1931 sation in fee cases 

pv a ee ' , 426 517 469 $53, 152 $25, 598 
J | Ear see S Pe biaee i 72 38 33 24, 725 1, 220 
TR, ARs SS, eee oanwek {ae 270 179 74, 973 12, 619 
>» © Sie ee, See ae Se : 117 76 94 13, 512 6, 533 
Clay, glass, and stone products -__.- ‘ : | 241 223 209 64, 307 13, 099 
Food, beverages, and tobacco________ 1, 276 1, 319 1, 349 210, 153 71, 020 
Leather and leather products-_____- 281 243 212 11, 677 7, 188 
Lumber and lumber products P : =F 2,974 | 2,665) 1,780 285, 137 109, 886 
Metal and metal products-___- aS | 5,171 | 3,777 | 2,376 544, 706 130, 982 
Paper and Paper products - - path ng wc dae batons 859 730 613 121, 437 35, 872 
Rubber and composition goods-_..______- ; scial 181 96 58 37, 965 7, 393 
y, = eee ee Ua ae ey. oo Oe 226 173 156 20, 642 8, 929 
Vehicles, automobiles.._._...._..____________- : 1, 174 582 413 141, 307 24, 386 
SRL te Silchar, Sl 80 98 99 14, 618 6, 107 
Printing and publishing________- J isbbs 159 163 123 27, 069 9, 068 
ea al a ae — 4,019 | 3,823 | 3,393 808, 512 229, 541 
< oO a OS ee eee ; 1,951 | 2,032] 2,049 262, 216 109, 292 
Personal and professional service_______- : 1,175 | 1,209} 1,273 317, 229 90, 319 
Public utilities and transportation : 2,001 | 2,030; 2,031 443, 719 126, 238 
ENS. SSCS Pre ee ee re 3 6 4 9, 139 851 
co eee ee eee ; —— eared 16, 043 | 3, 486, 195 1, 026, 141 





Bulletin No. 42 of Wisconsin Labor Statistics is devoted to an 
analysis of the wage basis in compensation cases. It is explained that 
on March 14, 1931, the compensation benefits, which previously had 
been based on 65 per cent of the average weekly wages of the injured 
worker, were changed through legislative action to a basis of 70 per 
cent, but remained subject to the same fixed minimum and maximum 
weekly wage limits, $10.50 and $30.00. 

The percentage of wage loss compensated varies with earnings and 
time loss, and the effect of the maximum wage limit is an important 
factor. An injured worker whose average weekly earnings had been 





' Similar data for earlier years were published in Labor Review for June, 1930, and a summary of total 
one ae so meet, by extent of disability, with time losses and benefit costs, was published in Labor Review 
or July, ’ 
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$35 would, if disabled temporarily for more than 10 days, receive on|y 
60 per cent of his actual earnings instead of 70 per cent, on account 
of the maximum limit. If the actual earnings had been $40 per week, 
the compensation would equal only 52.5 per cent, and at $50 actual 
earnings it would equal only 42 percent. If the disabilit terminated 
in less than 10 days, the percentage received is still smaller. 

It is shown that, for many years previous to the present depression, 
from 35 to 45 per ‘cent of all compensation cases were settled on the 
maximum wage basis. In 1931, however, the extensive reduction 
in wage rates resulted in reducing the proportion of cases compen- 
sated on the maximum wage basis to 24.9 per cent. 

Wage rates in various types of disability cases are analyzed by ace 
and by sex, cases are classified by wage rates, and a detailed analysis 
by industry i is given of wage rates in compensation cases settled in 
1931. 

Philippine Islands 


Accorp1nG to the report of the Secretary of Commerce and oe 
munications of the Philippine Islands for the calendar year 1930,” 
total of 3,092 industrial injuries was reported to the bureau of Rice 
during the year, as compared with 2,055 injuries reported in 1929, an 
increase of 50 per cent. 

Compensation awarded in 1,521 cases closed during the year 
amounted to 56,969.85 pesos ($28, 484.93)°, an average of 37.45 pesos 
($18.73) per case, while in 770 cases the disability did not extend 
beyond the 7- day waiting period and 140 cases either did not come 
under the provisions of the compensation act or were withdrawn. At 
the close of the year 661 cases were pending, including 92 fatalities. 
Medical, hospital, and funeral expenses reported paid aggregated 
46,201. 19 pesos ($23,100.60), but as the majority of the larger planta- 
tions and other industrial establishments maintain individual medical 
and hospital services and do not report the cost of treating each minor 
injury, the actual medical and hospital cost was considerably greater. 

The nationality of the injured workers is shown as follows: Fili- 
pinos, 3,057; Chinese, 17; Japanese, 16; and Americans, 2. Nine of 
them were females, while 3,083 were males; 1,207 were Pastis and 
1,885 were single; 45 per cent of the injured were 20 and under 30 
years of age. 

The injuries consisted of 209 deaths, 139 permanent partial disabil- 
ities, and 2,744 temporary disabilities, of which 770 terminated in the 
first week and 775 in the second week. The time loss, based on the 
standard schedule of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions for deaths and permanent disabili- 
ties, is given as: Deaths, 1,254,000 days; permanent partial disabili- 
ties, 410,450 days; and temporary disabilities, 28,994 days. 

The principal causes of the injuries were: Vehicles, 49 fatal and 528 
nonfatal; handling of objects, 26 fatal and 509 nonfatal; ; falling objects, 
31 fatal and 458 nonfatal; machinery, 38 fatal and 397 nonfatal; and 
falls of persons, 38 fatal and 350 nonfatal. 

The following table shows the number of injuries reported in 1930, 
by industry. 





? Philippine Islands. Governor General. Annual report, 1930. Washington, 1932. (House Doc. No. 
160, 72d U. 8. Cong., Ist sess. 
3’ Conversions into United States currency on basis of peso= 50 cents. 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES REPORTED IN THE PHILIPPINE 


ISLANDS IN 1930, BY INDUSTRY 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Effect of Social Charges Upon Costs of Production in Belgium 


HERE has been much discussion as regards the effects of social 

charges—for unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, etc.— 
upon the cost of production, but information on this subject has been 
rather limited. Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to a recent 
lecture of Professor Cardyn of the University of Louvain, in which 
he attempted to estimate the effect of the social charges in effect in 
Belgium upon the costs of production of commodities produced in 
that country. His conclusions were that social charges amounted 
to approximately 5.5 per cent of direct wages and to approximately 
0.9 per cent of the total costs of production. The following summary 
of Professor Cardyn’s views is reproduced from the August 29, 1932, 
issue of Industrial and Labor Information of the International Labor 


Office: 


The question was how far the charges imposed by social legislation entered 
into costs of production. Social charges were borne in part by the manufac- 
turers, in part by the workers, and in part by the State. Charges on industry 
were thus twofold. In the first place, the cost of production rose with the amount 
of employers’ contributions based on the wages paid; in the second place, it was 
increased by that part of the taxes on industry which the authorities utilized to 
meet the State’s share of social charges. 

Employers’ contributions —The speaker then examined the amounts paid by 
the employers. In the first place, family allowances imposed on the employer an 
annual charge of about 219 francs for every male worker and 147 frances for every 
female worker, or 1.7 per cent of the normal wage of male workers and 2 per cent 
of the normal wage of female workers. For pensions, manufacturers had to 
pay about 1.33 per cent of the wages covered by the act, these being wages of 
not more than 40 franes a day, or 11,400 franes a year. But three-fifths of the 
male workers were earning higher wages, and no contribution had to be paid 
for the part of the wage exceeding 11,400 francs. The whole wage of women 
workers, on the other hand, came within the scope of the act. The speaker 
estimated that manufacturers paid about 1.23 per cent of wages as their con- 
tribution to pensions. 

In regard to social insurance, if the bill came into force the manufacturers 
would have to pay about 153 francs a year for each insured person. Only 
wages up to 12,000 francs a year, plus 1,000 francs for each child, were covered 
by the bill. Taking an average wage of 13,000 francs for men and 7,000 francs 
for women workers, the rate would be 1.17 per cent for the former and 2.18 per 
cent for the latter, but as no contribution was payable for the part of the wage 
in excess of the maximum, this average percentage should also be reduced by 0.1. 
The percentage of charges for women workers remained the same. 

In regard to compensation for industrial accidents, the act imposed on manu- 
facturers a charge which might be estimated at 1.67 per cent of wages. It 
must, however, be observed that this was an obligation to cover occupational 
risks, and consequently this insurance premium could not be considered solely 
as a social charge. 

In proportion to the amount of wages, the manufacturers had thus to pay the 
following percentages for social charges: 
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There were about two million workers in Belgium, of whom 80 per cent were 
men and 20 per cent women. If the charges were reduced to a single percentage 
in proportion to the total labor force of the country, the average rate would be 
found to be 4.266 per cent of wages. 

These figures obviously represented averages and must be treated with reserve. 

Indirect charges.—Besides these figures, which he described as direct charges, 
Professor Cardyn considered the extent of indirect social charges, or those paid 
bv manufacturers in the form of taxes. 

The social expenditure of the Ministry of Industry and Labor amounted to 10 
per cent of the total expenditure of the State, which was 9,505,757,389 francs. 
Thus if an undertaking paid a given sum in taxes, 10 per cent of this sum would 
be used to meet the social charges of the State. 

One of the largest undertakings in the country had supplied figures showing 
that it paid 232 million francs in wages and 24 million francs in taxes. Taxes 
thus represented 10 per cent of the wages paid. One-tenth of the taxes was ap- 
plied by the State to social services. Thus, it could be estimated that the social 
charges borne by the State represented 1 per cent of wages. Industry thus paid 
towards social charges 4.26 per cent of wages directly and 1 per cent indirectly, 
or a total of 5.26 per cent. 

To be exact, it would be necessary to allow for the costs of administration of 
social legislation. This was impracticable, but taking everything into account 
it seemed that social charges would not be underestimated if they were calculated 
at an average of 5.5 per cent of wages. 

Effect on costs.—It must not, however, be concluded that costs of production 
were increased by 5.5 per cent by the application of social legislation. In prac- 
tice, these costs would only increase to the extent to which social charges were 
based on the remuneration of the active part of the population, and to the extent 
to which wages entered into the determination of costs. The provisional result 
of the estimate should therefore be corrected in accordance with these two ele- 
ments. 

With regard to the first element, the proportion of the total population en- 
gaged in production was generally estimated at 50 per cent. It would thus be 
4,000,000. But not all these persons were wage earners. According to the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Industry and Labor, the social insurance act would 
only apply to about 2,000,000 workers, or half the active population. The 
other half was composed of various elements: Peasant proprietors, working their 
farms with the help of members of their families, so that their production was not 
subject to social charges; directors and high officials of undertakings, whose 
salaries were not subject to the regulations laid down by social legislation, except 
to a slight extent through the application of the act relating to pensions for sal- 
aried employees; and merchants and small employers whose profits or whose 
share in costs of production did not come within the scope of social insurance. 
All these persons held privileged positions and generally received high salaries. 
As their number amounted to about half the active population, it would certainly 
be no exaggeration to say that their earnings were 50 per cent higher than those of 
ordinary workers. Assuming then that the total of wages, salaries and fees of all 
kinds entering into costs of production represented 100, the share of the ordinary 
workers would be 40 and that of the rest of the active population 60. 

Then 40 per cent of that part of the costs of production which represented the 
remuneration of labor was subject to social charges representing 5.5 per cent of 
such remuneration. Thus it followed that social charges represented an in- 
crease of 2.2 per cent in this part of the costs of production. 

Costs other than wages.—This second provisional result, however, must be still 
further corrected. 
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It had been shown that social charges represented 2.2 per cent of that part of 
the costs of production which consisted of the remuneration of labor, but what 
did this part represent in proportion to the remainder of such costs? 

This remainder included the price of raw materials, machinery, power, jy. 
terest on capital, ete. Raw materials in Belgium were mostly imported, and 
social charges could not affect their prices. As to power, the price of coal was 
certainly increased by social charges, but that of electric power, which was pro- 
duced almost without the use of labor, did not involve social charges. Finally, 
it was unnecessary to refer to social charges in connection with interest on capital, 

It was impossible to arrive at an exact estimate of the proportion of costs of 
production represented by all the elements other than wages and salaries. A) 
approximate estimate might be reached on the basis of the figures for the tota! 
national income, of which it had been estimated that wages represented 41 per 
cent. Applying this proportion to costs of production, it might be said that if 
such costs were represented by 100 the proportion devoted to the remuneration 
of labor would be 41, and the charges for raw materials, power, etc., 59. Thus, 
41 per cent of the costs of production bore social charges representing 2.2 per cent 
of this fraction. ‘The conclusion was that social charges represented 0.9 per cent 
of the costs of production. 

Summarizing these conclusions, wages, salaries and fees of all kinds represented 
41 per cent of the costs of production. Of the total of wages and salaries, onl, 
40 per cent was subject to social charges. These social charges, which altogether 
amounted to 5.5 per cent of wages, thus represented only 0.9 per cent of the costs 
of production. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Report on Family Allowances by Quebec Commission 


HE Quebec Provincial Social Insurance Commission, appointed 

in 1930, has recently issued in one volume its third and fourth 
reports, which deal, respectively, with the subjects of family allow- 
ances and industrial hygiene. 

In its third report ' the commission passes from the consideration 
of general child welfare problems to the particular problems of the 
wor rkingman’ s family responsibilities and to the suggestion that work- 
ingmen should receive a supplement to their wages in the form of a 
State grant for each dependent child. The problem which family 
allowances are designed to solve is set forth in the report as follows: 

We may ask ourselves then what there is of equity and social justice in the 
salary offered to workingmen among us who have to support from 4 to 10 children. 
Families of that size—and are they not the most worthy of admiration?—must, 
in order to balance their budget, agree to painful restricticns, even in the case of 
necessities. The result will be that the large family, needing a larger house, 
better ventilated, with more sun, will have to remain satisfied with lodgings 
which are more cramped and less hygienic, because of the necessity of cutting 
down those expenses which can be curtailed. The same result will follow when 
it is a question of food and clothing. It will be necessary to reduce to their 
lowest sum all expenses in this department of the family economy. 


It is suggested by those who advocate family allowances that the 
only way of restoring equilibrium in the budget of a large family is 
to grant a progressive allowance for each child 1n excess of the number 
of children in the average family (the average for Quebec is said to be 
3). The actual proposal is to constitute a collective fund for the 
benefit of large families, which would be somewhat similar to the 
accident fund in the case of workmen’s compensation. 

In order to investigate social-insurance systems in different Euro- 
pean countries, members of the commission went abroad. They 
also made a study of the family allowance systems in France and 
Belgium and embodied their conclusions in their report, which also 
contains an account of the present status of such benefits in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The conclusions of the commissioners are given below: 

1. Although recognizing that in Belgium and France, if not in 
Germany and Australia, family allowances have furnished a solution 
to the highly important problem of large families, the commission is 
of the unanimous opinion that at the present time there is no oppor- 
tunity for the legal institution of such allowances in the Province of 
Quebec. The system is “adapted to low wages and it is very difficult 
to predict what would be the results of its application here.’”’ Al- 
though advocates of family allowances take cognizance of the Cana- 
dian wage rates by proposing to grant such allowances from the third 
child only, it must be remembered that in various industries, even 





!Canada. Ministry of Labor. Labor Gazette, Ottawa, August, 1932, p. 861. 
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in the Dominion, wages are not so high and that ‘‘there is occasion 
to suggest their increase rather than to run the risk, by creating 
system of family allowances, of keeping them for a long period at their 
present level.” 

2. The manufacturers of the Province of Quebec would perhaps be 
affected disadvantageously in relation to the industrialists of other 
Provinces, if its collective insurance fund, organized last year, were 
suddenly supplemented by a family-allowance system. 

3. Existing economic conditions make it very difficult to take q 
step of this kind. 

4. There is basis for serious apprehension that the drift of popu- 
lation from the rural districts of the Province would be given an 
increased momentum if the family-allowance system were limited to 
the industries. 

5. “It would be impossible and dangerous to extend family allow- 
ances to the whole population and make them a State institution.” 

6. The tremendous agricultural problem of the Province of Que- 
bec—the placement of farmers’ sons or, in general, the problem of 
surplus population in the rural sections—would still be unsolved. 
Governmental resources should preferably be used to promote place- 
ment on provincia! lands through an intensive colonization policy. 

For the reasons set forth above, the commission has given up the 
idea of proposing the establishment of family allowances in the 
Province. 

Social insurance has not yet been reported upon by the commission, 
but all the systems include special provisions for the protection of the 
family, and the family question will, therefore, be studied at a later 
date. No-.objection is offered by the commission to factory owners 
who may wish to organize of their own accord family-allowance 
funds, as has been done in France. Such procedure was seriously 
recommended to the commission by the director general of the French 
central committee on family allowances, and the commission con- 
cludes ‘“‘that is the method of social initiative, the result of special 
education, which people in this Province will doubtless desire to 


follow.’”’ 
xp oo 


Annual Congress on Family Allowances in France 


fee Twelfth Annual French Congress on Family Allowances and 
Social Insurance held its opening session at Bordeaux on June 
6, 1932, under the chairmanship of the president of the central com- 
mittee on family allowances. Over 400 delegates were in attendance. 
They came from all parts of France and some from Belgium. A large 
number of family allowance funds, social insurance groups, and federa- 
tions and unions of primary funds were represented 

It was reported that despite the economic crisis there had been only 
a slight reduction in the number of heads of families receiving allow- 
ances and the number of children benefiting therefrom and an even 
smaller decrease in the amount of the allowances disbursed, while the 
appropriations for social service exceeded somewhat the 10,000,000 
francs ($392,000) of last year.’ 


1 La Journée industrielle, Paris, June 5-7, and 11, 1932. 
2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at par=3.92 cents. 
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Among the principal subjects discussed at the Congress was the 
act of March 11, 1932, providing for a general compulsory system of 
family allowances.’ A special report was presented on the activities 
and achievements of the family allowance fund of Bordeaux and the 
Southwest. Other reports dealt respectively with the demographic 
effects of family allowances; the reasons for direct coordination of the 
efforts for maternal and infant protection; and the results obtained 
after two years’ application of the social insurance law. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the congress was one proposing 
that the funds continue their cooperation in the social campaign of the 
country and that they initiate or favor collaboration with various 
other agencies in the struggle against sickness and misery. 

At the agricultural session a resolution was passed urging that the 
family allowance act of March 11, 1932, be applied as soon as possible 
to rural wage earners and that the chambers of agriculture and other 
interested associations should study carefully the means by which a 
family-allowance system could be extended to small farmers. 





3 For digest of act, see Labor Review, Washington, April, 1932, p. 796. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Educational Survey by International Federation of 
Trade-Unions 


N ACCORDANCE with a resolution adopted by the International 

Trade-Union Committee for Youth and Educational Questions 
and approved by the executive committee of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, a report is compiled yearly from replies re- 
ceived from a questionnaire concerning the educational activities of 
the national centers affiliated with that federation. The third and 
latest survey on the subject included the educational work of these 
organizations in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Latvia, Palestine, Poland, Spain, and Sweden. The report 
on the investigation is published in the April, 1932, issue of The 
International Trade-Union Movement, the official organ of the 
federation. The findings are given below. 


Austria 


In Austria the Social Democratic Party and the trade-unions 
have formed a joint educational association—the National Workers’ 
Educational Center. The actual work of the joint body, however, 
is classified under two heads—political and distinctly trade-union. 
Trade-union lecturers are left free to arrange their programs. 

For the education of ordinary trade-union members numerous 
lectures and courses of lectures are provided for the evening or at 
week ends. Conducted tours, lantern slides, cinemas, etc., are also 
made use of for this purpose. 

Union officials are trained in different trade-union schools estab- 
lished by the trade-unions themselves, some of these schools being for 
women, others for juveniles, for works councillors, for salaried em- 
ae, or for other special classes of workers. Among the subjects 
included in the curriculums of these institutions are specific trade 
problems, trade-unionism, labor law, civics, national economics, and 
social policy. 

There are also special trade-union schools for training officials, 
and such schools provide not only theoretical teaching but also ex- 
cursions, conduct visits of various kinds, and other types of educa- 
tional work. The National Trade-Union School at Vienna is a 
notable institution, providing three courses and catering ‘‘last year”’ 
for 100 students. Mention is also made of the Social Democratic 
School and the Labor College. 

Increasing use is being made of modern educational appliances 
such as gramaphone records, cinema, and wireless. 


Belgium 


In Beucium the workers’ educational activities for the 1930-31 
session were as follows: 
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Courses.—There were 149 courses in French-speaking Belgium and 
56 in Flanders. This was an increase of 9 and 10, respectively, as 
compared with the preceding session. The subjects and methods in 
these courses are adapted to the class membership. Among the 
special courses are those for trade-unionists, Socialists, municipal 
officials, cooperative societies, the women’s movement, and youth 
work. Furthermore, there were three study ‘“‘weeks” with 29 
Walloon and 18 Flemish students in attendance. 

Lectures—In 1930-31 the number of lectures was 1,713 as com- 

ared to 1,665 in the preceding annual session. In Flanders in the 
later period the number increased to 736 as against 553 for the pre- 
vious year. The recently inaugurated cinema lectures give promise 
of success. 

Workers’ travel movement.—Efforts are being made to amalgamate 
the French and Flemish branches of this work into a joint national 
organization of the International Friends of Nature. 

Wireless.—The association of the French-speaking socialist wireless 
group—the ‘‘Resef’’—is affiliated as an independent body with the 
national educational center. The ‘‘Sarov,”’ the Flemish organiza- 
tion of socialist wireless owners, is not affiliated with that center. 
Both the Resef and the Sarov have, however, combined in a national 
association. 

Courses for young trade-unionists—Some 2,000 youthful unionists 

articipated in classes conducted by the Workers’ Educational Center 
in 10 different places. At the close of the year reviewed, 40 of the 
best students were sent, at the expense of the National Trade-Union 
Center, to the Labor College for a 1-week special course. 


Denmark 


EarR.y in 1930, the Workers’ Educational Movement in Denmark 
acquired the college at Roskilde, which can accommodate 93 students. 
It is reported as always full, both for the numerous summer courses 
and for the 6 months’ college course. The financial provision for 
yes institution was adequate enough to allow for the establishment of 
a library. 

In 1929 the Esbjerg Labor College was enlarged so that it could 
accommodate 90 students. At the time the report was made a three 
months’ summer course for young girls had been planned. In this 
connection a modern school kitchen and all the necessary appliances 
for domestic teaching have been provided. 

Labor schools.—In the winter of the year reported upon there were 
five labor schools held with a total attendance of 510. The purpose 
of these schools is to train particularly promising individuals within 
the workers’ educational movement. The institutions are used 
jointly by trade-unions and party sections, etc. The instructions are 
economic and political, and the organization which sends the students 
bears the expense. As the next step after the ordinary Jabor school 
the establishment of a trade-union school to cover several months 
is in contemplation but as yet nothing has been done. 

Evening schools —The conditions in the evening schools have 
greatly improved as a result of the passage of the evening school act 
of March 19, 1930. Such schools may now be established without 
limitation as to numbers. Persons other than regular teachers may 
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be instructors in these schools. Local or provincial authorities may 
make grants to such schools if the average attendance is at least 1() 
The year before the report was compiled there were 46 evening schools 
and the attendance reached 4,354, the corresponding figures for the 
preceding year being 32 schools and 2,108 in attendance. 

Lectures.—Forty-one courses of lectures were provided during the winter, some 
of these being lantern lectures. The attendance was 29,000. 

Education for unemployed.—Various provincial towns were provided by the 
Workers’ Educational Center with day courses for the unemployed, usually jy 
connection with the local trade schools. Of the costs, one-third was borne py 
the local authority and two-thirds by the unemployment fund. To obtain 4 
grant, the school] curriculum must have the approval of the town council and 
the board managing the unemployment fund. These day courses were attended 
by a total of 1,422 students. 

Study circles.—Study circles were formed in Copenhagen, and in the towns and 
Provinces, to the number of 476. 

Special courses.—In the summer half-year there were series of special courses 
in both labor colleges, specially intended for trade-union officials, Social Demo- 
cratic town councilors, youth leaders, and cooperative society officials, and treat- 
ing of socialist cultural work and domestic science. Many unions also arranged 
special courses for their own members, such as the metal-workers’ union (a course 
for works’ councilors). Especially worthy of note was the work of the railway- 
men’s union, whose study circles were attended by 549 persons. ; 


Scholarships for foreign colleges.—In 1930 a Scandinavian People’s 
College was organized by the Scandinavian employees in the League 
of Nations and the International Labor Office. The Workers’ 
Educational Center representatives participated in the preparatory 
work. ‘‘The executive decided not to go further for the present as 
the school work of the center takes up all its time.”’ A scholarship, 
however, has been granted to this college and also to the German 
Labor College at Tinz. 

Film center.—Since the last questionnaire investigation was made, 
a film center has been set up and has been operating with much 
success. 

Holiday and research tours—Arrangements have been made for 
several research and holiday tours to other countries, for example, 
Germany and France. 

Financial report—The total amount of money figuring in the bal- 
ance sheet was 85,019.93 kroner ($22,785). This included a State 
grant of 18,000 kroner ($4,824) and also a share in the surplus profits 
of the agricultural lottery, amounting to 4,000 kroner ($1,072).’ 


Germany 
General Federation of German Trade-Unions 


In May, 1930, work began in the General Federation of German 
Trade-Unions’ new school at Bernau, near Berlin. The latest statis- 
tics submitted to the International Federation of Trade-Unions for 
this educational undertaking are given below: 





1 Conversions made on basis of krone= 26.8 cents. 
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COURSES IN GENERAL FEDERATION OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS’ SCHOOL AT 



































BERNAU 
Number of students 
; : : ‘oc | Length 
Type and number of courses of course 
Men Women Total 
Introductory courses: Weeks 
23 (18 unions) _ .......... 4 743 11 754 
res 2 238 2 240 
1 (advanced) _.......---- 4 36 2 38 
| ee oe 2 303 3 306 
38 Total sp abedeasi see 1, 320 18 1, 338 
Special courses: ? f Days 
SER ees oa ‘ 14 146 6 152 
4 8 i PE Lane 8 131 15 146 
ERR Ee eh ek See ee } 3 _ | Peper E 79 
1 (week-end) _...._.__._- | nai 34 6 40 
BB IR ciceicens <b ieet iy ee 27 417 
49 Grand total.____- errr | 1, 710 45 | 1,755 
| 

















1 The trade courses were for the following occupational groups: Fire-brigade men, civil servants, State 
postal and telegraph workers, tramway men, members of supervisory boards (similar to boards of directors), 
persons i on behalf of municipal enterprises, motor-lorry drivers, workers of gas, water, and elec- 
tricity works. 

2 The special courses were for the following groups of officials: Youth leaders, treasurers and managers 
of small trade-union branches, leaders of local committees, works’ council members, workers’ council mem- 
bers with seats on supervisory boards. 


The faculty includes a director and two full-time teachers. In 
addition there are visiting teachers who deal regularly with special 
subjects. Members of the executives of the unions of the Center and 
other persons are also asked to give instructions or lectures on par- 
ticular topics. 

The district secretariats of the General Federation of German 
Trade-Unions in their week-end courses concentrate mainly on social 
and labor legislation, such courses being followed largely by officials 
in the employment of public bodies. 


For years there has been special training for labor judges, persons authorized 
to conduct lawsuits, members of labor offices (labor exchanges) and members of 
works councils, and more recently courses have been added for members of trade 
courts of arbitration, members of executives and councils of sickness insurance 
centers, officials of trade councils and in a few cases, for officials cooperating in the 
public trade schools. The A. D. G. B. trade councils organized 1,677 evening 
courses (attendance 77,532) and 180 | courses (677 days and 9,007 students). 
A considerable number of courses were held for youth leaders, sometimes week- 
end courses and sometimes courses lasting from 1 to 2 weeks: These were attended 
by some 900 persons and dealt with the subjects needed for such work. In 
these courses practical experiments have been made in the arrangement of social 
evenings, discussions, games, hikes, etc. Many unemployed have taken part in 
these courses; now pd x then special courses were arranged for the unemployed. 
Good results have been obtained in the special arrangements made to employ 
leisure time, especially for young unemployed. Young unemployed were brought 
together in special ‘‘ homes,’’ where they could forget their unhappy surroundings 
and their daily cares for a short time and draw new strength from another en- 
vironment. 

One hundred and fifteen trade-unionists attended the 1930-31 sessions of the 
State industrial schools (for economics and administration) in Berlin and Diissel- 
dorf, and the Academy of Labor in Frankfort on Main, of whom 61 received main- 
tenance grants from the A. D. G. B. Twenty-one students were also sent at the 
cost of the A. D. G. B. to attend the men’s or women’s courses held at the resi- 
dential labor college at Tinz in Gera. ~» 
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In the period under review there was an increase in the expenditure 
for the trade-union press which has an important réle in education! 
work. The information in certain of these trade-union publications 
is utilized in various courses. 

Cooperation between the trade-unions and the public schools ; 
reported as intensified, as such cooperation promotes workers’ ed ica. 
tion. Asa result of trade-union influence, college education is less of 
a monopoly than formerly. The regulations concerning the quailifica- 
tions for trade teachers in Prussia have been so revised that persons 
who have been through a trade-education course and practical mer 
and women who pass a test for capacity, in which experience in life 
and in the particular trade outweighs mere memorized information. 
may now become trade teachers and are allowed to enter college. 
Preparatory courses for those wishing to take the capacity tests which 
are given in addition to those for practical work are eliminating the 
barriers to the progress of the wage-earning class. 

In connection with the debates on extending the compulsory- 
education period, the question of the best use of the ninth year of 
compulsory school has been studied by the General Federation of 
German Trade-Unions, which has also set forth its views on this matter 
in a public statement. 


Federation of Unions of German Salaried Employees 


The educational activities of the German salaried employees’ move- 
ment are carried on by the individual unions constituting the non- 
manual workers’ center. Many arrangements have been made for 
widespread educational work and education in specific trade-union 
problems through courses and sessions on trade, economic, and social 
subjects. 

In the year covered by the report four courses of a week each were 
held, the total attendance being 101 students. Among those availing 
themselves of these educational opportunities were union officials, 
workers, councilors on supervisory boards, and public-service em- 
ployees. There were also 11 week-end courses with an aggregate 
attendance of 579 students. 


Great Britain 


Tue education committee of the British Trades-Union Congress, in 
addition to its own direct activities, sends representatives to a number 
of outside educational bodies, for example, Ruskin College, the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, the National Council of Labor Colleges, 
and the boards of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which 
deal with extramural studies. The report for the year under review 
shows a gradual increase in activity in the various branches of educa- 
tion. In addition to the progress in all the existing methods of 
education there have been new beginnings of much promise. 

There were 88 applications from members of affiliated unions for 
six scholarships granted at Ruskin College. Scholarships were made 
available for three trade-unionists at the universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge. A joint consultative committee has been created for the 
purpose of dealing with the after careers of extramural students of the 
universities. 
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Ten scholarships (from 53 applications) were granted to the I. F. 
T. U. Summer School. The Third Trades-Union Congress Suminer 
School was held at Ruskin College from July 11 to 25, 1931, and was 
attended by 76 students, representing 17 organizations. ‘There were 
three foreign students (one from the German Building Workers’ 
School). The special subjects were: (1) Trade-union accountancy 
and administration, (2) workmen’s compensation, and (3) survey of 
industrial relations and industrial negotiations. Lectures were also 

iven On health and safety in factories, the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance, and the trade-unions (amendment) bill 
of 1930. 

Educational experiments were made with wireless. The general 
council purchased five wireless sets, which it loaned to trade councils. 
Listening groups were organized, and group leaders assigned to take 
charge of the discussions following each talk. The Trades-Union 
Congress was encouraged enough by the results to decide to continue 
these experiments the next year. 


Holland 


In Houuanp, trade-union educational activities are intrusted to the 
Institute of Workers’ Education, which is under the joint management 
of the national trade-union center and the Socialist Party. In the 
year covered by the report the membership increased from 2,831 to 
24,169, and the number of individual subscribers from 1,498 to 6,320. 
Educational work was carried on in 111 sections and 21 smaller 
groups; 2,512 students attended 18 week-end courses for officials; and 
the combined audiences of the 603 moving-picture exhibitions num- 
bered 180,000. The labor actors’ group, established in September, 
1930, gave 83 theater and 19 wireless performances. There were also 
three labor holiday weeks at Troelstra-Oord, the holiday home of the 
workers’ educational movement. 

The activity of the Workers’ Educational Institute has been 
extended by its combination with the Friends of Nature, a workers’ 
travel association. The national trade-union center and the Socialist 
Party have jointly founded a labor college which, however, is inde- 
pendent of the Workers’ Educational Institute. With a view to 
preventing the isolation and overlapping of numerous small educa- 
tional aoe cultural undertakings, a committee of all the cultural 
organizations of the labor movement has been created, which tries to 
bring about uniformity where it is desirable. Greater uniformity is 
also the objective of a magazine which has been issued since January 1, 
1931, in the interest of workers’ education and cultural progress. 


Latvia 


Eacu year in the larger towns the national center of Latvia arranges 
courses for training trade-union officials. Most of the unions have 
lecture evenings and other similar educational schemes. The national 
center has a labor museum at Riga with branches in certain other 
towns, which organizes courses, lectures, and exhibits, and carries 
on scientific research in hygiene and labor technique. In Riga there 
are also a number of smaller libraries and reading rooms which various 
unions maintain. Furthermore, the unions have certain educational 
activities of their own within their particular fields of influence. In 
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addition the labor organizations cooperate with the following nationa] 
bodies: Committee for Education Outside Schools, Union of People’s 
Colleges, the Cultural Union of Music and Song, and the Labor 
Theater. 

Palestine 


In PauesTtiNE the trade-unions not only do the educational work 
for adults, but the educational work for youth, and even education 
in the elementary schools is in the hands of these organizations as 
there is no compulsory educational system in this country. 


The national center maintains, therefore, 21 schools with 1,216 children, 4) 
kindergarten schools with 840 children, and 4 transition classes with 17 children, 
95 teachers being employed in this work. All these schools are constructed oy 
the principles of the labor school. 

For young workers there are 5 evening schools with 400 students, in order to 
compensate for the state education which is lacking. There are also 9 clubs, 
and a workshop for trade instruction in metal working. 

Evening courses for adults have been instituted by the unions and 
have had an attendance of 700 students, also language courses for 
immigrants and lectures all over the country on topics of current 
interest. A traveling library with 90 branches has 75,000 volumes. 
Foreign and native magazines are available at the numerous reading 
rooms in various parts of Palestine. 


Poland 


Tue educational work of the labor movement is headed up in the 
Association of Labor Universities (T. U. R.). The activities of the 
trade-unions are restricted to vocational work in their locals, the 
lecturers being provided by the T. U. R. Recently the Cracow, 
Lemberg, and Warsaw trades councils arranged special courses running 
from 4 to 6 weeks. 


Spain 


From October 1 to April 30 courses are held at the evening schoo! 
of the National Trade-Union Center of Spain in Madrid. Arrange- 
ments are also made for visits to museums, works and offices, etc. 
“The last course held during the session 1929-30 was attended by 
50 students. The subjects dealt with are general knowledge (s\) 
lessons), socialism (80 lessons), economics and the cooperative system 
(26 lessons), social legislation (26 lessons), foreign languages (120 
lessons).”” Among the subjects of special lectures were rationalism 
and labor organization from the standpoint of different trades and 
occupations. Three representatives of the school were sent to the 
Labor College at Brussels. 

Among the additional courses scheduled for the school year 1931-32 
are those on trade-unionism, labor law, and international law. Trade- 
unions make grants to defray the expenses of operating the schools. 
These grants in 1930 totaled over 10,000 pesetas ($1,170) of which 
8,800 pesetas ($1,030) was expended during that period.” 





? Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate of peseta for 1930= 11.7 cen's. 
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Sweden 





















Tur Swedish trade-unions’ educational activities are mainly car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Swedish Workers’ Educational 
Center which is affiliated with the national trade-union center. 
The workers’ educational center arranges study courses and lectures 
on a variety of subjects, among them socialism, trade-unionism, the 
cooperative system, history, economics, psychology, civics, "and 
municipal management. During the year July 1, 1930, to June 30, 
1931, there were 22,958 persons who availed themselves of these 
opportunities, compared with an attendance of 19,609 at similar 
educational evenings in the preceding year. This educational center 
also organizes each year several 2-week courses for training educational 
workers, to which the unions and trade councils send their represen- 
tatives. Scholarships for so-called correspondence courses are also 
viven by the unions. 

- The national educational center, however, does not participate in 
many of the arrangements made for the ‘training of trade-union 
members. For some years the national trade-union center has had 
a residential college at Brunnsvik, which is under the management 
of Comrade Sigfrid Hansson and organizes 3-month courses each 
cummer. In winter individual unions may avail themselves of the 
college for their own special courses. Certain unions have holiday 
courses of their own during the summer. 
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Development of the Cooperative Movement Throughout the 
World 


| yee, compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering the 
various phases of the cooperative movement throughout the 
world show more than 400,000 societies of all types in 37 countries. 
Of these 37 per cent are credit societies, 35 per cent are agricultural 
associations, and 10 per cent are consumers’ (distributive) societies, 
In 21 countries for which membership figures are available, the coop- 
erators numbered more than 70,000,000, about 70 per cent of whom 
belonged to the consumers’ organizations. 

Soviet Russia and India lead as regards number of societies. 

As regards consumers’ societies, Soviet Russia outstrips by a long 
way all the other countries, in point of membership. In that country, 
however, membership in a cooperative association can not be said to 
be entirely voluntary as if§the case in other countries; it may be said 
rather, to be compulsory, in the sense that the cooperative store is 
generally the main avenue through which food supplies can be 
obtained. Considering the development of the movement on the 
basis of population, Czechoslovakia leads (with more than 60 per 
cent of the population members of consumers’ societies), with Russia, 
Great Britain, and Finland following in the order named. 

In 24 countries for which data were obtained, the consumers’ socie- 
ties do an annual business of nearly 11 billion dollars—four-fifths of 
which is in Russia. Excluding that country, Great Britain is far in 
the lead, with more than $952,000,000 worth of business done in the 
depression year of 1931. The depressed economic conditions and 
lowered prices have had their effect on the amount of business done, 
but reports available indicate that, notwithstanding, the cooperative 
societies are expanding their membership and are handling a volume 
of goods even larger than before the depression began. 

The sales of the cooperative wholesale societies of 23 countries in 
1931 aggregated nearly $900,000,000. 

Many and varied lines of manufacture have been undertaken by the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the various countries, though in 
no case do the goods manufactured form any considerable proportion 
of the total goods handled by the movement. The value of the 
products cooperatively made in 1931, in 7 countries (Finland, Ger- 
many, England, Norway, Poland, Scotland, and Sweden) amounted 
to $187,000,000. 


Distribution of Cooperative Societies According to Type 


TABLE | shows the number of societies of the different types in the 
latest year for which data are available, in 37 countries. This table 
shows a total of more than 400,000 societies, of which 37 per cent are 
credit societies, 35 per cent are agricultural societies, and less than 10 
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per cent are consumers’ societies. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that, in the consumers’ movement, a decreasing nurnber 
of societies does not mean necessarily a slackening off in the develop- 
ment of the movement; it has for some years been the policy, in the 
countries most advanced in consumers’ cooperation, to unite the 
smaller societies in a region into one large powerful society. In 
France this policy has been carried so far that even as early as 1928 
the regional societies (‘‘development”’ societies, as they are called), 
while forming less than 15 per cent of the whole number of consumers’ 
societies, had nearly 30 per cent of the total membership and were 
doing 31 per cent of the entire business done by the consumers’ 
movement. 


yABLE 1.—NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF VARIOUS TYPES IN SPECIFIED 
COUNTRIES 


























Work- ™ : 
— ; Agrical-| &S’ pto-| Housing 
: ‘ ve »| Credit ductive | andcon-} Other . 
Country Year societies | Societies a. and la- |struction| types | Tt! 
~| bor so- | societies 
cieties 
a 1928-29 36 16 139 P 2 29 222 
po 1929 | ae : 1249 |__- {Ga 415 
pw 1930 302 2, 308 <4 egies 300 790 5, 372 
 # . 1927-28 378 1, 042 1, 658 &S 114 1, 625 4, 905 
British Malaya- - ---_- ae 5 aoe d aa een. 138 
3a 1929 815 2, 246 532 384 235 1, 670 5, 882 
9 a ‘ 1930 325 183 [1 Saree . Se 260 1, 266 
0) AE , ge = 818 |___ A ee ER eee Spee ee 818 
Czechoslovakia. _...___- 1930 1,840 | 26,057 4, 348 826 1, 590 608 15, 2A9 
(a 1929 sg 5 ae: aS 5 8, 386 
Rs ciceabes ss 1929 250 210  - a .o eee _.| 31, 250 3 2, 500 
ES a 1929 1 803 1, 556 OS Se? ee 2, 825 6, 002 
lL -| 1930 ol, ee Sg |, ae odie kas a 3, 889 
a 41931 1, 703 21, 653 18, 362 788 4, 539 4, 987 52, 032 
Great Britaim.........-..- | 1930 5 eee a 1, 418 78 283 128 3, 155 
Gp ----------------2..--| 208 115} 3,801] 1,187]--_--___- 341 799| 6,243 
ee... <..-.- 1929 ES 7 Retort Sy RT a Bie 54 93 
AS 1929-30 _.-.-| 87,668 3, 662 pede Ue ee. 106, 907 
Irish Free State_._____- | 1930 NA gid 114 4; . ¢ MRRESRIES: GEES PES ke 413 
Italy_.._- one _. uh eee 3, 329 3,742] 1,146 ]_-.__- 120 8, 337 
re : : _| 1930 475 } 5 12 106 j......... ea Se ee 1, 553 14, 082 
Latvia___.--- Biss : |} 1930 295 352 | eee cabinet 2s 424 1, 521 
Lithuania. - ’ 1930 320 460 632 8 2 29 1, 451 
Netherlands. _ - ee 1929 460 897 1, 280 28 146 304 3,115 
 - a | 1929 st... GS ERS eee 5 bathe 3, 231 
«7 as se ae 52 39 27 34 21 7173 
=e ; | 81930 6, 128 6, 169 3 ee 864 1,124 16, 801 
jig : | 1929 eS EP 1S ROS Tree 121 71 
Rumania....................| 1930 2,122| 4,767|  2447|.........|....-.... 950 | 10,276 
0 OS 1929-30 |__...-.- ; gS eee eee. See oe ae A 128 
Some eeeeee. ..........- 1930 EEE 9 Sa ee ee ss a paella onl 442 
Soviet Russia_......_.........| 1930 eae _| 9 78,064 | 18, 363 |_______- ro eRe ae 106, 206 
Straits Settlements_..........| 1929 j|...--.--- . > a SS ROT a re 29 
, -) as 1930 1, 609 361 3, 857 175 5, 295 3, 357 14, 654 
Swarm... ._......... _| 1930 1, 164 3, 526 2, 920 203 260 3, 803 11, 876 
United States______. ..-| 1929 1, 529 974 11, 950 20 45 3 14, 521 
Yugoslavia_---_--_- : 1930 (10) 4,418 | 1"! 2,026 92 81 460 7, 077 
| 

















1 Ineludes a few societies of other types. 
2 Year 1929. 

3’ Approximate. 

4Jan. 1, 1932. 

5 Including 9,655 societies which have other activities as well. 
6 Including fishery societies. 

7 Actually in operation; there were 249 societies registered. 

§ Jan. 1, 1931. 

® Year 1928, 

10 Included with agricultural societies. 

1 Includes the consumers’ societies also. 


Membership figures for all types of societies are more difficult to 
get, and recent figures were available for only 21 countries, shown in 
Table 2. These, however, have a combined membership, allowing for 
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duplications because of membership in more than one type of organi- 
zation,’ of more than 70,000,000 persons. The consumers’ movement 
is accountable for by far the largest group of members—some 7() per 
cent of the total. 

Credit cooperation predominates in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia. 
India, and Rumania. . 





TABLE 2.—MEMBERSHIP OF VARIOUS TYPES OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SPEC}. 
FIED COUNTRIES 










































Hous- 
: : Workers’ | ‘28 and 
Consum- — Agricul- ‘ternal CcOn- 
Country Year | ers’ socie- . redit tural productive struc- Other 
ties societies societies and labor tion types 
societies | . aaka. 
ties 
I i citatewnepind 1929 145, 486 iia 8 a Est 
British Malaya- ----- ge Fal Cree 3 Py. S 7 ieee 
EE | | 1929 31, 804 190, 572 34, 643 2,146 | 4,420 | 196, 488 
J” eee 1930 26, 155 45, 767 598, 490 : 23, 577 
EA ee 1929 ee PE a Se SRS yh cee 
Czechoslovakia____- 1929 3461, 541 | 1, 464, 968 4 300, 000 (5) (5) (5) 
Denmark -_-_.----- 1929 Ff ) ae 570, 129 OSE 482, 342 
ae 1929 2 456, 386 138, 762 70, 675 as te (5) 
ae | Mek 2 § ee Se Ogee 17, 108 
Great Britain- ----- 1930 | e ¢ | SeAaweeee | 7290, 617 31, 563 | 27, 097 (5) 
FS Ee Se : , ees 8 8 Yee Bere oa : 
ae ee 1930 a |) BREET 760, 248 | * 107, 000 5 50, 000 
SESE C 1930 50,320} 415,000 of  ) Eee Ca Sea 93, 237 
Lithuania......... : 1930 35, 617 98, 300 12, 136 (5) (5) (5) 
sree ; 1929 2 aera: +: &  @ See akbeta auf 
Portugal ........- 1929 | % | aaa oe vithtiddiete eae 42, 214 
mamenia..........- ‘ 1930 289, 961 | 1, 003, O82 | eee : 10 84, 686 
ae GP-e0 1. ....5- fh See eee eee ee ec eae 
South Africa, Union 
"eS ee ee 1930 | eee eee 8 ae ee 32, 57 
Soviet Russia _- 1930 /48, 904, 200 |...._.-_--- 48, 508, 100 | 2, 002, 000 | , .|59, 414, 31 
United States______- 1929 206, 387 264, 908 |*3, 000, 000 1, 405 2, 435 78, 819 | 3, 553, 95 


























1 Figures in this column include some duplication, due to membership of some persons in several sociect ii 
of different types. 

2 Includes membership of a few societies of other types. 

3 Membership of societies affiliated to central union in 1930. 

4 Approximate membership of societies affiliated to central union in 1928. 

5 No data. F 

6 Data are for year 1929. 

7 Including membership of fishery societies. 

§ Approximate. 

® Membership of societies affiliated to central union. 

10 Not including membership of 60 school societies. 


Position of Consumers’ Cooperation 


THE consumers’ cooperative movement is especially strong, as re- 
gards membership, in Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Soviet Russia. In such countries as Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Latvia, and Norway, consumers’ cooperation and agricultural coopera- 
tion are about evenly balanced. 

The development of consumers’ cooperation in relation to popula- 
tion is shown in Table 3. This table understates the situation in 
many cases, as the membership given relates only to the central 
organizations which, while usually including the greater part of the 
consumers’ cooperative societies do not include them all. Notwith- 
standing, the table shows that more than 60 per cent of the people 
in Czechoslovakia and nearly 43 per cent in Soviet Russia are co- 
operators. From this the percentages range down to 13 per cent 11 





1 Thus the same person might be a member of a consumers’ society, a credit society, an agricultural m:r- 
keting society, etc. ; 
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Finland and nearly 15 per cent in Great Britain. 
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The smallest degree 


of development is found in Canada, Portugal, South Africa, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia, all with less than 1 per cent of the population 
in membership in consumers’ cooperative societies. 

If the proportion of population served through cooperative stores 
is considered, the percentages would be much larger than are shown, 
for the figures given cover only members and do not allow for their 


families. 


Thus, it was estimated in 1928 that in France about 22 


per cent of the population received their food supplies through the 


cooperative stores. 


In Estonia it is estimated that some 250,000 


persons, or nearly 25 per cent of the population, are served by the 


consumers’ societies. 


obtain their supplies through the movement. 


TABLE 3.—DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN 


POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 





In England nearly two-fifths of the people 


PROPORTION TO 

















Membership of con- 
sumers’ societies 
Country Year} Population 
Percent 
Members __ [of popu- 
lation 
EE Gh 2 dele oi a a eeu aa dems 1929 6, 488, 707 145, 486 2. 24 
Ne ess. 5 sce seks ncene iiokane 1930 6, 675, 283 1 263, 137 3. 94 
os diccu ak hn cis pbb kedcnnbenonyans 1930 8, 060, 189 2 428, 260 5.31 
Ge. £200. cc)... snasbdnonnd dai 1930 5, 596, 800 1 56, 706 1.01 
Canads.........- ar 1930 9, 934, 500 26, 155 . 26 
Czechoslovakia______- 1930 726, 158 1 461, 541 63. 56 
Denmark - --._._--- 1930 3, 550, 651 331, 500 9. 34 
EE sn, es sce Sule cued ead 1930 1, 110, 538 1 34, 561 3. 11 
. 8. SCE eee Sages 1931 3, 582, 406 2 470, 414 13.13 
France... -- 1929 40, 745, 874 2, 288, 838 5. 62 
Germany - ve 1931 62, 348, 782 2 3, 771, 761 6.05 
Great Britain. ...___- 1931 44, 790, 485 1 6, 626, 429 14.79 
Hungary. SRE PGS SSE RES TL EN 1929 8, 683, 740 2 722, 476 8. 32 
SESE et sy etn on ee eel oy eee ee 1929 103, 317 7, 676 7.43 
a Sere sn Boe lee ne re 1930 42, 118, 835 § 900, 000 2.14 
ce Sy en ee a Pees 1930 1, 900, 045 50, 320 2. 65 
SSSR, © RECS ky SP re epee ne 1929 2, 340, 038 35, 617 1. 52 
ee ae hae eo Ce eee 1930 7, 902, 388 1 189, 970 2.40 
ee. is ccc uh bebibvens tek hans ac an 1930 2, 890, 000 1110, 076 3.81 
IE Ss «5. osc asneabduvevaee out veubwabiecee 1936 30, 212, 962 1 395, 106 1.31 
i 8 wena saws amaulalin 1929 5, 628, 610 3 34, 000 . 60 
EE ee sen « Po eee. Seren ier as 1930 17, 393, 149 289, 961 1. 67 
ES rs Es) eee pee 1930 6, 928, 580 13, 251 19 
a RS a ee ee 1931 161, 006, 200 3 69, 000, 000 42. 86 
EE eee a ee Cee eee eee ee ee 1929 2, 162, 955 1 §12, 500 23. 69 
ie lsat a Si Salil Pe I et Sala Re Seestigl 1930 2, 637, 961 846, 600 32, 09 
ES FR ESET Sees ES eae eee eee : 1929 28, 887, 007 6, 863, 000 23. 76 
Sweden_____ 2 CSRS Sa OR eS ary ee eed 1931 6, 141, 671 1 481, 319 7. 84 
Sa ER ACD ESSE SE ES eA LES 1930 4, 018, 500 1 395, 616 9. 84 
United States of America____._........_.----. = ea 1929 122, 775, 046 206, 387 me 
eRe Sv hinaaghacewen gun eiape 1930 13, 290, 000 113, 241 . 85 














1 Membership of societies affiliated to central union. 


? Membership of societies affiliated to two central unions. 


§’ Approximate. 


The business done by the local consumers’ societies for the latest 


available year—mainly 1930 and 1931—is shown in Table 4. Here 
again the table understates the real situation in those countries in 
which data were available only for societies affiliated to the central 
union. ‘The societies covered by the table do an annual business of 
nearly eleven billion dollars, about four-fifths of which is accounted for 
by the Russian societies. Eliminating Russia, Great Britain is the 


outstanding country, followed at a considerable distance by Denmark 
and Germany. 
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TABLE 4.—MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF LOCAL CONSUMER®D’ SOCIETIES IN SPprc. 


IFIED COUNTRIES 


[Conversions into United States currency, in most cases, on basis of average exchange rate for year 





























Num- | 4, 
Country Year| ber of ores Sales 
societies; Fail 

EES IL, Se eee Pe ee Soe 166 145, 486 $37, 413, 276 
MEME“ canscnicid nondomticinkte satan ato kk aia taaiteatectted cae 1930 115 263, 137 20, 833, 40) 
Belgium: 

I a 1930 54 282, 425 113, 784, 693 

Société Coopérative Fédérale de Belgique_-____-_____----_-- 1930 49 145, 835 48, 700, 542 
EERE EAE Ge: SN RT EE PGE: 1930 57 56, 706 2, 870, 136 
(TE TT TS DEES EINE eet MRIS RR A 2 oes 1931 31 8, 122 2, 874, 746 
Czechoslovakia: 

Ustredni svaz éeskoslovensk¥ch druZstev____._.__________- 1930 | 1,035 461, 541 39, 572, 223 

Aaa Feeeee.. ........... 20 3 eS 1930 2179 236, 727 17, 751, 742 
SEERA, ES CLI EME EE IES. IF : 1931 | 31, 791 3 331, 500 419, 948, 100 
LS EERE SEED a T+ NTE OE 238 34, 561 4, 700, 184 
Finland: 

A re ee ee ee ee ee 1931 112 241, 633 25, 608, 000 

A Se OL EEA ee eee aN es eee TE RTT 1931 420 228, 781 36, 168, 000 
RE IRIRE FEE 6 95 RE iter 1929 | 3,296 | 2, 288, 838 149, 409, 000 
Germany: 

NS OE SEE et DAL ER i, Pele, 1931 966 | 2,979,210 273, 795, 480 

NS Se OE eee 1931 277 3 792, 551 (5) 

i SET RTE ES ES ST aS 1931 | 1,336! 6,626,429 952, 718, 740 

Hungary: 

NN OT SEO ae ae PES AR eee 1930 | 1,647 2 672, 295 19, 924, 307 

Société coopérative des fonctionnaires de la Hongrie_-__- 1929 | 110 50, 181 5, 733, 679 
0 EA eS Es eee 1929 | 6 39 7, 676 4, 873, 284 
I 5.5 correo ee oer ee oh AS Cele. eects . 1930 | 3,329 (4) 78, 000, 000 
8 REE ES PR A RS ee SE CT ee 1930 | 295 50, 320 6, 079, 500 
OS EES PE ES OLR AOE TES NE 1929 | 214 35, 617 121, 155 
RARE Send a RLS of BP DOES ere 1930 | 131 189, 970 (5) 
5 CE IIE 5 ne REE Fe A Te 445 110, 076 29, 583, 314 
he NN A Ee TOS. a 1B Sree 1929 | 150 34, 000 1, 575, 000 
8 EEE ee 1 Le) SR Cee Sees 1931 | 45,455 | 69, 000, 000 | 8, 446, 000, 000 

Tn iive tatu sbancccse beams picopuudah bean 1929 | 254 | 512, 500 | 90, 301, 645 

eee aa ee Ok Ree Meee TAO -| 1930; (5) | 846, 600 | 95, 275, 000 

0 TTR AL BE IEG IEA Rise 5 EES RO PE 1929 | 9,007 6, 863, 000 | 1, 954, 926 
(YA APG = 0g CARNE 8 8, ERR Sa 1931 | 802| 481,319 | 88,044,000 
RS Bos FE 1930! 523) 395,616 | 57,595,072 
..  § (i ane ego ee ees 1930} 190 | 113, 241 | 5, 564, 939 
pe ER ER, a eee ye EL ee ee ee 1929 656 | 204, 368 | 64, 665, 369 





1 Data are for the societies affiliated to central union. 
* Data are for year 1929. 
3 Data are for year 1930. 


4 Initials of name of central union; latter is commonly known by these. 


5 No data. 
6 Of these, 36 are both consumers’ and marketing societies. 


Cooperative Wholesale Soci 


eties 


After the local distributive cooperative business becomes suf- 
ficiently large in volume, the next step in consumers’ cooperation 


is usually the undertaking of wholesaling. 


All of the countries of 


the world in which the movement has made any strides now have 
one or more cooperative wholesale societies. 


some progress in wholesaling along international lines. 


There has also been 


Thus, the 


wholesales of the three Scandinavian countries in 1918 formed the 


Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale Society for this 


1928 the two cooperative wholesale societies of Finland 


with it. 


Its business in 1931 amounted to $7,526,961. 


urpose; in 


affiliated 


The formation of an International Cooperative Wholesale Society 


has been the subject of discussion and of study by international 
committees of cooperators for a great many years. In 1919 askeleton 
organization was finally set up, with the idea of gradually developing 
the international exchange of cooperative goods. At the end o/ 
1931 the wholesale societies or central cooperative unions of 2 
countries had affiliated with it. Thus far the society has done no 
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actual trading itself. Its activities have been directed toward the 
development of trade directly between the central cooperative 
organizations of the different countries and the collection and distri- 
bution of information to that end. 

Table 5 shows the business done by the wholesales of the various 
countries in 1931. This shows a combined wholesale business in 
that year of nearly nine-tenths of a billion dollars. Great Britain 
is far in the lead, with Germany in second place, but Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Sweden, and Switzerland also had large 
wholesale sales. 


TaBLE 5.—BUSINESS DONE BY COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES IN 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate for year] 








Num- 
ber 
Amount of of Amount of 


affili- 


Country business ated business 


soci- 
eties 

















Australia: New South Wales_. | $2,788,924 || Great Britain: 
re an rr aa: 12, 541, 555 English wholesale : $369, 594, 491 
Belgium: Scottish wholesale df 75, 064, 898 
Fédération des Sociétés | Hungary: Hangya 547 | 10,178, 164 
| (1) | 26, 434, 400 d 3s 6 4, 278, 620 
Société coopérative {éd- 5, 002, 058 
érale de Belgique - __- --| 249 8, 260, 598 || Latvia:‘‘ Konsums”’ 21: 232, 732 
Bulgaria: “‘Napred’”’ 3, 070, 340 || Lithuania: 
Canada: ee eS) Sees | CU 1, 198, 000 
Manitoba Cooperative | A) ee eee 2 2, 311, 000 
Wholesale. ______- e 274, 321 || Netherlands..__............-- it say 7, 088, 120 
Saskatchewan Coopera- wf): 3 eee ! 7, 530, 117 
tive Wholesale 488, 174 || Poland: ‘‘Spolem”’ | 2925 | 9, 212, 345 
Czechoslovakia: | 802) 37,453, 216 
V.D. P.3 ‘ 14, 128, 604 || Switzerland: } 
6 Te Py eee ae 5 | 9, 427, 588 wef OF Yee ere 527 | 32,376,338 
Ustredné DruZzstvo es 2, 186, 780 _f > 3) ee 7, 424, 983 
Denmark: F, D, B.3___.___- 32, 881, 000 eee ; 2 779, 316 
Ringkobing 816. 125 || United States: | 
tS it A AR 4, 034, 543 Central Cooperative | 
Finland: Wholesale__....--.._-- ~ ¢ 1, 509, 752 
13, 560, 000 Eastern Cooperative | 
20, 724, 000 Wholesale Za 268, 044 
29, 250, 000 Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange (Nebraska)- 1, 571, 028 
101, 107,097 || Scandinavian Cooperative 
16, 745, 792 |, Wholesale 7, 526, 961 


tt 




















1 No data. 

2 Data are for 1930. 

4 Initials of name of wholesale; latter is commonly known by these initials. 
4 Data are for 1929. 

5 Data are for 1928. 

6 Data are for 1929-30. 


Of 18 countries for which data on sales for 1930 and 1931 are 
available, those of Switzerland, France, and Italy showed increases, 
of varying amount. Those of the remainder (Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Hungary, Netherlands, Norway, Poland (Spolem), Scot- 
land and Sweden) showed decreases. To a considerable extent, 
however, the decreases were due to lower prices. 
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Data as to net gain on the 1931 business are available for only « fey 
countries: 


Canada: 

penebtoha wheleesie. ...... 6222 220 LA $2, 306 

Saskatchewan wholesale___._..._....._.__-__-_- 5, 495 
Finland: 

nein Deke dines ial hip dbase ane iind eis alae 225, 600 

et alent peal die itice Mh ofept He F Seen: 338, 400 
PS oat Pi rte 0) Wiles Ae be hee 137, 046 
Germany: Zentralverband_-___.._.________________- 13, 263, 200 
cite acs ech tcf ii wioalnres 2s dh cn opal aie 16, 846 
oot 3 aa eay Civitas ey 179, 515 
United States: 

ene ieee le 12, 035 

SIDR ists Sree Vos ue cuebleiliveG eu 2, 490 

Farmers’ Union Exchange_-___......_____-_---- 239, 236 


Production by Consumers’ Societies 


In varying degrees the cooperative movements of the various coun- 
tries have undertaken the manufacture of commodities needed }y 
their membership. Usually the productive enterprises are carried 
out by departments or subsidiaries of the cooperative wholesale 
society. In Belgium, however, a central productive organization, the 
General Cooperative Society, has been formed which has taken over 
practically all of the manufacturing enterprises. Many of the larger 
local societies or groups of societies also carry on some production 
usually of such things as bakery products, coffee roasting, and grind- 
ing of feed or meal. 

Table 6 shows the commodities manufactured, or the productive 
enterprises carried on, by the central cooperative organizations of 20) 
countries. It is seen that while only a beginning has been made in 
such countries as Bulgaria, and the Netherlands, some of the other 
countries, such as Germany, England, Finland, and Czechoslovakia, 
have made considerable progress in supplying their members with 
cooperatively made goods. England still leads as regards both the 
variety of goods produced and the total value of output. 

It is seen that the manufacture of soap, shoes, flour, and candy, and 
the roasting of coffee are the lines most commonly undertaken. 
Clothing and hosiery are also frequently manufactured. 

National tastes and the demands of the movement also have played 
a considerable part in determining the lines of business undertaken, 
as have also general conditions within the country. Thus the pre- 
dilection of the natives for smoked, cured, and pickled fish and meat 
in such countries as Ukrania, the Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Germany was undoubtedly the cause 
of the production of such commodities by the wholesale societies. 
Inability to obtain supplies, except at prices regarded as unduly high, 
led to the manufacture in Sweden of such goods as overshoes, electric- 
light bulbs, matches, ete. . 

As far as known, England is the only country whose cooperative 
movement mines coal or builds motor cars. The wholesale societies 
of England and Scotland operate, through the English and Scottish 
Joint Cooperative Society, extensive tea plantations in Ceylon ai 
India. ‘The wholesale societies of these two countries also have for 2 
number of years been farming a considerable acreage; in 1930 these 
farms totaled some 17,000 acres. 





2? Amount returned in dividends on purchases, 
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Taste 6.—COMMODITIES PRODUCED BY CENTRAL CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ORGANIZATIONS OF SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 






























































Austria | Bulgaria Estonia Netherlands Ukrania 
Clothing. Flour. Alcohol. Cheese. Bakery goods. 
Confectionery. Rock-salt mining. Coffee roasting. Jam. Butter. 

Edible paste.! Fish, cured. Soap. Fish, canned. 

Shoes. Nails. Flour. 

Textiles. Wine, fruit. Soap. 

Underwear. Vegetables, canned. 

France Poland Hungary Scotland Switzerland 
Candy. Bags, paper. Brushes. Blankets. Coffee roasting. 
Clothing. Candy. Candles. Brushes. Corn meal. 
Coffee roasting. Flour. Chemicals. Clothing. Furniture. 

Eau de Cologne. Polish, shoe. Cutlery. Corn meal. Lard. 
Fruit, canned. Sacks, gunny. Liqueurs. Flour. Printing. 
Sardines, canned. Soap. Matches. Furniture. Pudding powders. 
Shoes. Varnish. Mustard. Paper. Shoes. 
Vegetables, canned. Rope and twine. Preserves Spices. 
Soap. Rope and twine. Yeast. 

Shoes. 

Soap. 

Tobacco. 

Belgium | Norway Denmark Soviet Russia Sweden 
Boxes, metal. Bakery goods. Bicycles. Candy. Chemicals. 
Candy. Cheese. Candy. Coffee roasting. Corn meal. 
Chicory. Clothing. Chemicals. Corn meal. Electric-light bulbs. 
Cigars. Coffee roasting. Cigars. Feather down. Flour. 

Coffee roasting. Flour. Clothing. Fruit, canned. Margarine. 
Corn meal. Leather. Coffee roasting. Leather. Matches. 
Hats. Margarine. Flour. Meat products. Meat products. 
Hosiery. Meat products. Harness. Molasses Overshoes. 
Margarine. Polish, shoe. Hosiery. Nails. Phosphates. 
Mustard. Shoes. Leather. Shoes. Rubber tires. 
Overshoes. Soap. Margarine. Soap. Shoes. 
Shoes. Tobacco. Mustard. Spices. Soap. 
Soap. Paper. Starch. 
Sirup. Rope. Tea blending. 

Shoes. Tobacco. 

Shoes, wooden. Vegetable oils. 

Soap. Wire. 

Spices. 

Tobacco. 

Wine. 

















1 Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, etc. 





: 
a4 
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TABLE 6.—COMMODITIES PRODUCED BY CENTRAL CONSUMERS’ COOPERA?Tivg 
ORGANIZATIONS OF SPECIFIED COUNTRIES—Continued 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 














Czechoslovakia Germany Finland England 

Bakery goods. G. E. G.? S. 0. K 4 Bacon. Jewelry. 
Baking powder. Bedding. Lard. 
Brooms. Boxes, wooden. Bags, paper. Bicycles. Leather. 
Butter. Brushes. Bricks. Biscuits. Lumber. 
Cheese. Candy. Brushes. Brushes. Margarine. 
Chemicals. Cheese. Candy. Butter. Motor cars. 
Chicory. Chocolate. Chemicals. Canned goods. Motor cycles. 
Chocolate. Chemicals. Chicory. Cheese. Paints. 
Coffee roasting. Cigars. Coffee roasting. Chemicals. Picture framing. 
Confectionery. Clothing. Crackers. Cigars. . Pottery. 
Cosmetics. Coffee, malt. Edible paste.! Chocolate. Preserves. 
Edible paste.! Edible paste.! Fruit, canned. Clothing. Rope and twine. 
Fish products. Fish, cured. Hosiery. Coal mining. Scales. 
Flour. Flour. Lumber. Cocoa. Shoes. 
Fruit, preserved. Fruit, canned. Margarine. Coffee roasting. Soap. 
Hosiery. Furniture. Matches. Confectionery. Tea blending. 
Jam. Lumber. Paper. Corsets. Textiles. 
Meat products. Matches. Vegetables, canned.| Cutlery. Tin plate. 
Mustard. Meat products. Woodworking. Drugs. Tobacco. 
Pickles. Mustard. Farming. Trunks, bags, etc. 
Polish, metal. Polish, shoe. 0. T. KS Flour. Umbrellas. 
Polish, shoe. Soap. Furniture. Underwear. 
Ribbon. Textiles. Boxes. Glass bottles. Vinegar. 
Sauerkraut. Tobacco. Chemicals. Hardware. Yeast. 
Shoes. Vegetables, canned.| Clothing. Harness. 
Spices. Coffee roasting. Hosiery. 
Suspenders. Gepag 3 Fertilizers. 
Trousers. Flour, rye. 
Underwear. Cigars. Herring, pickled. 
Vanilla. Coffee roasting. Margarine. 
Vinegar. Edible paste.! Matches. 
Wine, fruit. Printing. Underwear. 

Sausage. 

Soap. 





















1 Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, etc. 
2 Wholesale society Grosseinkaufs-Gesellschaft Deutscher Konsumvereine. 


3 Wholesale society Grosseinkaufs- und Produktions-Aktiengesellschaft Deutscher Komsumvereine. 


4 Wholesale society, Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta r. 1. 
5 Wholesale society, Osuustukkukauppa r. 1. 


Value of goods produced.—The value of the goods manufactured 
by the national wholesales or other central organizations in 1931 is 


available for only a few countries, shown below. 







ae MA ENT 


Finland: 
CE ae ea ge Gey meme oT $1, 588, 800 
NAS TLE: FOR ETRE POINT DA 2, 733, 487 4 
Germany: ) 
0D) Og | PRU pea re See me SITS So 6 4 OP Pe 34, 297, 099 0 
I 8 og oat ta ee ae cos Toe 2, 360, 000 y 
Great Britain: ( 
ERR Ra 8S REE I SY Te EE See 103, 665, 769 
I as as a ain Cal ee a el 23, 117, 555 
PON, tc. sdb bed hhascatdaaeabvbehnasin 3, 463, 311 | 
PUM ciidd vie abdabpdbiiticcs ook ec Ua sins 802, 816 | 
RE EE CE IST Tar Rea ey: ene 15, 205, 806 ) 






Cooperative Employment 


The cooperative organizations of the various countries afford 
employment to a considerable number of persons, in the distributive 
and productive departments. The statement below shows the num- 
ber of persons in cooperative employment in 13 countries; unless 
otherwise noted, the data are for 1930: 
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Great Britain: Employee 
I a iin nn ob meanig an halal ie einadat 182, 598 
We GON i oul atlases. 26s. ctuiweccbay oes. i. 141, 979 
FE eke dlh bk wide den nk. sini ght Ode whe inh es Rhos 1, 864 
LD oh eae Aki ina teks dons se ated eibbe mene 5, 150 
eee ese a theca canine 165 
Consumers’ productive societies__._...___.__.___-_______________- 15, 517 
See ois b icici Wiad Detiee SONUIG Lids cheb VE eee eouke 101 

Ee RIO NEN ER a SON ERE: TIT Ti EET HO 347, 374 

pants Se ENON ToS ISU ss eck ele aL ae ae 895 

Belgium: 

EPS ESSE FE ee ee Le Se ee 6, 582 
EE EE NE LE MS FINNS TR A 1, 150 

et Slt el A tee RE 9 Sil SRN A ete gh pce 3 250 

Coscoueeeaee Courerar ween)... ee eee ce 789 

Se, Ch. . Tide dbie's do 6 COE LUE cai 1, 796 

Ee ee at Oe See ee ee eee ee 982 

yermany : 

Neen rahe tasty wine ah op ane indled don eee 3 55, 592 
CC eeEsUL Le pha ue cote te UA 23 el lane 9, 718 

I a 785 

ie nto winilin op deahentnaes alcasitinied aan 324 

lia ee Ea, «A ALLA LEAL A ETT EL 5 Rag 9 on VP Praeeen 731 

I no ass os cin dhewe nat vdeuine- ahaa onebiaes os 2, 998 

I i 643 

lle SR NE NT ISR tl a ABIES 0 DS ET NS 44,195 

RR ee ee NN ee SNE, NS 434, 804 
3 1931. 4.1929. 


SourcEes.—This article is based on data from Peoples Yearbook, 1932; Schweizerischer Konsumvereine 
(Basel), July 2, 1932; International Labor Directory, Part VI (Geneva), 1929; and current issues of Coopera- 
tive Information (International Labor Office, Geneva) and Review of International Cooperation (London). 
In addition other data for specific countries were obtained from the following sources: Argentina.— Report 
of American consul at Buenos Aires, June 10, 1931. Australia.—Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statisties, Official Year Book of Australia, No. 24—1931 (Canberra). Austria.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik, 
Statistisches Handbuch (Vienna, 1931). Belgium.—Ministére de |’Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale, Revue de Travail, Jan.-Feb., 1932; Ministére de l’Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne, Annuaire 
statistique de la Belgique, 1929-1930; and La Coopération belge (Brussels), Feb. 10, 1932. Bulgaria.— 
Direction générale de la Statistique, Statistique des coopératives dans le royaume de Bulgarie en 1929 
(Sofia, 1931). Canada.—Department of Labor, Report for fiscal year ending March 31, 1931; Quebec, 
Department of Municipal Affairs, Statistical Yearbook, 1931; and Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ont.), 
July, 1932. China.—Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.), May, 1931. Czechoslovakia.— 
Office de Statistique, Rapports (1931) No, 16, No, 17, and No. 76 (Prague). Denmark.—Statistiske Departe- 
ment, Statistisk Aarbog, 1931 (Copenhagen). Finland.—Statistiska centralbyran, Annuaire statistique 
de Finlande, 1931 pees ag! and Bank of Finland, Monthly Bulletin, March, 1932., France.— 
Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale, Bulletin, Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1931; Revue des Etudes Co- 
opératives (Paris), July-Sept., 1929, and July-Sept., 1931. Germany.—Report from American consul 
general at Berlin, June 24, 1932; and Zentralverband Deutscher Konsumvereine, Jahrbuch, 1932 (Hamburg). 
Great Britain.— Ministry of Labor Gazette, October and December, 1931, and January, 1932; The Producer 
(Manchester), April and May, 1932; La Coopération belge (Brussels), Mar. 1, 1932; and Canadian Co- 
operator (Brantford, Ont.), June, 1932. Greece.—Statistique générale dela Gréce, Annuaire statistique de 
la Gréce, 1930 (Athens). Jceland.—Bureau de Statistique, Annuaire statistique del’ Islande, 1930 (Reyk- 
javik). Jndia.—East India Commercial Intelligence Department, Statistical Abstract for British India 
(London, 1931), (Cmd. 3686); Cooperative movement in India, by Eleanor Hough (London, P. 8. King & 
Son, 1932). Jreland.—Report from American consul at Dublin, Mar. 16, 1932. Japan.—Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Statistical Abstract, 1930 (Tokyo). Lithuania.—Bureau central de Statistique, 
Annuaire statistique de la Lithuanie, 1929-1930 (Kaunas). Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyra, Statistisk 
Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1930 (Christiania). Palestine —Great Britain, Colonial Office, Palestine— 
Report on immigration, land settlement and development, 1930, by Sir John Hope Simpson (London), 
(Cmd, 3686). Portugal.—Kooperatéren (Stockholm), Hifte 3, 1932. Soviet Russia.—Information Bureau 
of Centrosoyus (Moscow), No. 23, 1931. Sweden.—Socialstyrelsen, Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige ar 
1930 (Stockholm, 1932); Kooperativa Férbundet, Beriittelser, 1931; Kooperatiren (Stockholm), Hifte 9-10, 
1932; and report from American consul at Stockholm, June 14, 1932. Switzerland.—Verband Schweizerischer 
Konsumyereine (V. S. K.), Rapports et comptes sur ]’activité des organes de ]’union en 1931 (Basel); 
and Schweiz-Konsumvereine (Basel), Nov. 7, 1931, 
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Status of Building and Loan Associations in 1931 


HAT the depression has affected the building and loan associg- 

tions, like all other lines of business, is shown by data supplied t, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Building and [oxy 
League (Cincinnati). Up to the end of 1930, while there had been y 
gradual decrease in the number of these associations since 1920, their 
aggregate membership and their total assets had increased steadily. 
Between 1930 and 1931, however, the number of associations decreased 
from 11,767 to 11,442, their combined membership decreased fro 
12,336,754 to 11,338,701, and their total resources fell from $8,824 - 
119,159 to $8,417,375,605. 

The table following shows, by States, the number of building and 
loan associations, their aggregate membership, and their total assets 
at the end of 1931. As it shows, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Ohio are (in order) the leading States as regards total resources. 
They are also the leaders, in different order, however (Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, and New Jersey), in point of number of members. 


MEMBERSHIP AND RESOURCES OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN 1931 















































Num- Num- 
| ber of} Number | ber of | Number 
State asso- | of mem- | Total assets State asso- | of mem- | Total assets 
| cia- bers cia- bers | 
tions | tions | 
— a 
Alabama... _.-.- 40 | 39, 440 $28, 080, 387 || Nevada_-_._---.-_- 3 1, 440 | $1, 026, SS8 
Arizona.......... 9 | 7, 050 - 4,960,208 || New Hampshire.| 29 17, 625 | 14, 217, 425 
. | 67 61, 571 44, 810, 774 || New Jersey.__-_--| 1,559 | 1, 107, 731 | 1, 201, 973, 615 
California_...___- 200 | 550,000 453, 007,351 || New Mexico- __-- 18 5, 250 5, 015, 799 
Colorado-.__..___- 67 | 85, 870 59, 136, 661 || New York___-__-- 302 585, 471 443, 252, 364 
Connecticut_____- 42 | 36, 133 26, 436, 580 || North Carolina__| 229 | 95, 208 | 85, 348, 383 
Delaware_______- 44 | 20, 500 | 16, 118, 223 || North Dakota_-.- 22 | 21, 100 | 14, 154, 371 
Dist. Columbia.- 24 | 83, 307 | Si, 861, 060 |} Olie............. 768 | 2,378,811 | 1, 158, 281, 871 
Florida_.________ | 67/ 12,400| 15,975,572 || Oklahoma__--_.-- 80 | ' 214,678 | ” 126, 343, 461 
rr 40 | 18,419 | 7, 015, 133 || Oregon_.........- 27 | 46, 000 27, 009, 782 
| 14 | 7, 850 | 5, 168, 892 || Pennsylvania_-_-..| 3,268 | 1,236,297 | 1,250, 692,072 
 - ais 913 905,500 | 466,600,631 | Rhode Island_- -_- 8! 49, 041 | 34, 639, 798 
_ | Sa | 386 > 400,800 288, 584,111 || South Carolina !_ 152 | 32, 000 25, 550, 000 
Re a 7 ” 66, 405 48, 104, 496 || South Dakota..._| 22 | 10, 768 6, 329, 555 
hal SR | 152° 193,771 126,319,718 || Tennessee-.__..-- } 40 24, 970 18, 496, 924 
Kentucky-________ | 159! 187,000; 121,821, 568 || Texas._.......-- | 145 | 174,550 127, 285, 978 
Louisiana__..___- ) 101; 190,496 | 170,871,291 || Utah............. 24 | £5, 654 63, 245, 524 
Maine........__-. + 36] 28,444 25,515,436 || Vermont__.....-- | 14] 6, 210 5, 297, 01 
Maryland !_____- 1, 100 320,000 | 210,000,000 || Virginia_........- 4 66, 570 | 60, 365, 508 
Massachusetts - — 227 | 499,523 560, 103, 042 | Washington____._ 66 | 220,256 72, 895, 967 
Michigan---._._- 66 | 219,174 | 165, 269, 540 | West Virginia_.__| 61 | 56, 350 | 37, 741, 341 
Minnesota..____- 77 | 118,155 | 43,334,358 || Wisconsin_.._.._- | 186; 278,795 | 281, 233, 267 
Mississippi-____.- 47| 27,380| 18,680,105 || Wyoming_....___| 11 | 18,500 9, 893, 947 
Missouri _........ 240 | 268,082 206,364,643 || Hawaii-.........-. 10 | 14, 003 5, 007, 087 
Montana......... 27 37, 903 | 20, 920, 378 | / { . 
Nebraska... .-..-- 83 | 205,250! 137,017, 569 . ra Pere eae: 701 | 8, 417, 375, 605 
i ; ; i 


1 Figures estimated. 


Comparison with the data for 1930 shows that increases in both 
membership and assets occurred in Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming. Increases in membership only were shown in lowa, 
Michigan, and South Dakota, and increases in assets only in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, and West Virginia. All of the rest of the States showed 
decreases in both membership and assets. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in August, 1932 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

August, 1932, with comparable data for preceding months are 

presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and last- 
ing less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 
1929, 1930, and 1931, the number of workers involved and man-days 
lost. for these years and for each of the months, January, 1930, to 
August, 1932 , inclusive, as well as the number of disputes i in effect at 
the end of each month and the number of workers involved. The 
number of man-days lost, given in the last column of the table, refers 
to the estimated number of working-days lost by workers involved in 
disputes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO AUGUST, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1931 












































| Number of workers in | Number of 
Dae ~ : ‘a m 
| Number of disputes volved in disputes man-days 
= lost in 
Month and year disputes 
Beginning | In effect at| Beginning | In effect at} existing 
in month end of in month end of | in month 
. or year month or year month | or year 
i a | : Seat = 
ee 5 er | ee | ae | 37,799, 394 
ES eRe a tS 629 ates 9 eae | 31, 556, 947 
8 SA RS ee eid  * ee  * {ae 9, 975, 213 
1930, total. _..____- is eocres enh onilbs ' | =a I ss dine dh tain 0 2, 730, 368 
a an au ane  } eae gf 6, 386, 183 
1931 
a LAS ASS A 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
ES ee eae oa 52 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
ao........- mA 44 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 
J. ‘ : diadile 73 39 27, 135 22, 687 770, 512 
| a - 115 46 28, 000 15, 603 400, 509 
a ' ; j ‘ 90 47 | 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
Pea... ‘ ‘ ; 73 | 51 49, 434 56, 683 612, 864 
August....__-_- . ‘ ; 79 | 36 11,019 14, 759 1, 157, 013 
September___ : ‘ ad 117 | 65 36, 092 37, 427 493, 649 
October... _- ; a 77 | 45 34, 384 29, 380 1, 052, 095 
November______- : : 4 62 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
December. ____- i al 50 21 4, 145 1,318 150, 064 
1932 
January .._-_- VRE IS SE ree 79 37 11, 105 4, 648 117, 298 
Feneuary. ........... eee Sree ree H 50 30 31, 140 28, 691 417, 966 
Sarre . ae ee ear 51 28 31, 966 11, 660 685, 949 
SRT 5 Sa an ae ak 73 34 17, 707 20, 066 572, 121 
_ |] ; TRS * 79 43 43, 403 49, 232 1, 220, 202 
7 a... ~- p hsccnisaeeelete 64 | 38 16, 010 23, 540 927, 996 
‘Sa — ae eo 53 36 18, 360 31,413 689, 436 
Ale +5 o..--- Shauite rte 52 37 28, 570 | 27, 639 | 704, 944 
| | 











1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 





TABLE 2 gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes bevin- 
ning in June, July, and August, 1932, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1932 








Industrial group 


ning in— 


Number of disputes begin- 


Number of workers involved 
in disputes beginning in 





























June July August June July August 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers-_-_--___- gC RE Rel SRE ee Ae ; 
| EP ST 8 eh Te el Ee eg eee ee oe, ee ee Se een 48 |. _ 
RES ET eT i SS 4 y Se eee 3, 285 600 _ 
Decor aie Grain Wornwes. = 2 5 ae are Stew agedl 4. ..... : 
SSS ee eee 14 12 7 1,014 8, 283 398 
Chauffeurs and teamsters -__-_ 4 3 1 404 195 19 
es RS cb ce re Ee. ees | ee 
i 2 Sey epee Se 10 13 17 332 910 18, 822 
a ee EER LE A if Reet Oa, 1 3 SR 2! 
0 Ee Ee eee pee 2 1 2 25 300 1, 050 
Hotel and restaurant workers_____________]__.-______ TS he eae  - ia 
SS TERR? 6 TERRA PF 1 | Seer 150 800 
(4) Ee a EG, SREY. ee 2 ee 700 
Longshoremen and freight handlers. _-_-_-_- 5 ere ES SORE EES _) See Se 
(| Ne eer ae ee cf a See | SSS Ee 
pO NI. 10 SE Ee 3 3 2 5, 300 700 367 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

ees WI ee et 1 2 1 7 30 10 
Paper and paper-goods workers--__._____-- ff ERR TEE gg he 
Printing and publishing__............____- 1 1 2 19 42 130 
i. fa ass 2 | ee 3, 000 oe. 
0 Eo ees ee pe © dp Rees s 6 14 813 6, 870 2, 939 
a ae eae 7 3 3 78 110 3, 314 

Ee SEIS ake: ca 64 53 52] 16,010] 18,360 | 28, 570 





Size and Duration of Disputes 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in August, 
1932, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 1932, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 








Number of disputes beginning in August, 1932, involving 











Industrial group 6 and 20 and 100 and | 500and | 1,000and 10,000 
under under under under under | workers 
20 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 | ond over 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 
Te Le en ae Ome ae 4 1 eo) See 
Chauffeurs and teamsters___........_.___- PRE et a ON AS Se ; 
| REST SE SEE eee ee 2 3 gE ORT 3 l 
ES SS So ee ee ee iy eee ae a ce SS aS , 
CS REST Ea ey ee) TRAD RES oS eee ee ae 1 | SRS 
SR Ee eee ee Sey aa ae | SNE 
EEE EES th | OSS, AGORA Sy SOI CE > REE, 
NS cr Rees oo Si re ee oe chabatLicocessbive Se aM es 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theatrical workers______...___- ee! RS oe Bee Pk ee 
Printing and publishing______......_.____- pp Ee meee oes Te ee es Se 
, 2.655% . a Se neey = 1 4 8 OS ee YE Se 
Other ocoupations......................... Ek anoacvcen 1 1 
RE, Se ae Omen” ll S) 22 5 4 ] 























In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending 1 


August, 1932, by industrial groups and classified duration. 
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T pte 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN AUGUST, 1932, BY INDUS- 
TRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








—— 


Classified duration of strikes ending in August, 1932 





| 


Industrial groups One-half Over one-| 1 month 2 and 3and | 4and 5 and 


month 
or less 


half and | and less 
less than | than 2 
1 month | months 


less than | less than | less than | less than 
3 months | 4 months | 5 months | 6 months 












ne en ee 1 
Building trades.......---.--.--- 3 ee ae 
Chauffeurs and teamsters----- - ee eee . 5 ee ne San ronne 
Cloth ccscscanwcccoeses....-- 12 2 
Food workers.......---.--------|---------.| l Ses Sener ee ARE Stee 
Furniture. .....-----.-.--------|-------- | 1 | rts 4 | 
Laundry workers........-.-.-- ee: ae Pa i Se ER tee 
a | EO cole | eee 1] | 1 i 
Motion-picture operators, ac- | | 

tors, and theatrical workers.__|..._...._.| : | See Ge. Pe 
Printing and publishing ----__-- 2 {EE > eee. te. ee oe 

1 





Textiles... ....---.---+-------- 
Other occupations--_.....-.-- or& 











Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1932 
By Hua L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised his good offices in connection with 65 labor disputes during 
August, 1932. These disputes affected a known total of 36,705 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

There were 34 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 

On September 1, 1932, there were 18 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 43 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 61. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS AND 
DECISIONS 





Levy on Pressing Machines to Support Unemployment Fund in 


New York Cloak Industry 


HE agreement, dated August 2, 1932, between the American 

Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the joint board of the Cloak, 
Skirt, Dress, and Reefer Makers’ Union of the international union, 
provided for submission to the impartial chairman in the industry of 
the whole question of the use of pressing machines. It was agreed 
that his decision should be retroactive to the date of the signing of the 
agreement. 

The installation of the pressing machines, their operation, and the 
wage rate to be paid to the workers operating them were some of the 
matters Which he was to consider. 

A hearing was held in which the interested parties were heard, and 
after consideration of the whole question, the impartial chairman gave 
his decision as follows: 


With respect to pressing machines, I decide as follows: 

1. The minimum weekly wage of machine pressers shall be $57. 

2. In addition thereto every employer using pressing machines shall pay into 
the pressers’ unemployment fund a sum equal to $8 per week for every pressing 
machine used during such week at full time. 

3. If a pressing machine does not work a full week the employer shall pay in 
lieu of $8 a sum equal to 14 per cent of the wages earned by each machine presser 
in his employ during such week. The proceeds of all such payments shall be used 
for equitable distribution among unemployed pressers, members of the union. 

4. The pressers’ unemployment fund shall be administered by a board consist- 
ing of representatives of locals 35, 48, the joint board, and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which board shall make its own rules and shall 
have the power to devise a form of statement or accounting to be filled out by 
every employer and to accompany his remittance to the board. 

5. The above provisions shall enter into effect in the work week beginning on 
August 22, 1932. 

The foregoing decision is to be construed as relating only to a special emergency 
with reference to this particular machine, that it is not a precedent for unemploy- 
ment insurance in any form. 


The following additional information has been furnished the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by F. N. Wolf, chief accountant in the office of the 
impartial chairman: 


The agreement of August 2, 1932, covers 500 firms employing 500 machine 
pressers. Each machine performs the work of 2 hand pressers, thereby displac- 
ing 750 pressers. Machine pressers are paid $12 a’ week above the minimum 
weekly rate of hand pressers. 

The firms using pressing machines will pay $8 a week for each machine used 
into an unemployment fund for union pressers displaced by the use of the ma- 
chines. It is estimated that the amount raised from this levy on the use of the 
pressing machines will reach $50,000. This fund will be administered by the 
union. 





<=> 


Reduction in Wages of Milk-Wagon Drivers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lh FEBRUARY, 1932, the dairy companies of St. Louis, Mo., and 

Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 603 agreed to arbitrate a dispute 

as to a proposed reduction in the minimum weekly wage scale of the 
889 
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milk-wagon drivers employed by the dairy companies. The arbj. 
trators selected were Ralph F. Fuchs, Frederick H. Kreismann, anq 
Charles A. Houts. 

At the time of the arbitration 1,196 men were employed by thie 3} 
companies having agreements with Local No. 603 of the Milk Wacoy 
Drivers’ Union. These contracts expired November 1, 1931, at which 
time the companies proposed a 10 per cent reduction in the minim, 
wage scale fixed by these contracts. The union declined to accept 
this reduction. 

The companies gave notice in February that beginning March 1. 
1932, an 8 per cent reduction in the minimum wage scale would Je 
put into effect. | 

Negotiations between the parties resulted in an agreement to arbi- 
trate the dispute; pending the decision of the arbitrators, the dairy 
companies were to withhold 8 per cent of the minimum wages of their 
employees, as fixed by the expiring contracts, after March 1, 1932, the 
amount so withheld to be allowed to the companies or to the men in 
accordance with the findings of the arbitrators. 

The dairy companies based their claim for the 8 per cent reduction 
on a number of considerations, among which were the following: That 
the retail price of milk had been reduced from 16 cents per quart in 
1920 to 10 cents per quart in 1932; that the price paid the farmer for 
milk had been reduced from $3.25 per aed sar of rar in 1920 to 99 
cents per hundredweight in 1932; that the weekly labor cost to the 
dairy companies per route had increased from $33.33 in 1920 to $48.18 
in 1931; that the report of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows a decline in the cost of living from 1920 to 1932, in St. 
Louis of 25.1 per cent; that wages and salaries had declined in almost 
all industries, and that a 10 per cent reduction had been made by 
agreement between the dairy companies and the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union of Chicago, effective in April, 1932. 

The union opposed the reduction, stating that if the 8 per cent 
reduction were put into effect 975 of their members would earn less 
than the minimum amount required for the support of a family; that 
in Chicago, even after the 10 per cent reduction in wages, the retail. 
drivers received $6 more per week than the wages under the expired 
contract in St. Louis. f 

The majority of the arbitration board concluded from the evidence 
submitted that the dairy companies were justified in making an 8 per 
cent reduction in the weekly wage scale of their drivers, as fixed by thie 
contract expiring November 1, 1931. ‘The commission to be paid thie 
drivers, as provided for in the contract referred to, remains the same. 
All three arbitrators agreed that the new rate should be in effect from 
March 1, 1932, to March 1, 1933. : 

The dissenting opinion of Ralph F. Fuchs, representing the union, 
was in part as follows: 

I believe it is unwise for arbitrators to reduce the wages of nearly 1,200 employ- 
ees, thereby lowering their level of well-being and further diminishing the pur- 
chasing power of consumers in the community. The present depression ean not 
be peer until the decline in the earnings of farmers and workers is halted. l'ur- 
ther decreases should be granted in arbitration proceedings only on the basis 0! 
revealed facts showing them to be necessary. No such facts have been advanced 


here, and general opinions regarding the probable decline in business are not an 
adequate substitute. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, 
August, 1932 


expenditures for total building operations as compared with 
July, according to reports received from 352 identical cities by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indicated expenditures for total build- 
ing operations in August, 1932, were $37,137,073. 

Estimated expenditures for new residential buildings increased 
20.6 per cent. The estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings 
decreased 3.7 per cent, and additions, alterations, and repairs in- 
creased 10.1 per cent in ‘estimated cost, comparing August with July. 

The cost figures in the following tables apply to the cost of the 
buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying for his 
permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of 


these data. 


A Ga building shows an increase of 4.5 per cent in indicated 


Comparisons, July and August 


Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 352 identical cities of the United 


States, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN’ 352 IDENTIC AL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


| 





























New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 
. | August, | Per cent - yqa9 | August, | Per cent 
| July, 1982 | 1932 | of change July, 1932 | 1932 of change 
aad | | | 
New England__..._____- : _..| $856, 507 $861, 403 | +0. 6 $3, 701, 087 $855, 498 —76.9 
Middle Atlantic. owas 1, 748, 823 | 2, 395, 568 | +37.0 | 5,328, 034 9, 443, 312 77.2 
East North Central________- . 1, 001, 374 | 1, 191, 126 +18.9 | 2,540,093 2, 178, 031 —14.3 
West North Central____- 570,880} 872,064) +52.8| 2,844, 736 802, 398 —71.8 
South Atlantic. ae 861, 842 | 1,035, 010 +20. 1 2, 923, 452 | 2,908, 057 —.5 
South Central_- jae 578, 128 443, 407 | —23.3 | 1,325, 387 1, 547, 979 +16.8 
Mountain and Pacific______- ; | 1, 209, 540 | | 1, 437, 745 | +18. 9| 1,126,439 | 1, 327, 835 +17.9 
EEA aS SE | | 6, 827, 094 | “8, 236,323! +20.6. | “19, 789, 228 19, 063, 110 | —3.7 


——_——. 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITION 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST, 


MON 


THLY 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 
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352 IDENTICAY 
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1932, BY GEO. 








Additions, alterations, and 


Total construction (estimated 


































Num 
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Per cent | cities 
of 

change 








—51.3 
+59. 8 | 
—4.9 | 
—48, 1 | 








repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Geographic division 
; Per cent 
July, 1932 | August, of | July, 1932 | August, 
¥ change 
New England____.._._______| $i, 110, 254 | $1, 046, 285 —5.8 | $5, 667, 848 | $2, 763, 186 
Middle Atlantic.___._.___- 2, 595, 969 | 3, 619, 687 +39.4 | 9,672,826 | 15, 458, 567 
East North Central________| 1, 499, 123 1, 423, 600 —5.0 5, 040, 590 4, 792, 757 
West North Central______- 683, 518 451, 298 —34.0 4, 099, 134 2, 125, 760 
South Atlantic__..........__| 1,100,806] 1,279, 893 +16.3 | 4,886,100 | 5, 222, 960 
South Central. -_......._--- 817, 877 856, 717 +4.7 2, 721, 392 2, 848, 103 
Mountain and Pacific_____- 1, 124, 810 1, 160, 160 +3. 1 3, 460, 789 3, 925, 740 
RR a 8, 932, 357 9, 837, 640 +10, 1 | 35, 548, 679 | 37, 137, 073 | 




















Increases in indicated expenditures for new residential buildings 
were shown in all geographic divisions except the South Central. 
The increases ranged from six-tenths of 1 per cent in the New England 
States to 52.8 per cent in the West North Central States. 

Three of the seven geographic divisions showed increases in new 
nonresidential buildings. 

Increases in indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and 
repairs were shown in four of the geographic divisions. 

The estimated cost of total construction increased in four of the 
seven geographic divisions. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total 
building operations in 352 identical cities of the United States, by 
geographic divisions. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOPAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 352 IDENTICAL CITIES, As 
tte BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SIONS 

















: : ; New nonresi- |Additions, alter- : x 
New residential! Gential build- | ations, and re- | Tt#! constru 
gs ings pairs 
Geographic division 
July, |August,) July, |August,) July, August,) July, August, 
1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 
SEE SS ae 164 186 477 572 1, 953 2, 152 2, 594 
EES ee ee 334 440 1, 185 1, 270 4, 038 4, 637 5, 557 
East North Central__..............-- 220 282 1, 177 1, 473 2, 311 2, 791 3, 708 
West North Central._...............- 186 246 568 807 945 1, 121 1, 699 
ee eee 215 263 436 565 2, 305 2, 605 2, 956 
I i ag i Se 2s 214 224 348 424 1, 382 1,711 1, 944 
Mountain and Pacific.............__- 374 450 830 1, 097 2, 868 3,438 | 4,072 
a chili dricais dlidin aida aha mantel 1, 707 2, 091 5, 021 6, 208 | 15, 802 | 18,455 } 22, 530 
| ET CLAS EE ae SSE ae 4 y Sees © | eee SOS 4 Ree 





























Increases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total construction comparing August with July. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost 
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of such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 352 identical cities 
during July and August, 1932, by geographic divisions. 
TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 352 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 


































































1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
iv Families pro Families pr 
— | - rT é O- 
Geographie division Estimated cost | “ vided for Estimated cost vided for 
. 1929| August, | July, |August, : August July, |August 
July, 1932) “" 1939 1932 | 1932 "| JULY, 19382) “3930” | ‘i932’ | 1932 ” 
New England__-------- $752, 507 $775, 903 150 174 $90, 000 $77, 500 25 22 
Middle Atlantic__._...._.| 1, 295, 664 | 1, 617, 216 285 369 | 263,159 | 433, 352 73 132 
Kast North Central_.....| 837, 884 | 1, 081, 926 207 268 62,490 | 109, 200 15 25 
West North Central_____- 552, 080 820, 564 183 238 18, 800 44, 000 6 13 
South Atlantic. -------- 812, 392 980, 410 195 254 19, 000 10, 100 11 6 
South Central_.-_----- 473, 986 404, 282 186 211 82, 992 30, 125 40 23 
Mountain and Pacific___- 945, 690 | 1, 202,115 338 404 144, 650 171, 930 55 73 
i _..| 5, 670, 203 | 6, 882, 416 1, 544 1,918 681, 091 | 876, 207 | 225 294 
Per cent of change--- ibcaaninsiot +31. 4 }....... | +24. 2 |.---------- i | +30.7 
| | 









































a a Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 

Geographic division Estimated cost F pony sa at Estimated cost ey a 
om August, | July, |August, . August, | July, |August, 

July, 1932) “1939 i932 | 1932 '| July, 1982) “G39 1932 | 1932 
New England.........--- $14, 000 $8, 000 4 4 $856, 507 $861, 403 179 200 
Middle Atlantic____.___- 190, 000 20, 000 57 8 | 1, 748, 823 | 2, 070, 568 415 509 
East North Centra!_____- 101, 000 0 42 0 | 1,001, 374 | 1, 191, 126 264 293 
West North Central____- 0 7, 500 0 4 570, 880 872, 064 189 255 
South Atlantic__......_-- 30, 450 44, 500 13 20 861, 842 | 1,035, 010 219 280 
South Central__._____- 21, 150 9, 000 25 8 578, 128 443, 407 251 242 
Mountain and Pacific. -__- 59, 200 63, 700 31 34 | 1, 149, 540 | 1, 437, 745 424 511 
a 415,800 | 152, 7( 172 | 78 | 6,767,094 | 7,911,323} 1,941| 2,290 
oor eee --—----]--2-- nh —63. Ae * OE ee +16. 9 j|_.----_- +18.0 

| 














August permits issued showed increases in the number of families 
provided for and in the estimated cost of both 1-family and 2-family 
dwellings. There was a decrease in the number of families provided 
for and in the estimated cost of apartment houses. The total number 
of families provided for during August increased 18 per cent as com- 
pared with July, while indicated expenditures for all classes of dwell- 
ing houses increased 16.9 per cent. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 
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TABLE 4,—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIM \ ED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCI PA] 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES ; 


[Monthly average, 1929=100] 








Estimated cost of — 


Families 




















Month a ided New resi- New non- | Additions, | 
nad dential residential | alterations, 
buildings buildings | and repairs 
1930 
Fa ee aE oe ee! weve 48.7 43.4 67.2 58.6 
1931 
AERO SE Ra ae Be mee Penn 36. 6 33. 5 63. 9 48.3 
1932 
pO, hs inicio 14. 4 | 10. 2 25. 0 25. 8 
February.._...--- fe A Ra wepeehsitte eat 13. 0 9.1 16. 5 | 26. 7 
| it , 15.4 10. 7 18. 1 | 27.0 
See ie oe : 13.4 9.7 | 25.0 | 32.0 
See 4 ee, 11.3 7.9 39. 3 27.3 
ERE AEE. eee eae 10.6 7.9 24.6 28. 2 
| Sen Sale Bh Ae a ee 4 aM sein Be 8.2 5.6 16. 1 22. 6 
I cnc ncemdndddeoinct ges dles dec 9.7 6.8 15.7 24.9 





There was an increase in the index number of families provided 
for, in the index numbers of new residential buildings, of additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and of total building operations comparing 
August with July. There was, however, a slight decrease in the 
index number of new nonresidential buildings. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


poy oa ale = ete 





Tas ie 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government and by 
the various State governments during the months of August, 1931, 
and July and August, 1932. 
TABLE 5.—CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS LET BY THE UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING AUGUST, 1931, AND JULY 
AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


feerece 


es ig FS ees 





a aba 
ih 


egos n ee 
Se ee ee ee he 








Federal State 


SS eae 





Geographic division $4 BEST ie 
August, July, 1932 August,! August, July, 1932 August,! 
1931 y 1932 1931 = Adee | 1932 





ON ida» ctinsa ese sedans $198, 805 $769, 440 $590, 128 | $554, 883 | $797,071 | $164, 42! 
REE ai. 6, 560, 324 | 1, 160,179 | 6,214, 288 | 4, 506,483 | 1,071, 507 | 2, 249, 526 


Re anaes 


D Gikiceteaeamigca ieee 


East North Central-_-............_--.- 17,417,861 668, 273 1, 177, 466 865, 583 276, 981 126, 613 
West North Central... ............. 472,100 | 2,671, 151 785, 456 467, 229 331, 764 | 2, 136, 267 
3 Ee ee 1, 804,819 | 2, 506, 840 1, 454, 722 534, 527 278, 811 405, 825 
South Central_............... a coal 1,742,725 | 1,048, 442 953, 943 65, 660 866, 655 | 2, 656, 255 


Mountain and Pacific.............-- 265,627 | 1, 195, 181 773, 006 176, 160 73, 510 598, 90 
I 4th Rb csindnssacouinees 28,462,261 | 10,019, 506 | 11, 949, 009 | 7, 260,525 | 3, 696, 299 | &, 337, 


a7 


























1 Figures subject to revision. 


Contracts awarded for Federal buildings during August, 1932, 
totaled $11,949,009. This is higher than the value of contracts 
awarded during July, 1932, but much less than the value of contracts 
awarded during August, 1931. 

The value of contracts awarded for State buildings during August, 
1932, was $8,337,807; more than twice the value of July awards and 
slightly more than the value of awards during August, 1931. 
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Whenever a Federal or State contract is let for a building in a went 4 
having a population of 25,000 or over, the number or cost of suc 
building is included in the tables shown herein. 


Comparisons, August, 1932, with August, 1931 


TaBLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 343 identical cities of the United 
States having a gpeerer of 25,000 or over, for the months of 
August, 1931, and August 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TasLE 6—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND RE PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 343 IDENTICAL CITIES 



























































ASSHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST, 1931, AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 
| 
New residential buildings (esti- | New nonresidential buildings 
mated cost) (estimated cost) 
—_ 
Geographic division i tet | 
August, August, | er aa | August, August, - 
1931 1932 | 1931 1932 
| change | change 
; a an | 7 
Wel NR geet 5 os cotinine obeaa $4, 861,025 | $797, 903 | —83.6 | $3, 684, 658 $842, 103 —77.1 
Middle Atemmise..............-..- 20, 810, 920 2, 360, 748 | —88.7 | 22, 616, 536 9,416,312 | —58.4 
East North Central.............-- 4, 878, 889 1, 191, 126 —75.6 te 2, 177, 447 —92.0 
West North Central_...........---- 2. 575, 212 | 872, 064 —66. 1 2, 705, 522 802, 398 —70.3 
cv «| ee 2, 462, 580 | 1, 028, 819 —58.2 4, 179, 653 2, 895, 107 —30.7 
i dail 2, 421, 838 443, 407 —81.7 3, 714, 377 1, 547, 979 —58.3 
Mountain and Pacific.............-- 4,761,648 | 1,411, 700 —70.4 | 4,242,917 | 1,321, 395 —68.9 
sdhdidh ntedcich wanividdneoe | 42, 772, 112 8, 105, 767 —81.0 | 68, 363, 586 | 19, 002, 741 —72.2 
Additions, alterations, and re- | Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cost) . 
Num- 
a eee a 
Geographic division mj 
August, August, ae August, August, A. cities 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
change change 
Now Maeuee..............- $1, 005, 316 | $1, 018, 698 +1.3 | $9,550,999 | $2,658,704 | —72.2 50 
Middle Atlantic__......_._-- 5, 852, 409 3, 606, 319 —38.4 | 49, 279, 865 | 15, 383,379 | —68.8 70 
East North Central... _.---- 3, 091, 109 1, 422, 420 —54.0 | 35, 189, 921 4, 790, 993 | —86.4 92 
West North Central_-_--.__---- 1, 074, 307 | 451, 298 58.0] 6,355,041 | 2,125,760 | —66.6 25 
Soute Aaeeeee. so 4~..5--.--- 2, 037, 969 | 1, 272, 893 —37.5 8, 680, 202 5, 196, 819 | —40.1 38 
Soutm Ceres.......-......... 974, 277 | 856, 717 —12.1 7, 110, 492 2, 848, 103 | —59.9 33 
Mountain and Pacific. ----.- _| 1,620,933 | 1, 141, 525 —29.6 | 10,625,498 | 3,874,620 | —63.5 35 
eB Sr ian | 
Total.................--| 15, 656, 320 bead | 9, 769, 870 | —37.6 |126, 792, 018 | 36,878,378 | —70.9]| 343 























There was a decrease in indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, 
and repairs, and for total buildings operations, comparing August, 
1932, with August, 1931. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 343 identical cities having a population 
pi 25,000 or over, for August, 1932, and August, 1931, by geographic 

ivisions. 
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TABLE 7.—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND Rp. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 343 IDENTICAL CITIES, 4g 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST, 1931, AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEOGRA pric 


DIVISIONS 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 












New nonresi- 


Additions, al- 


Total construc. 
tion 








— 





. August, |Aucust 


1931 | 1932 








New residen- , . M 
: +343 dential build- | terations, and 
tial buildings ings repairs 
Geographic division 
August,/August,|August,| August,| August,| August 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
a 416 174 840 557 2,284; 2,111 
Weems Atiomtic. ..... 2... st ec 1, 217 434 | 2,121 1,262 | 4,507 | 4,606 
East North Cemtral................-.- 797 282 | 2,474 1,467 | 3,621 2, 783 
West North Central. ...............-- 569 246 1, 074 807 1, 426 1, 121 
Co UMS oe nn ce eh dn tate 412 261 771 561 | 2,759} 2,589 
ae a ee eee! 560 224 623 424; 1,995] 1,711 
Mountain and Pacific.._......._.___- 1,119 442; 1,484] 1,080] 4,349] 3,402 
Se 5,090 | 2,063 | 9,387 | 6,158 | 20,941 | 18,323 
Per cent of change.................- Soncceat SR Lvance ces Oe Dactcaados —12. § |... 





























The number of new residential buildings, new nonresidential build- 
ings, additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total building opera- 
tions decreased in August, 1932, as compared with the same month of 


the previous year. 


Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such dwell- 
ings, for which permits were issued in 343 identical cities during August, 


1931, and August, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 343 IDENTICAL CITIES IN AUGUST, 1931, AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEDO- 


GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
















1-family dwellings 


2-family dwellings 








Families pro- 


Families pro- 











Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
August, | August, |August,|/August,) August, {| August, |August,/August, 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
New England__________-- $1, 836,825 | $712, 403 340 162 | $519, 200 $77, 500 
Middle Atlantic__________ 6, 063, 598 | 1, 582, 396 992 363 | 1, 205, 822 433, 352 
East North Central _____- 3, 589, 639 | 1, 081, 926 711 268 504, 400 109, 200 
West North Central______ 2, 039, 762 820, 564 531 238 150, 950 44, 000 
South Atlantic___.....__. 1, 887, 180 974, 219 389 252 24, 700 10, 100 
South Central___......__- 1, 772, 061 404, 282 489 211 322, 282 30, 125 
Mountain and Pacific____| 3, 799, 614 | 1,176,070 | 1,004 396 407, 534 171, 930 
, ee 20, 988, 679 | 6,751,860 | 4,456 | 1,890 | 3, 134, 888 876, 207 
Per cent of change........|.......---- a pee MN, i eo SS A en 
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Taste 8—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 343 IDENTICAL CITIES IN AUGUST, 1931, AND AUGUST, 1932, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 













Total, all kinds of housekeeping dwell- 
ings 


Multifamily dwellings 





eee er ’ Families pro- - . Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided _ Estimated cost vided Pa 




















August, 
1931 


August, 
1932 


August, 
1932 


August, 
1932 


August, 
1931 


August, 
1931 


August, 
1931 


























New England__________- $123, 000 $8, 000 41 4 |$2, 479,025 | $797, 903 513 188 
Middle Atlantic_____- __|12, 411, 500 20,000 | 2,629 8 |19, 680,920 | 2.035, 748 | 3,918 503 
East North Central....__| 316, 850 0 106 0 | 4,410, 889 | 1, 191, 126 944 293 
West North Central_____- 234, 500 7, 500 96 4 | 2,425,212 | 872,064 678 255 
South Atlantic._.__.____- 550, 700 44, 500 193 20 | 2, 462, 580 | 1, 028, 819 595 278 
South Central._.________- 95, 900 9, 000 48 8 | 2,190,243 | 443, 407 652 242 
Mountain and Pacific____| 554, 500 63, 700 282 34 | 4,761, 648 | 1,411,700 | 1, 426 503 











38, 410, 517 | 7, 780, 767 2, 262 
Per cent of change__.._.__|_.......__- —98.9 |....___. 4 ¢ Sas: iy eee —74.1 


























Decreases were shown in both the number of families provided for 
and the estimated cost of all classes of dwelling houses comparing 
permits issued in August, 1932, with those issued in August, 1931. 


Details by Cities 


TABLE 9 shows the number and estimated cost of new residential 
building, of new nonresidential building, and of total building oper- 
ation for each of the 352 cities from which reports were received for 
August, 1932. 

No reports were received from New London, Conn.; Bangor, Me.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Anderson, Ind.; Port Huron, Mich.; University 
City, Mo.; Pensacola, Fla.; Lynchburg, Va.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Ashland and Newport, Ky.; Meridian, Miss.; Muskogee and Okmulgee 
Okla.; Brownsville and Galveston, Tex.; and Tacoma, Wash. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of August, 1932: In Trenton, N. J., for factory 
building to cost $200,000; in the Borough of Manhattan for a public 
building to cost $500,000 and for a store building to cost $500,000; 
Wilmington, Del., for a public school building to cost nearly $400,000; 
in Washington, D. C., for two institutional buildings to cost nearly 
$700,000 and for a public school building to cost over $300,000 and 
in San Francisco for a school building for the University of California 
to cost over $400,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury Department for a post-office building in 
Lynn, Mass., to cost over $300,000; for a post office in Rochester, 
N. Y., to cost over $800,000; in Allentown, Pa., for a post office to 
cost over $300,000, in Philadelphia, Pa., for a post office to cost 
nearly $4,500,000; in Chicago, Ill., for an appraisers’ store building 
to cost nearly $700,000; in Durham, N. C., for a post office to cost 
nearly $300,000; and in Lexington, Ky., for a post office to cost 
nearly $450,000. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUE) [yn 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST, 1932 


New England States 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 



















































1 Applications filed, 























New New non- Gndhed a New ag Total 
” . residen- | residen- | (includ- | amit ‘ residen- | residen- | (includ. 
City and State tial tial ing || City and State tial | tial ( “a 
ee buildings, repairs) | buildings | buildings | repairs 
| 1} | 
| } | 
Connecticut: | | Massachusetts— 
Bridgeport_ _-__-- $39, 680 | $16, 746 $69, 826 Continued. 
Bristol....---_- | “11, 700 1, 552 16, 668 ——". ee 0 | $316, 000 
Greenwich. ____ | 12, 000 1, 050 23, 950 Malden_______. | $3,900} 1, 380 
Barcerd....... 11, 548 36, 159 134, 013 Medford_-- ---- | 14, 500 | 5, 275 
Meriden--_-_-_-_-_- 19, 100 4, 578 29, 788 New Bedford _ _ | 0 | 8, 500 
New Britain__- 8, 300 675 15, 599 Newton__-._..-.- | 115,150} 19,000 
New Haven__-_- 25, 000 10, 945 54, 920 Pittsfield__..---| 40, 500 | 1, 750 
Norwalk-__-_-- 39, 000 7, 200 67, 335 Oaseey......... | 24, 900 | 10,165 
Stamford___.-_- 4, 000 3, 670 27, 745 Beers... 2... c } 3, 000 1, 525 
Torrington_____ 0 2, 520 6, 950 | ee | 15, 500 23, 650 
Waterbury-__-- | 10, 500 6, 300 22, 350 Somerville__- --| 0}; 1,800 
West Hartford.| 19,000} 1.645| 43,529 Springfield.....|  20,750| 33, 885 
Maine: Taunton_-_-___- 600 | 986 
Lewiston______- 3, 650 2, 200 6, 850 || Waltham _____- | 4,300/ 9,160 
Portland_______ 6, 500 1, 687 42, 554 || Watertown____- 7, 000 2, 000 
Massachusetts: New Hampshire: 
Arlington___--- 32, 500 10, 950 45, 503 Concord _ .....- 6, 000 900 
Darela.....<.<«. 5, 000 3, 305 11, 557 Manchester. __- 3, 825 1, 986 
Boston!______-- 134. 000 51, 270 448, 523 || Rhode Island: 
Brockton____--- 9, 000 2. 644 24, 033 Central Falls_-_- 0 1, 100 
Brookline___-_-- 35, 800 12, 875 75, 723 Cranston__--.--- 31, 500 8, 555 
Cambridge-_-__- 22, 500 86, 670 180, 275 East Provi- 
Chelsea-------- 0 3, 800 12, 290 dence._......- 18, 300 2, 575 
Chicopee___._-- 2, 300 2, 150 7, 150 Newport--_.-.-- 17, 500 2, 380 
Everett. __...-- 4, 500 4, 420 18, 520 Pawtucket____- 6, 300 1, 930 
Fall River___-- 0 1, 995 4, 325 Providence____- 34, 000 28, 845 
Fitchburg___-__- 10, 600 2, 990 17, 740 Woonsocket___- 0 4, 100 | 
Haverhill _ ___-_- 3, 200 2, 155 26, 055 |} Vermont, Burling- 
Holyoke_-_____-_- 3, 500 1, 375 8, 025 aos EET EL 12, 000 | 800 | 
Lawrence. ____- 0 81, 900 87, 053 ! —|—— 
Bewell......... 0 1, 825 15, 272 || WeGGh..i-0~ 861, 403 | 855, 498 | 2, 76 
}| 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: | New York—Con. | 
Atlantic City _- $4. 000 | $103,375 | $134, 195 Jamestown_____| $10,750 | $13,075 
Bayonne__-_-_-- 15, 000 0 15, 000 Kingston ______- 0 29, 585 
Celleville_-____- 2. 050° 1, 575 7, 600 Lockport_. ____- 1, 500 450 
Bloomfield____- 7. 000 43, 300 62, 100 Mount Vernon. 40, 500 3, 600 
Eamden..-.-_..- 3, 000 2, 200 9, 679 Newburgh. ___- 17, 000 350 
SES Rae: 28, 500 6, 265 38, 354 New Rochelle_- 26, 000 12, 375 
Cast Orange_-_-_ 12, 100 1, 950 59, 000 New York 
Elizabeth --__--- 0 6, 000 22, 600 City— 
Garfield______-- 13, 000 1, 000 17, 750 The Bronx'!| 253, 350 59, 700 
Hackensack__-__ 10, 520 25, 200 42, 948 Brooklyn !_| 249,350 | 131,440 
Hoboken__-_-_-_-- 0 600 11, 978 Manhattan! 0 |1, 014, 900 
Irvington-__-__- 0 3, 525 8, 940 Queens!__.| 299,250} 230,172 
Jersey City ___- 52, 500 16, 725 142, 475 Richmond !| 52, 580 8, 930 
BAGBY <o5<s.<- 0 10, 600 15, 600 Niagara Falls __ 16, 600 3, 560 
Montclair-__-_-_-_- 0 2, 300 13, 379 Poughkeepsie__| 31, 300 1,7 
Newark._.____- 33, 500 | 127, 260 193, 420 Rochester_____- 39,100 | 847, 404 
New Bruns- Schenectady..._| 14, 500 3, 235 
eit 0 0 8, 316 Syracuse. -______ 39, 000 6, 470 
[ES 0 950 25, 968 TS, 20, 600 7, 250 
eS 2, 000 1, 450 35, 463 | Sees 26, 500 14, 000 
Paterson. _____- 8, 300 27, 790 75, O85 Watertown__._| 25,000 3, 367 
Perth Amboy-- 0 430 3, 475 White Plains__.} 15, 950 5, 250 
Plainfield_____- 35, 800 21, 275 65, 137 Yonkers. _____- , 800 155, 350 
Trenton________ 21,200 | 207, 255 244, 440 || Pennsylvania: 
Union City___- 0 15, 200 29, 627 Allentown _ -_-- 2,800 | 572,882 
West New Vee 1, 100 2, 389 
Se 0 5, 000 10, 600 Bethlehem __-_-_. 60, 000 4, 000 
West Orange 24, 300 1, 800 32, 240 I uci cceiirie'inns 0 250 
New York: Chester. ______- 0 325 
Albany. ......- | 337, 500 70, 500 455, 138 SSE 8, 200 68, 185 
Amsterdam. ___| 9, 300 1, 742 14, 042 APS 34, 300 9, 245 
Auburn... .-. | 12,800 1, 400 16, 845 Harrisburg___-- 18, 500 12, 210 
Binghamton___| 14, 300 4, 412 41, 358 Hazleton______- 17, 738 5, 692 
Buffalo - - a 76, 300 59, 930 207, 212 Johnstown. __-- 1, 800 1, 315 
Elmira......... | 5, 000 91, 598 101, 059 Lancaster... ..- 4, 000 3, 800 
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(ple 9.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST, 


1932—C ontinued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 











] Total 









































140152°— 
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New New non-| tbe = | New |New non 
é . residen- | residen- | (includ- | Vite 79 residen- | residen- | (includ- 
City and State tial tial ing || City and State tial tial ing 
buildings) buildings! repairs) buildings) a repairs) 
pennsylvania— || Pennsylvania— 
Continued. Continued. 
McKeesport - - - 0| $15, 205 $20, 639 Scranton_-__--_- $23, 800 7,113 | $53, 036 
Nanticoke_----}| $35, 900 0 36, 900 Wilkes-Barre_- 13, 100 2, 530 | 41, 383 
New Castle---- 11, 500 27, 295 39, 375 Wilkinsburg 4 500 800 6, 525 
Norristown - - -- 0 8, 979 18, 469 Williamsport 0 31, 157 38, 536 
Philadelphia - -- 90, 280 |5, 203, 280 | 5, 542, 450 |: See 0 6, 965 13, 085 
Pittsburgh ----- 51, 450 27, 480 136, 442 -— -|————_—— — 
Reading- ---- 0 17, 445 34, 485 re tednckca _|2, 395, 568 9, 443, 312 js 5, 4 58, 567 
East North Central States 
[Hinois: | | Michigan—Contd. | 
RI ian $8, 000 0 $12, 335 || Kalamazoo $7, 000 $2,662 | $16, 251 
A rora...------ 8, 100 $2, 000 16, 995 |) Lansing .__-.--- 0 3, 265 24, 725 
Belleville | 2, 500 990 3, 400 | Muskegon 0 3, 190 | 6, 219 
Berwyn_---.---- | 7, 200 1, 360 9, 885 || Pontiac.....-.- 2, 000 4, 860 9, 260 
Bloomington. -- 3, 000 0 10, 000 |} Royal Oak-__--- 0 584 1, 764 
Chicago. ----.--- 78,400 | 963,604 | 1, 227, 782 | Saginaw Sin 700 5, 900 13, 690 
Ciete.t2e. ..- 0 14, 320 14, 660 |) W yandotte____- 7, 000 2, 115 9, 840 
Danville ---_---- 5, 430 650 8, 002 || Ohio: 
Decatur.....-..- 0 R, O15 9, 014 | Akron bets 39, 650 7, 405 53, 661 
Fast St. Louis _| 4, 500 20, 575 28, 621 || Ashtabula 0 195 1, 340 
Rigi cae... 13, 500 785 | 20,217 | Canton__....-- 0| 16,463| 18, 108 
Evanston . 25, 000 &, 000 44, 500 || Cincinnati._...| 168, 700 133, 650 370, 105 
Granite City__- 0 0 200 | Cleveland_...._| 130,500 | 308, 325 667, 650 
Joliet 0 7, 000 | 26, 500 | Cleveland 
Maywood 0 0} 3,025 | Heights......| 16, 000 625 18, 820 
Moline......-.-- &, 500 15, 175 29, 137 Columbus 12, 600 19, 350 112, 000 
Oak Park ----- 0 200 25, 590 || Sea vrOeL A. 2. ..... 21, 550 27, 795 55, 841 
Peoria : 20, 300 4, 925 42, 250 || Fast Cleveland 5, 700 470 8, 880 
Quincy..-...-- 1, 300 1, 315 15, 349 |} Elyria se asie 1,700 | 370 2, 925 
Rockford —- 3, 000 850 8, 600 1] Hamilton _ - _- 4,900 | 1, 185 7, 095 
Rock Island __. - 14, 500 625 25, 130 | Lakewood 12, 000 6, 305 21, 705 
Springfield _- - - 3, 300 1, 955 35, 635 || OO GEE 0 1, 505 10, 376 
Wankegan - - --- 4, 000 2, 472 8, 372 | ae 0 260 770 
Indiana: Mansfield __-__-- 600 225 2, 783 
East Chicago 1, 000 6, 755 11, 265 | Marion__---_---- 0 165 465 
Eikbare........ 0 765 4, 363 || Messillon - - ---- 0 543 1, 488 
Evansville -._- 16, 400 2, 500 19, 360 | Middletown 0 14, 950 22, 240 
Fort Wayne_-. 16, 300 28, 814 59, 156 | Newark__._---- 0 0 0 
ee oe os... 3, 500 1, 350 6, 600 || Norwood______- 0 1, 210 1, 933 
Hammond ---_- 8, 000 3, 130 14, 119 || Portsmouth ___. 0 1,775 2, 907 
Indianapolis _ _ - 89, 259 50, 515 192, 938 || Springfield _- 1, O75 2, 025 5, 370 
Kokomo. ---- -_ 0 1, 900 2, 779 | Steuben ville - 4, 000 1, 125 5, 825 
Lafayette. _-__- 8, 000 0 8, 030 |) nana 24, 200 8, 233 49, 248 
Marion. __- 1, 700 | 1, 525 7, 229 Warren. ---_-- 0 2, 400 4, 065 
Michigan C ity. 0 2, 175 4, 750 | Youngstown - - 10, 700 11, 440 32, 380 
Mishawaka- - 1, 100 100 2,180 || Wisconsin: 
Muncie ___-- ‘ 0 741 4, 508 | Appleton._-..--| 39, 200 | 3, 530 49, 690 
Richmond - - - - 3, 000 650 5, 850 | Eau Claire_---- 17, 900 | 1, 600 | 25, 575 
Terre Haute 500 1,114 12, 999 || Fond du Lac._.| 15, 000 | 1, 540 | 17, 040 
Michigan: | Green Bay_--_-- 8165} 2,.3°0! 37,699 
Ann Arbor__--- 34, 000 12, 715 70, 865 || Kenosha- -_-_-_- 0) 450 | 4, 155 
Battle Creek _- 2, 500 8, 250 33, 800 | Madison -- --- _.| 26,500 4, 610 | 59, 965 
Bay City. -_-.-- 7, 500 1, 405 17, 685 Milwaukee.....| 81,100 183,656 | 412, 990 
Dearborn - - ---- 14 700 4, 310 26, 595 Cenroegn. ...... 5, 725 | 770 10, 007 
aa 84, 685 158, 949 366, 105 Racine... -..._- 6, 800 | 650 | 11, 960 
“tag 1, 296 &, 029 19, 215 Sheboygan. _-__- 0 800 | 16, 924 
Grand Rapids- 6, 300 28, 420 43, 080 Superior _ - ----- 9, 100 | 595 12, 670 
Hamtramck___. 0 250 4,415 West Allis ---_-- 0 | 2. 300 2, 222 
Highland Park 0 1, 250 2, 175 SSE SENET -——_—__—— 
Jackson. ......- 800 5, 231 6, 871 - 1, 191, a i 178, 031 | | 4, 792, 757 
West North Central States 
Iowa: | Iowa—Continued. | 
Burlington_-_-_- 0 $2, 550 $4, 075 Sioux City.__..| $89, 750 $3, 905 $45, 255 
Cedar Rapids. | $9, 850 9, 000 48, 309 Waterloo._____.| 8,000} 30, 800 45, 000 
Council Bluffs 0 14, 527 24, 498 || Kansas: 
Davenport. ___- | 17,950 3, 765 33, 398 Hutchinson - -_- 0 4, 495 | 7, 575 
Des Moines....| 30, 400 8, 315 46, 495 Kansas City -_- 5, 100 6, 780 | 15, 215 
Dubuque ______| 0 | 341,396 | 351,418 Topeka. _.....- | 500 | 18,660) 23,015 
Ottumwa......| 11,500 | 5, 800 20, 950 || Wichita_.-.-.-.. 7,250 | 23,980 | 46, 067 
“ye. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUF)) IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST, 1932—Continued : 


West North Central States—Continued 






















































































a ee (inclad a New non-| Total 

ae residen- | residen- includ- : residen- | residen- | (in¢ly, 

City and State tial tial ing City and State tial tial ‘ud 

buildings} buildings) repairs) buildings) buildings) rep rs 

Minnesota: Nebraska: 

Duluth__.-.---| $27,450 $6, 575 $51, 564 Lincoln. .....-- $19, 600 $1, 970 
Minneapolis__-_| 199, 435 97, 205 370, 016 OO  — Ee 60, 350 59, 950 
Oe. we 95, 844 82, 942 225, 392 || North Dakota: 

Missouri: ES 19, 900 1, 750 | 
“Sa 1, 000 0 4,700 || South Dakota: | 
Kansas City___| 40,500 6, 600 86, 700 Sioux Falls.....| 47, 685 2, 565 | 
Springfield __-__- 7, 900 8, 673 26, 801 _= 
St. Joseph Lo 1, 000 1, 700 4, 338 Total__......| 872,064 802, 398 
St. Louis_......} 221, 100 58, 495 395, 377 

South Atlantic States 
Delaware: Worth Carolina— 
Wilmington__-_-__- $55, 650 | $399,837 | $464, 954 Continued. 
District of Colum- Greensboro - - -- 0 $1, 720 
bia: High Point_-___- $3, 850 400 
Washington___._| 494, 100 (1, 576, 285 | 2, 405, 541 Raleigh _______- 0 3, 480 

Florida: Wilmington___- 500 1, 000 
Jackson ville___- 15, 950 6, 835 99, 250 Winston-Salem 8, 450 785 
| ares 19, 350 64, 840 121, 923 || South Carolina: 

Gvieie. ......-. 0 5, 340 27, 770 Charleston_ ---- 4, 800 700 
St. Petersburg - 5, 400 3, 800 27, 000 Columbia-.----- 500 172 
re 2, 000 29, 770 42, 907 || Greenville___-_-- 0 80 
West Palm Spartanburg - - - 0 50 
eadh......... 6, 191 12, 950 26,141 || Virginia: 

Georgia: Newport News- 7, 200 2, 720 | 
Atlanta--_.-..- 26, 650 6, 351 89, 553 || | 81, 950 13, 549 | 
Augusta____..-- 1, 950 10, 731 16, 514 || Petersburg - -- -- 0 4, 640 | 
Columbus__._-- 9, 300 25 19,465 ||  Portsmouth.___| 3, 600 235 | 
Macon...-..--.-- 2, 050 0 35, 182 Richmond - --_-_- 23, 600 59, 270 | 
Savannah-_--__- 6, 500 245 14, 703 Roanoke - ------ 22, 819 1, 475 | 

Maryland: || West Virginia: 
Baltimore___-_-_- 120,000 | 332,000 940, 100 Charleston. -___- 13, 700 9, 790 | 
Cumberland - -- 3, 500 1, 150 6, 438 Clarksburg____- 17, 800 215 
Hagerstown-- -- 5, 500 2, 525 9, 125 Huntington _--- 1, 950 1, 615 

North Carolina: Parkersburg___- 500 1, 665 
Asheville___---- 8 595 6, 870 Wheeling - -- -_- 22, 700 14, 550 
Charlotte_.....| 39,000 49, 887 104, 412 a 
Durham. --_-_..- 8,000 | 286, 7: 297, 105 TO. .n....<- 1, 035, 010 (2, 908, 057 

South Central States 

Alabama: Tennessee: 

Birmingham___| $4, 600 $5, 125 $39, 713 Chattanooga_._| $2, 500 $500 
eT 7, 400 7, 800 23, 895 Johnson City~_- 500 150 
Montgomery -_- 3, 810 7, 085 54, 808 Knoxville_____- 9, 600 864 

Arkansas: Memphis. - --_-- 11, 050 22, 750 
Little Rock --_- 2, 500 775 16, 071 Nashville ---_-_-- 9, 900 16, 857 

Kentucky: Texas: 

Covington _-___- 0 92, 580 96, 150 Amarillo--_-_---- 650 33, 375 
Lexington__-_--_- 2,600 | 480, 340 511, 115 [SS 33, 685 17, 139 
Louisville__---- 18, 800 22, 555 84, 324 Beaumont- .- --- 2, 900 3, 625 
Paducah ---.--- 0 10, 800 11, 200 a 54,090 | 107, 502 

Louisiana: El Paso-.-.--...- 4, 650 2, 553 
Baton Rouge_-_- 0 3, 500 21, 822 Fort Worth._._| 21, 500 22, 375 
Monroe-------- 4,500 | 241, 737 247, 897 Houston -.-_-_--- 92, 075 59, 315 
New Orleans._.| 56,340] 119, 360 365, 136 Port Arthur___- 0 1, 455 
Shreveport- ---- 17, 147 170 65, 577 San Angelo____- 1, 100 4, 684 

Mississippi a Antonio_..| 34, 960 59, 614 
OS 1, 060 500 ei ~~ eee. ......-.-. 6, 350 2, 555 

Oklahoma Wichita Falls_- 0 75, 414 
ae eRe: 1, 000 0 3, 480 
Oklahoma City| 36,000 76, 725 128, 190 Seer 443, 407 |1, 547, 979 

Se 5S 2, 800 23, 200 34, 527 
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TanLe 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
; PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST, 1932—Continued 


































vy rae ( ba N ad ne new Rab ah 
residen- | residen- includ- 13 ve residen- | residen- | (includ- 
City and State tial tial ing City and State tial tial ing 
buildings} buildings} repairs) buildings! buildings} repairs) 
—— 
Arizona: California—Contd. 
~ Phoenix_..-.--- $16, 500 $435 | $22, 156 Stockton... __- 0} $11,760 | $23, 208 
TucsoM.....<-- 11, 550 8, 035 29, 171 | (ss ee $34, 933 1, 270 46, 666 
California: Colorado: 
Alameda-.-.---- 4, 800 1, 025 21, 510 Colorado 
Alhambra-.----- 0 275 4, 250 Springs__-___- 0 1, 150 3, 845 
Bakersfield ____- 5, 100 950 10, 162 ee 129, 800 66, 860 267, 535 
Berkeley------- 25,600} 20,950 68, 530 Pueblo__....-_- 0 855 6, 867 
Gita 9, 700 10, 375 36, 672 || Montana: 
Sook seed 37, 000 12, 013 53, 113 Great Falls_-_-_- 6, 650 160 7, 870 
Huntington || New Mexico: 
“" gepcieneioen 10, 745 450 17, 050 | Albuquerque-_- 10,500 | 104, 425 134, 799 
Long Beach--- 62, 450 17, 745 112,615 || Oregon: 
Los Angeles-- - 434, 777 122, 578 859, 118 || rPortand........ 62, 890 36, 265 190, 090 
Oakland - ---.--- 59, 530 4, 246 98, 945 || ee Bp 22, 890 466 33, 274 
Pasadena - - ---- 14,050 | 139, 130 193, 650 || Utah: 
Riverside - - ---- 18, 400 1, 295 29, 714 OnGen......-.- 0 5, 400 8, 500 
Sacramento - --- 42, 620 19, 510 94, 625 Salt Lake City- 19, 450 1, 876 40, 805 
San Bernar- || Washington: 
ae AS 700 7, 035 13, 436 | Bellingham -- _- 500 12, 055 20, 306 
San Diego_-__-- 56, 300 25, 859 126, 568 Everett. _...--- 5, 600 1, 380 9, 879 
San Franciseo._| 204, 110 598, 644 | 1, 014, 285 | a 50, 170 31, 785 125, 750 
San Jose... ....- 33, 980 4, 390 61, 445 | Spokane_-_-_-___- 5, 750 24, 598 40, 328 
Santa Ana- --- 5, 700 18, 275 30, 556 | 
Santa Barbara 15, 300 5, 34, 070 ee 1, 437, 745 |1, 327, 835 | 3, 925, 740 
Santa Monica_- 19, 700 8, 325 34, 377 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Leather Industry, 1932 


4 t~- Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed a study of days and 
hours worked and earnings of workers in the leather industry jy, 
the United States in 1932. The study was limited to tanneries ey. 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of one or more of such leathers as 
sole, belting, side upper, kid, patent, or upholstery leather, made 
from cattle hides, and calf, sheep, and goat skins. A summary of the 
results is presented in this report; more detailed data will be published 
later in bulletin form. 

Agents of the bureau obtained from the pay rolls and other records 
of 114 representative tanneries in 15 States the number of days and 
hours worked in a representative pay-roll period and the amount of 
earnings made in such period by each of 21,399 wage earners. Except 
for a few tanneries the wage figures were collected for a pay period in 
March, April, or May, and, therefore, are representative of conditions 
in those months. The number of wage earners covered in the study 
was approximately 43 per cent of the total number engaged in the 
manufacture of all kinds of leather in the United States, as shown hy 
the 1929 Census of Manufactures. 

Table 1 shows average days, full-time and actual hours, and earn- 
ings in one week, the per cent of full-time actually worked in the week, 
and average earnings per hour in 1932 for the industry as a whole and 
for the wage earners in each of the important occupations in the hide 
house, beam house, tan house, finishing, sorting and shipping, and 
maintenance departments in the leather industry; data are also shown 
for a group of “‘Other employees” in each department, including thie 
wage earners in a number of occupations each too few in number to 
warrant occupational tabulation. 

The 21,399 wage earners in all occupations combined worked an 
average of 5.2 days in one week. In arriving at the average per day 
for these wage earners, each full day or part of a day that an employee 
did any work in the week was counted asaday. Their full-time hours 
per week averaged 50.4 and they actually worked an average of 42 
hours in the week or 83.3 per cent of full time, thus showing that thie 
hours worked were 16.7 per cent Jess than full time. They earned an 
average of 47.1 cents per hour and $19.74 in one week. Had eac! 
wage earner worked full time and at the same average per hour as 
was earned in the hours actually worked, the average full-time ear- 
ings per week would have been $23.74 or $4.00 more than was actually 
earned in the week. 

Average earnings per hour of males in the various occupations 
ranged from 35.1 cents for the measuring-machine operator’s helpers 
in the sorting and shipping department to 66.9 cents for splitting- 
machine operators in the finishing department, and those of females 
ranged from 23.2 cents for machine setters-out in the finishing depart- 
ment to 39 cents for laborers and truckers in the sorting and shipping 
department. | 

Average actual earnings in one week of males ranged from $14.5 
for laborers and truckers in the maintenance department to $29.06 for 
pumicers in the finishing department, and those of females ranged 
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from $7.75 for machine setters-out in the finishing department to 
$16.13 for laborers and truckers in the tan house. 

Average hours actually worked in one week by males ranged from 
31.8 for “bufling-wheel operators to 49.5 for color, fat liquor, and 
seasoning mixers, and those worked by females ranged from 33.4 for 
machine setters-out to 50 for hand boarders or grainers. Each of these 
occupations is in the finishing department. 

Hides are received at tannerie s in various conditions, known i in the 
industry as “‘market,” i. e., tanned without previous cure; ‘green 
salted,” preserved by piling down in salt; “dry salted,” salted and 
then allowed to dry; and “flint hides, ” dried without previous salting. 
The hides are classified at the tanneries according to weight (as 
heavy, medium, or light) and are graded by the sorters and counters 
according to the number and size of scores and cuts made in skinning 
or dressing animals, holes made by grubs, ete. 

Wage earners in the finishing department represented about 65 per 
cent of those covered by the study. They are divided into three 
sroups—those working on patent leather, those working on sole and 
belting, and those working on other kinds of leather. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE LEATHER INDUSTRY, 1932, BY 
DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX 





















































" | 
Aver- Hours actu- aver 
rum.|Num.|. 28 |Aver-| ally worked) , _.. a | AVer- 
y — days on] age | in 1 week — fal. age 
Department and Bex of of pt wd 7; | earn- | time ee 
cooupation “i _ aoa earners | hours} Aver-| Per a to n- | ings 
ments| ers | Worked] per | age | cent hal = in 1 
: inl | week] num-lof full) ~ monte week 
week ber | time 
Tlide house 
Sorters and counters. - -- Male.._.- 59 177 5.3 | 50.0 | 43.8 | 87.6 |$0.473 |$23. 65 | $20. 70 
Laborers and truckers-__- a Set 29 119 5.3 | 50.1 | 44.1 | 88.0 - 410 | 20. 54 18. 07 
Other employees-_____- 7 “we | 38 58 5.6 | 50.2 | 46.3 | 92.2] .597] 29.97] 27.68 
Beam house 
8 OE ee — wa 89 671 5.4] 50.9 | 42.8 | 84.1] .461 | 23.46] 19.72 
Splitting-machine operators See 23 39 5.2 | 49.7 | 42.0 | 84.5 | .597 | 29.67] 25.09 
Unhairing-machine operat- |-..do_____- 86 287 5.3 | 51.1 | 43.0 | 84.1] .490 | 25.04] 21.07 
ors. 
Fleshing-machine operators_|...do__.__. 105 344 5.3 | 50.8 | 42.5 | 83.71 .492 | 24.99] 20.90 
Beamsters or scudders, hand | ...do 63 432 5.0 | 51.0] 39.5 | 77.5] .492 | 25.09 19. 46 
ee or scudders, ma- |--.do__.-_- 20 49 5.1 | 50.5 | 40.1 | 79.4] .534 | 26.97] 21.40 
chine. 
Trimmers. - — of a 2 70 405 5.1 | 50.6 | 42.1 | 83.2] .449] 22.72] 18.90 
Machine helpers.......____. ee tee 21 76 5.0 | 49.6 | 41.3 | 83.3] .431 | 21.38 17. 81 
Laborers and truckers_______|_..do____- 64 356 5.1 | 50.8 | 42.4 | 83.5 . 424 | 21.54 17. 98 
Other employees.____.______|_-- Dinscdii 91 363 5.5 | 50.2 | 47.2 | 94.0] .564 | 28.31 | 26.59 
Tan house 
ae men. WS ae =! - poke 89 156 5.4) 50.7 | 45.9) 90.5] . = 23.42 | 21.24 
EE ee ee 97 753 5.2 | 50.8 | 40.7 | 80.1 - 43 22. 15 17. 76 
Laborers and truckers____-_- 7 ss 46 184 4.8] 51.4] 39.5] 76.8 | .382/] 19.63] 15.11 
emale _. 1 8 5.6 | 52.5 | 49.5 | 94.3 | .326117.12] 16.13 
Other employees.__________- Male____- 84 324 5.3 | 50.6 | 44.5 | 87.9 | .577 | 29.20] 25.68 
Female - - 1; @ (!) G7; ®@] @ (?) (') (1) 
Finishing department, sole 
and belting 
, ee eee Male..... 37 96 5.0 | 52.7 | 39.5] 75.0] .398 | 20.97] 15.71 
Extractors, temperers, and |_..do____.. 37 237 5.0 | 52.5 | 39.9 | 76.0] .419 | 22.00] 16.73 
oilers, 
Wringing and setting-out |...do_....- 38 | 284 5.1] 51.5 | 38.8] 75.3] .432] 22.25] 16.73 
machine operators. 
os EI FEE” eee 37| 333 5.2 | 52.0] 39.2] 75.4] .391 | 20.33] 15.31 
Spongers and stuffers...._____|__-do__-__- 33 232 5.2 | 51.3 | 39.2 | 76.4] .390] 20.01] 15.28 
Rolling-machine operators -.!_..do___..- 37 534 5.3 | 51.31 40.8 | 79.51 .474 1] 24.321 19.37 





1 For less than 3 wage earners in this establishment, data included in total. 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE LEATHER INDUSTRY, i922. BY 
P DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 
=— SS |= ; 
| Aver- pe actu | 
Ny age /|Aver-| ally worked ,.. 
— — days on) age | in 1 week peg 
which | full- ‘ 
Department and Sex of of wage | time | earn- 
ae >? be earners | hours Aver-| Per aay 
ments| ers | Worked) per | age | cent | pour 
| inl | week} num-jof full) 
| week | ber hovaal 
Finishing department, | | | 
patent leather | 
Buffing-wheel operators- ---- | Male.-..- | 5 13 4.5 | 49.8 | 31.8 63.9 $0. 638 
Togglers and tackers---..---- __- eons 8 120 | ay” oy a. | ay ‘a 
| Female_ 1 (!) 1) 
Oil and dope mixers-__--.---- | Male._--- 8 13) 5.2 | 49.1 | 43.3 | 88.2 .526 
Ra eee EE 8 SS ea 47.2 | 40.9 | 86.7  .653 
Female 2 7 5. 50.5 | 49.9 | 98.8 | .273 
ee ee ae Mele... 8 93 és *.2 os A. |, 663 
| Female 1 3 6. 48. 49. 03.1 {| .258 
Trimmers_.................- | Male____. 5 14 | 5.6 | 49.7 | 41.5 | 83.5 | .490 
| Female - 1} (@) | (!) | YO!) oO! @ 
Finishing department, other | 
than sole or patent | 
Setters-out, machine. ------- pe} 70; 701 5.1 | 50.2 | 41.3 | 82.3| .449 
Female _ _| 4 61 4.3 50.6 33.4 66.0 - 232 
Setters-out, hand____.....--- Male.....| 23; 152} 5.1 | 50.4 | 38.5 | 76.4| .456 
a ae a ee | 61 324 5.3 | 50.4 | 44.1 | 87.5 | «378 
Female--| 20 84 5.3 | 49.4 | 43.2 | 87.4 . 266 
A Splitting-machine operators., Male__--- 31 59 5.0 | 51.0 | 39.6 77.6! .669 
a Sorters, blue and crust______ __- do... 62 | 163/ 5.5 | 50.2 | 45. z 91.0) 508 
ae Female - _| 5}; i 5.9 | 49. .3| 97.2| .248 
iD Shaving-machine operators. Male...... 71 | 558 5.1 50.0 | 38.9) 77.8 | .623 
sy Color, fat liquor and season- __.do__._-- | 47 89 5.7 | 50.2 49.5 98.6) .495 
. ing mixers. 
i Colorers and fat liquorers __- oon a 63 370 ot ae =. 2 | 86.9 .474 
Bt emale 4 14 5 49. 8.7 | 78.0 | .327 
. Oiling-off machine operators. > 23 | 43 4 | =s = 81.3 | 4 
a3 | Female - 9 42 3 .8 | 36.3 | 72.9] .% 
- Dampeners or sawdusters.__| oa 43 119 5.6 | 50.6 | ae = 7| 872 
Bey! | Female - - 3 8 5.5 | 49.3 | 44. LL | 2267 | 
| Stakers, machine___________- | Male.___- 72) 854 5.1 | 49.8 | 41.4] 83.1) .560) 
ee | Female - - 6 13 4.8 | 48.5 | 36.4 75.1 | .305 | 
fl Stakers, hand ............... | Male----- 14 127 4.7 A9.1 | 36.3 73.9) .606 
a Tackers, togglers, and past- '—"" 60 = 5.0 | -@) - 2 os — 
im ers. -| Female - -| 4; 14 5.0 | 48.1 | 34.1 | 70.9) .341 
i; | Rolling-machine operators --| Male 17/86) 4.7| 49.2| 87.6) 7.4) 442 
BF | emale - _| 13 | 44 5.1 | 49.0) 41. 84.5 .322 
é Buffing-wheel operators-___- Mee. 63 603 =e | 50. 4 | =¢ ae | — 
i | Female --_| 4 | 29 ~8 | 50.7 | - 235 
ie Brushing-machine operators__ | . | 8 es «60.3 =. =e | .381 
emale _ - 13 5. 49.1 : 3 | 272 | 
ee Male... 3) ud) 51 49.5 39.8 80.4) .443 | 
emale - _| 40 238 5. 50.1 | 40.1 | 80.0; .290 . 
Finishers or seasoners, ma- 38 | - 5.0 49.8 | 43. : | 88.2 421 | 1 
chine. emale - _| 30 5.1 | 49.4 | 40.8 | 82.6 .291 | 
Finishers or seasoners, hand_| Male__--- | 39 413 5.4 50.3 43.0) 85.5) .500 
| Female _- 42| 875 5.2 | 50.2 | 42.8 | 85.3 | .306 | 
Glazing-machine operators - _| —: 59 = 5.1 | 49.7 | 40.4 81.3) .603 
Female - - 17 27 4.9 50.6 | 38.1 75.3) .37 
Boarders or grainers, hand._| Male..| 31) 173) 5.2) 50.7 39.5 77.9 517 : 
| Female __| 1 5 6.0 50.0 50.0 100.0) 311. : 
Boarders or grainers, ma-| Male.....| 13 42 5.0 | 48.3 42.0 | 87.0, .530 l 
chine. 
Embossing or plating press __.do..__-- 53 280 5.3 | 50.2 | 43.6 | 86.9 | 496 ‘ 
operators. Female _ - 7 33 5.0 | 49.4 | 40.2 81.4) .275 
Ironers, hand or machine____ ae 26 = 5.0 | 49.3 =. 2 = , 
emale _ - 27 170 | 5.1 | 49.8 | 42.3 | 84. é 
Machine helpers. --_-------- Male... 41 | 188 | 5. i 60.9 41.2 80.9 43 
| Female - -_| 7 37 4.8 | 50. 40. 81.8; .261 
Finishing department, all 
leathers ? | | 
Laborers and truckers__-_---- | Male_____| 78 562 5.4 | 50.6 | 43.9 | 86.8) .378 
| Female -_| 7 25 5.7 50.9 | 45.5 | 89.4 .279 
Other employees __-_-.--...--- | Male____- 108 | 1, 234 5.4 | 50.6 | 43.8 | 86.6) .541 
|Female--| 25| 117| 4.81 50.4/ 39.2! 77.8! :287 

















1 For less than 3 wage earners in this establishment, data included in total. 
2 These employees were not segregated by kind of leathers. 
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TABLI 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE LEATHER INDUSTRY, 1932, BY 
DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 
























































Aver- | po ny ae | Aver 
+ + age | Aver-} ally worked : oo 1 ie 
Num-| Num- days on| age | in 1 week Aver-| age age 
ber | ber | which | full- age | full- | actual 
Department and Sex of of wase |time| SCS time ciate 
occupation estab-| wage 8 hours} Aver-| Per ings | earn- | © ed 
lish- | earn- | C@rners 4 . per | ings | (Des 
ments| ers worked) per age | cent hour er in 1 
inl |weet| num-lof full) ~ ok | Week 
week | ber | time = 
j ' 
Sorting and shipping depart- | | 
ment 
Measuring-machine opera- | Male__--- 45 91 5.5 | 50.0 | 44.5 | 89.0 $0.440 $22.00 $19.58 
tors. Female _- 19 51} 5.0] 49.6 | 41.9] 84.5 | .301 | 14.93 | 12.63 
Measuring-machine opera- | Male__--- 22 40 | 5.6 | 48.7 | 44.3 | 91.0) .351 | 17.09 | 15.53 
tors’ helpers. Female _- 23 46 5.5 | 49.8 | 44.1 | 88.6 | .274 | 13.65 | 12.10 
a Se eee Male_---- s4 364 5.5 | 49.9 | 44.6 | 89.4 577 | 28.79 25. 73 
Female 8 22 5.5 | 49.9 | 45.4] 91.0] .305 | 15.22} 13.84 
Packers and shippers__...-..-| Male__--- 96 384 5.5 | 50.4 | 44.8 | 88.9 427 | 21.52 19.12 
Female 10 37 5.4 | 49.7 | 44.3 | 89.1 . 284 | 14.11 12. 60 
Laborers and truckers___---- Male._--- 3) ol 5.2 | 50.3 | 42.0] 83.5] .382/ 19.21 16. 03 
Female - - 1 | 6 | 5.0 | 50.0 | 36.2 | 72.4] .390|] 19.50) 14.11 
Other employees -----.------- Male ia 65 156 | 5.6 | 50.2 | 47.0 | 93.6 . 556 | 27.91 26. 15 
Maintenance department | Female - - | 12 | 26 | 5.2 | 49.4 | 41.8 | 84.6 . 323 | 15.96 13. 51 
} | | 
Machine fixers - - _ __- : Male____- 36 | 94 5.5 | 52.3 | 46.7 | 89.3 | .576 | 30.12 26. 93 
Laborers and truckers__- _..do 56 329 5. 51.4 | 42.0) 81.7 .307 | 18.35 14. 98 
| Female - 1; Q yi aglagli@agi@atl@eatl@ 
Other employees - - _- | Male... -- 103 | 809 5.6 | 50.6 | 47.2 | 93.3 .525 | 26.57 | 24.78 
All depariments it Yb Re ee ‘way aie Siceealh rer yen ei. 
All occupations - - - £ _.do - 114 | 18, 755 5.2| 50.4 42.1 83.5 | .493 | 24.85 | 20.78 
| Female 57 | 2,644 5.1 | 50.0 | 40.9] 81.8 | .303 | 15.15] 12.41 
| Male and 114 |21, 399 5.2 50.4 | 42.0} 83.3 | .471 | 23.7 19.74 
female. 





| For less than 3 wage earners in this establishment, data included in total. 
Hours and Earnings, by Sex and State 


TABLE 2 shows for the wage earners of each sex covered in each 
State in 1932, or group of two States, and for both sexes combined in 
each State or group of States, average days, hours, and earnings, and. 
the per cent of full time actually worked in one week. In certain 
cases combination was made of the figures for two States—as, Illinois 
and Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee, and Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire—in order to avoid presenting data for one tannery only, 
and thus possibly reveal its identity. 

The table shows that the 1,224 males of the 5 tanneries covered 
in Delaware worked an average of 4.7 days in the week for which 
figures are shown in this report; that their average full-time hours 
per week were 50.4; that they actually worked an average of 39.7 
hours in the week, or 78.8 per cent of their average full-time hours per 
week; that they earned an average of 46.7 cents per hour and $18.57 
in the week; and that had they worked full time during the week at 
same average per hour as was earned in the hours actually worked in 
the week they would have earned an average of $23.54 or $4.97 more 
than was actually earned in the week. 

Average earnings per hour for males ranged, by States, from a low 
of 30.9 cents to a high of 55.9 cents; those for females ranged from 25 
to 34.2 cents; and those for both sexes combined ranged from 30.9 
to 52.9 cents per hour. 

Males in all States combined earned an average of 49.3 cents per 
hour and $20.78 in one week and their average full-time earnings per 
week were $24.85. Females earned an average of 30.3 cents per hour 
and $12.41 in one week and their average full-time earnings per 
week were $15.15, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE LEATHER INDUSTRY, 1: 
SEX AND STATE 













































































Aver- Hours actually 
age Aver- | worked in 1 Aver- | 
a days age week Aver- | age 
adap Num- on 2 full- age | full- 
rof | whic time earn- | time 
Sex and State yong wage | wage | hours | ,\,- | por |imgsper| earn- n- 
ments |©@fersjearners} per | “aoe | cent of | HOUF ings per| ings in 
7. week | num- full week week 
week ber time 
Males 
pe Se eee 5] 1,224 4.7 50. 4 39. 7 78.8 | $0. 467 | $23. 54 
Illinois and Missouri - _-_----- 9 {| 1,960 5.1 49.9 40. 2 80. 6 499 | 24.90 
Kentucky and Tennessee____ 3 199 5.5 49. 6 41.4 83. 5 2382] 18.95 
Massachusetts and New 
ee 26} 4,192) 5.4 48.6 43.0 88.5} .553 | 26,88 
Michigan.-.._-_- Ghenantobbul | 5 814 5.7 54.0) 45.1 83.5 .369 | 19.93 
New Jersey--—------ 10| 1,208} 53] 505) 44.5] 88.1! :559| 28.23 
(2) * SS ae 11 2, 063 5.0/ 49.8 42.5 85.3 | .533 | 26.54 
North Carolina...........-- | 5; 608| 41, 541) 29.0] 53.6] .309 | 16.72 
EO Se eee 5 929 | 5.4; 50.8); 45.0 88. 6 ~501 | 25.45 
Pennsylvania___._..._______- 23 | 3,565 5.4) 51.0] 44.9] 88.0) .478 | 24.38 
West Virginia. --....-....-.- 4 465 5.3} 50.9; 33.1] 65.0|) .372| 18.93 
ae 8 | 1,528 5.2) 52.1) 399) 76.6) .425/| 22.14 
yes ee 114 | 18,755| 5.2] 50.4 | 42.1} 83.5] .493| 24.85 
Females ik Fy | ¥ a0 
Delaware___.._.-_- en ee ay 676 4.9 61.1 39.9 78. 1 280 | 14,31 
Illinois and Missouri - - -_---- 6 394, 4.8 49. 3 37.5 76. 1 278 | 13.71 
Massachusetts and New 
a a 19 640) 53] 48.0 | 41.6} 86.7) .319) 15.3! 
oe 1 76 | 5.2 54. 0 | 43.8 81.1) .250) 13.50 
eee 5 223 | 5.1 51.7) 43.7 $4.5] .330| 17. 06 
wk, 2 5 47 5.4) 48.0) 44.1 91.9 - 342 16.42 
die Sines ca sintaiscmmoc! 1 125} 66| 50.0| 45.9] 918] .305| 15.25 
Pennsylvania_......-.--__-_- 9; 291/ 50] 499) 41.1] 824] 1342! 17.07| 
si (ss CC 7 | 172 5.6{ 50.8; 41.1 80.9} .289| 14.68 
PE bessaipiencmiands s7| 2614| 5&1| 500| 409| 81.8| .303| 1515 
Males and females 
A eee ee 5 1, 900 4.8 50. 7 39. 8 78. - 401 20. 33 
Illinois and Missouri-- ---_--- 9} 2,354 5.0 49. 8 39. 7 79. 7 464 | 23.11 
Kentucky and Tennessee___, 3 199 5.5 49. 6 41.4 83. 5 2382} 18.95 
Massachusetts and New 
TOE, ovipnennnciyn es 26 | 4,832 5.4 48. 6 42.8 88. 1 523 | 25. 42 
tS As PERE 5 890 ° 6 54.0 7] : ‘ = = = 
ee I iio abs mS eiiniw « 10 1, 431 .3 50. 7 ‘ 7. 5: 26. 57 
in cat inbvovebiaere ll 2, 110 5.0 49.8 42.5 85. 3 529 | 26.34 
North Carolina__-.-.......-- 5 . 608 Me > 1 o' =. - 9 S 
ES a A 5| 1,054 5. 7 5. . 47 | 8 
Penmeyrvemia...i --....--...- 23 | 3,856 5.4 50. 9 44. 6 87.6 | .468 | 23.82 
i & i eee 4 | 465 5.3 50. 9 33. 1 65.0; .372) 18.93 
Re ER ieee Dae nae! 8 | 1,700 5.3 5.9; 40.0) 77.1 e411 | 21.33 
SERRE eee 114 | 21, 399 | 5. 2 50. 4 42.0 83. 3 | 471 | 23. 74 | 

















Hours and Earnings in Selected Occupations 


TABLE 3 shows average days, hours, and earnings of the wage 
earners of each sex in each of 10 representative occupations in each 
State studied. It is believed that these occupations illustrate fairly 
the conditions in the industry. 

The 177 sorters and counters in the hide house earned an average 
of 47.3 cents per hour and $20.70 in one week. In the various States, 
average earnings per hour in this occupation ranged from a low 0! 
28.3 cents to a high of 53.0 cents, and average actual earnings in one 
week ranged from $13.16 to $24.44. Full-time earnings per week !or 
all States averaged $23.65 and ranged, by States, from $14.15 to 
$26.13, 
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TpLe Be —-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 10 OCCUPATIONS IN THE LEATHER 
INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND STATE 








































































































Aver- Hours actually 
age Aver- worked in Aver- Aver 
Num- | num. | 44yson| age 1 week | Aver- | age os ‘ 
Department, occupation, — ber of oe med ae | A. a = actual 
sex, and State lish- | oee|earners| hours | Aver-| Per |ingsper) earn- | Ca! 
ments | ®P°FS| worked) per age |centof| hour lings per _ ok 
in 1 | week | num- full- week wee 
week ber time | 
Hide house 
Sorters and counters, male: 
DOR ens —cwanesn 5 18 5.3 50. 7 42.8 84.4 | $0.344 | $17.44 $14. 71 
Illinois and Missouri--_-- 7 21 5.1 49.3 41.7 84. 6 .530 |} 26.13 22. 09 
Kentucky and ‘Tennes- 
Pee 1 | 3 6.0 50. 0 46.5 93.0 | .283 14.15 13. 16 
Massachusetts and New 
Hiasmmeenre..........-- 18 | 64 5.8 48.7} 46.9] 96.3} 519 | 25.28 24. 35 
Michigan...........--- 1 | 3} 6.0} 540{ 53.3] 98.7] .377] 20.36| 20.08 
New Jersey....--- ‘ 6 1] 5.0 52.0 45.8 88.1) .464 24.13) 21.25 
Nee 2 ata. -..----- : 4 5 5.6 50. 0 47.1 94.2; .519 25.95 | 24.44 
OR nds 2 8 5.6 50. 0 46.8 93. 6 . 355 17. 75 | 16. 59 
Pennsylvania- 7 16 5.4 50. 4 45.9) 91.1 . 501 25.25! 23.0) 
Wisconsin _._-. 8; 2] 44] 519| 341 | 65.7| .441| 22.89] 15.05 
, a | 59 177 5.3 50. 0 43. 8 8 87.6 . 473 23. 65 20. 70 
Beam house | 
Fleshing-machine operators, 
ma le: | ! 
Lo 5 | 31 4.8) 498) 403) 80.9] .442| 22.01 17. 80 
Illinois and Missouri- - -- 8 | 31 5.2 49.5 39.3 | 79.4 . 501 24. 80 19. 68 
Keatucky and Tennes- 
see__ 2 | 5 6.0 49.6 46.0 92.7 . 433 21. 48 19. 91 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire - ----- : 24 | 79 5.1 48.8 42.5 | 87.1 .554 | 27.04 23. 54 
Michigan... ...----- 5 | 11 5.9 54. 5 47.6 | 87.3 . 409 22. 29 19. 46 
New Jersey..------- 9 | 25 6.1 §2. 5 51.1] 97.3 .509 | 26.72 26. 01 
New York__ ht & 11 32; 5.4 49.8 44.2] 88.8 . 564 | 28.09 24. 96 
North C arolina- ; 5 11 | 4.5 54.0 27.5; 50.9 .328 | 17.71 8. 99 
Ohio_. : , 3 13 | 5.8 50. 6 47.3 93. 5 .510 |} 25.81 24. 09 
P ennsylv ania___ : 21 74 5.5 52.1 44.4 5. 2 . 463 24. 12 20. 58 
West Virginia_- 4+ 7 5.0 50. 6 32.1 | 63. 4 . 389 19. 68 12. 50 
Wisconsin - - - -- } 8 | 25 | §.0| 523 36.7 | 70.2) .419| 21.91 15. 37 
= SEE EEE -| — _—————— EEE 
as 344) 5.3 | 50.8 | 42.5 | 83.7 | .492 | 24.99] 20.90 
Laborers and truckers, male: | | 
a aa 2 | 23 4.7 49. 4 39. 9 80.8 . 434 21. 44 17. 33 
Illinois and Missouri_--_--| 4 43 | 5.0 50. 0 41.8 83. 6 . 449 22. 45 18. 78 
Massachusetts and New | 
Hampanire_........... 16 | 78 | 5.2 49. 5 42.9 86.7 429 | 21.24 18. 42 
ae ; 4 | 24 | 5. 54.0 44.8 83.0 324 | 17.50 14. 50 
New Jersey _-_---. ‘ 1 | 15 5.6 §2. 5 48. 1 91.6 431 22. 63 20. 73 
New York....-_-.-- 9 | 46 5.0 49.7 43.1 86.7 439 | 21.82 18. 89 
North Carolina- 4 14 3.5 55. 0 26.5 48. 2 300 16. 50 7. 96 
Ooi... sai 2 | 23 5.9 50. 0 53. 2 106. 4 537 26. 85 28. 57 
Pennsylvania_ ‘ 14 67 6.7; 61.3 45.6 88.9 406 20. 83 18. 54 
West V irgini: a 4) 5.7 51.4 37.9 73. 7 333 17.12 12. 61 
Wisconsin _-__-_- 4 16 2.8 | 53.1 21.7 40.9 | 375 19. 91 8.12 
64 356 5.1 50.8 42. 4 83. 5 424 21. 54 7.98 
| = = _—————- | —————— ———— | -—————— | — |] ————-— 
Tan house 
Haulers, male: 
ETT 4 13 5.5 47.8 43.7 91.4 . 348 16. 63 15. 21 
Illinois and Missouri - - -- y 52 5.1 49.5 37.1 74.9 . 476 23. 56 17. 65 
Kentucky and Tennes- | 
 - | 3 14|/ 6.0] 49.6] 43.4] 87.5 382 | 18.95 16. 60 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire__________-- 18; 180] 5.3 48. 7 42.8} 87.9 .479 | 22.89 20. 09 
Meee... ............-- 5 46| 5.8| 547] 429] 78.4 380 | 20.79| 16.33 
New Jersey.............-| 6 | 28 5.2 51.2 42.0 | 82.0} .443 | 22.68 18. 59 
ill a ae 9} 7). 51) 51.2] 432) 844] .505 | 25.86) 21.84 
North Carolina_.._.___-- 5 59 | 3.8 54.1 28. 4 .§2.5 . 297 16. 07 8. 42 
I 5} 2%/ 51] 51.4] 428) 833] .379] 19.48] 16.25 
Pennsylvania.__......__- 21 | 172 | 6.4] 61.2 43.7 85. 4 444 22.7. 19. 38 
West Virginia_____...__- 4 | 45 | 5.3| 50.5 35. 0 69.3 - 368 | 18.58 12. 86 
Wisconsin ________- 8 | 40 | 4.9/| 651.9 36. 4 70.1 | .415| 21.54 15. 13 
Ee 97| 753| 52| 508] 40.7 | 80.1} .436] 2215| 17.76 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 10 OCCUPATIONS IN THE LEA‘ iigp 
INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND STATE—Continued - 



















































































| Aver- Hours actually 
age Aver- worked in Aver- | , 
en Was pow 2 og ~~] 1 week Aver- | age — 
~ F er of | ; which | fu age full- ige 
a ae, estab- ot 4 wage | time earn- | time | ‘tual 
° lish- earners | ®2rners hours | Aver- Per jingsper| earn- | .“%!2- 
ments “| worked] per age jcentof| hour jings per )"* !n 
inl week | num- full- week | ¢ ‘eek 
week ber time | 
Finishing department, sole 
and belting 
Rolling-machine operators, 
male: 
Kentucky and Tennes- 
_ SLE oe ae 3 27 5.7 49.6 39.8 80.2 | $0. 490 | $24.30 | si9. 59 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampenire._.......... 1 q 5.0 50.0 31.3 62. 6 -550 | 27.50 7.04 
Se 4 40 6.0 54.2 45.6 84.1 373 | 20.22 17.0 
| 5 99 4.8 50. 5 41.3 81.8 .604 | 30.50 24. GR 
North Carolina. .-..-..-- 5 53 4.2 54.4 33. 0 60. 7 329 | 17.90 10. 88 
oe ee ee 2 27 5.7 50. 4 43. 5 86.3 475 | 23.94 20.6 
Pennsylvania........---- 13 221 5.6 51.0 44.7 87.6 -472 | 24.07 21.1] 
West Virginia___....-.-- 4 58 5.3 50. 5 29.9 59. 2 -408 | 20. 60 12. 29 
| a 37 534 5.3 51.3 40.8 79. 5 474 24. 32 | ) 
Finishing department, other =" r =o a 
than sole or patent 
Stakers, machine, male: 
ee 4 129 4.4 50.8 34.3 67.5 .538 | 27.33 8.47 
Illinois and Missouri- - -- 9 60 5.0 49.8 35. 4 71.1 .529 | 26.34 8.7 
Massachusetts and New 
pegepenire. _.........- 25 259 5.4 48.9 43.9 89.8 .599 | 29.29 26. 2 
i EES: 1 12 6.0 54.0 50. 7 93.9 .394] 21.28 j 
ee 9 89 5.2 51.9 44.0 84.8 .546 | 28. 34 24. 00 
i . ose 7 82 4.9 48.9 43.8 89. 6 .570 | 27.87 24. YS 
J. See Sar EP at eee = 1 21 6.0 50. 0 55. 6 111.2 . 588 29. 40 2.72 
Pennsylvania_........--- s 132 5.0 48.2 40. 3 83. 6 .596 | 28.73 24. 04 
Wisconsin ......... inmates 8 70 5.4 52.2 39.8 76. 2 419 | 21.87 16. 64 
ORS a 72 854 5.1 49.8]} 41.4] 83.1 560} 27.89] 23.14 
Stakers, machine,female: {| ~— y cae te pnenee st ‘@ 
Illinois and Missouri- - -- 3 6 4.0 48.3 29.9 61.9 259 | 12.51 7.74 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire- ----------- 2 5.6 48.0 42.8 89. 2 .338 | 16.22 14. 46 
0 ee 1; (@) @) | & (4) (4) (7) | @) 
REC SS ocuiicrakeabinaee 6} 13) 4.8| 48.5] 36.4] 75.1] .305| 14.79) 11.09 
Tackers, togglers and pasters, | Btegs: Cm 
male: 
Illinois and Missouri- --- 7 221 4.6 50.0 33. 1 66. 2 .535 | 26.75 17.71 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire-.-_-_-__------ 21 381 5.2 48.2 38.5 79.9 . 588 | 28.34 22. 63 
ee 1 53 5.8 54.0 44.8 83.0 .422 | 22.79 18. 90 
New Jersey_-_------------ s 46 4.7 51.4 39. 2 76.3 .576 | 29.61 22. 57 
ee eee 7 139 4.9 48. 6 41.2 84.8 .579 | 28.14 23. 83 
OYE Ss aaa ee: 4 85 4.5 51.3 37.6 73.3 .606 | 31.09 22.77 
Pennsylvania- - _-- 4 45 5.3 50.3 44.5 88.5 . 594 29. 88 26.4 
| 8 141 5.0 52.2 38.0 72.8 443 | 23.12 16, 82 
ee ESE et 60} 1,111 5.0 49.9 38. 2 76. 6 .551 | 27.49) 21.05 
Tackers, togglers and pasters, | 
female: | 
Illinois and Missouri- --- 2 64 5.0 48.3 33. 8 70.0 .2902; 14.10} 9.86 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire... ...=.....- 1 77 5.0 48.0 34. 6 72.1 .381 | 18.29 13. 15 
CC ee oe 1 (*) (") (*) (‘) (4) () (') ( 
» RRR es ee 4 143 5.0 48.1 34.1 70.9 . 341 16.40 | 11.62 
Finishers or seasoners, hand, = 
male: 
Ilfinois and Missouri - - -- 5 89 5.3 50.0 41.9 83.8 593 | 29.65 24. 88 
Massachusetts and New 
Peemeeeire.... ....._.. 12 88 5.8 48.4 46.5 96.1 .561 | 27.15 6. 10 
ae 1 (1) (*) *() (‘) (1) (') (*) P 
Ee 3 29 5.3 50.9 44.3 87.0 . 586 | 29.83 29. 90 
III i dielnn < sm- bec dneeg 5 38 5.2 49.1 41.0 83. 5 . 456 | 22.39 18. 09 
A al a ee 3 65 4.7 §1.2 37.8 73. 8 .484 | 24.78 Ls. 24 
Pennsylvania_--_--------- 4 29 5.7 51.9 56.4 | 108.7 . 326; 16.92 18. 39 
hates sdaieorn 6 74 5.5] 51.6] 39.9] 77.3] .394] 20.33] 15.74 
is cc ddbhnceawtudis 39 413 5.4] 650.3] 43.0] 85.5| .500] 25.15 21. Sl 






































1 For less than 3 wage earners in this establishment, data included in total. 
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T,BLE 3. -AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 10 OCCUPATIONS IN THE LEATHER 
INDUSTRY, 1932, BY DEPARTMENT, SEX, AND STATE—Continued 






































































































































— Aver- Hours actually Aver- 
Num- | ym. | dayson| age ——" Aver- | age me % 
, ber of | 4 which | full- age full- 
Department, occupation, estab- | D&T Of | wage | time earn- | time | 2ctual 
sex, and State lish- Pram earners hours | Aver- | Per |ingsper| earn- tans te 
ments worked! per age j|centof| hour jings per 1 week 
in 1 week | num- full- week 
week ber time 
Finishing department, other 
than soleo r patent—Con. 
Finishers or seasoners, hand, 
female: 
Delaware..........---.-- 4} 22] 5.1] 51.2] 41.3] 80.7] $0.287| $14.69! $11.86 
Illinois and epee pied 5 71 5.1 50.0 42.1 84.2 . 304 15.20; 12.77 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire - - Lees 15 204 5.3 48.0 41.9 87.3 - 322 15. 46 13. 48 
Michigan-- 1 32 5.5 54.0 47.6 88. 1 - 283 15. 28 13. 46 
New Jersey -- 4 85 5.2 §2.3 45.6 87.2 . 306 16. 00 13. 97 
New York.---- 1 5 | 6.0 48.0 49.5 103.1 . 332 15. 94 16. 41 
ok or 1 59 | 5.5 50.0 45.4 90.8 - 315 15. 75 14. 30 
Pennsylvania - - pe 7 117 5.0 49.8 42.4 85.1 327 16. 28 13. 88 
Winns cwccncns.. 4 81 5.7 50. 6 43.2 85.4 . 287 14. 52 12. 42 
t— —e4 ; 
es a) ae | ere 50.2| 42.8] 85.3| .306| 15.36) 13.09 
Glazing-machine operators, | ” Mis, 7" Ta 
male: | 
a 3 107 4.5 50.8 34.1 67.1 . 508 25. 81 17. 34 
Illinois and Missouri- - -_| 7; 2 5.1] 50.0] 34.9] 69.8 505 | 25.25 17.62 
a sebastien | 22 182 5.2 49.5 37.5 75.8 . 594 29. 40 22. 29 
Michigan_.-. , 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) (?) (*) (1) (1) 
New Jersey _- am 5 104 5.1 52.2 44.1 84.5 , 31. 53 26. 62 
0 0 eyes 6 27 5.0 49.0 39. 5 80. 6 -572 | 28.03 22. 57 
es 1 58 5.8 50.0 52.0 104.0 . 547 27. 35 28. 44 
Pennsylvania___-_ ---- 8 209 5.0 47.6 41.0 86. 1 .719 | 34. 22 29. 49 
Wisconsin - -.------------| 6 35 5.8 51.9 46.7 90. 0 - 439 | 22.78 | 20. 50 
Total. _..-- | 89] 752| 51] 49.7] 40.4] 81.3| .603| 29.97| 24.39 
Glazing-machine operators, “4 | ae 
female: 
ee ee 4 146 4.9 51.4 39.5 76.8 327 16. 81 12. 92 
[llinois and Missouri ---| 4 17 4.5] 47.1] 329] 69.9] .371] 17.47] 12.18 
—— tl | 19] 43] 480] 31.8] 663] .382| 18.34] 12.16 
New Jersey ---- — 2 21 5.7 52.4 49. 0 93. 5 .426 | 22.32 20. 86 
NewYork..---------| 1] © | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ | © 
Pennsylvania__- —_—< 2 | 64 4.8 50.0 34. 5 69.0 .464 | 23.20 16. 01 
Wisconsin ......--.----.- 1} @) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Tss.-.---.-. Wi Be! 4.9 | 50.6; 38.1| 75.3| .372] 18.82] 14.16 
Sorting and shipping depart- 4 
ment 
Pal ew 3 27 5.8, 50.8| 50.1] 98.6 475 | 24.13 23.80 
_ ; 27 5. 50. 50. ‘ . 47! 4 ‘ 
Illinois and Missouri - - -- s 27 5.4 49.8 46.4 93. 2 . 424 21.12 19. 69 
opera od and baby por 2 il 6.0 49.6 45.0 90. 7 333 | 16.52 15. 01 
Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire _ - sain 20 86 5.7 48.3 45.7 94.6 .455 | 21.98 20. 83 
Michigan__-__- 4 21 5.0 54.0 41.7 77.2 . 308 16. 63 12. 85 
New Jersey -_._- 9 21 5.5 51.2 45.5 88.9 . 506 25. 91 23. 02 
New York_____- 10 51 5.0 50.8 43.8 86. 2 . 504 25. 60 22. 06 
North Carolina_- 5 20 4.8 53. 6 33.4 62.3 - 283 | 15.17 9. 45 
i 8 Sa 4 16 5.8 50.5 47.6 94.3 . 387 19. 54 18. 41 
Pennsylvania__- a 20 69 5.7 49.7 46.1 92.8 -400 | 19.88) 18.44 
West Virginia. _..._.__-- 4} 7 5.9 50. 6 37. 2 73. 5 .402 | 20.34 14. 96 
Wisconsin -_-_-- beowemenien 7 | 28 5.8 52.1 43.6 83.7 . 387 20. 16 16. 86 
Aa 96; 384] 5.5| 50.4| 44.8| 889| .427| 21.52| 19.12 
Packers and shippers, female: ae Ate 
cae SARS 2 15 5.5 51.2 44.2 86.3 . 262 13.41; 11.59 
Massachusetts and Ne 
Se 5 8 5.5 48.0 44.9 93.5 . 287 13.78 | 12. 89 
New Jersey........-.---- 1 3 6.0! 46.5] 46.5] 100.0) .341| 15.83 15. 83 
New York..............- 1} «@ (1) | (1) () (1) (!) () () 
Pennsylvania_____.__.._- 1 10 4.9 50.0 43.2 86. 4 .297 | 14.85 12. 84 
i een ies 10 37 5.4 49.7 44.3 89. 1 . 284 14. 11 | 12. 60 

















! For less than 3 wage earners in this establishment, data included in total. 
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Hours and Earnings in Sawmills in 1932 


STUDY of wages and hours of labor in the sawmill industry jy 

the United States was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the summer of 1932. A summary of the results of this study 
is shown in Table 1 in comparison with like figures for each of the 
other years from 1910 to 1930 in which the bureau has made studies 
of the industry. 

In making the study agents of the bureau collected wage figures 
covering days, hours, and earnings of each of the 32,130 wage earners 
of 259 representative sawmills in 21 States for a representative pay- 
roll period, except for a few mills, in May, June, andJuly. Data were 
also collected for wage earners of logging camps, but wage figures for 
them are not given in this article. A bulletin will be published later 
with detailed figures for both sawmills and logging camps. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1910 to 1932 


BETWEEN 1930 and 1932, average full-time hours per week decreased 
from 56.5 to 55.8, average earnings per hour decreased from 35.9 
cents to 25.6 cents or 29 per cent, and average full-time earnings per 
week decreased from $20.28 to $14.28. This is shown in Table 1. 

The averages for the years from 1910 to 1921 are for wage earners 
in the important or “selected ”’ occupations in the industry only and 
are comparable, one year with another, over this period. Those for 
the years from 1921 to 1932 are for wage earners in all occupations in 
the industry and are, therefore, comparable one year with another 
over this period, but are not comparable with the averages for wave 
earners in the important or selected occupations. Two sets of figures 
are shown for 1921—the first for 33,115 wage earners in the selected 
occupations in 279 sawmills, and the second for 45,667 wage earners 
in all occupations in the industry in the same 279 sawmills. 

Average full-time hours per week for the 45,667 wage earners in a 
occupations in the industry in 1921 were 58 or 0.8 of an hour per week 
more than the average for the 33,115 in selected occupations only. 
Average earnings were 2.6 cents more per hour and $1.75 more per 
week in all occupations than for those in selected occupations. 

Index numbers, on the 1913 base, are shown for the purpose o! 
making comparisons of the increases or decreases in hours and 
earnings from one year to another over the entire period from 1910 
to 1932. In order to make the series continuous and comparable, 
the index numbers for 1921 for selected occupations have been 
increased or decreased in proportion to the increase or decrease in thie 
averages for all occupations as between 1921 and the specified 
succeeding years. 

The index numbers of average full-time hours per week show that 
such hours were longer by 0.7 per cent in 1912 and shorter by 10 per 
cent in 1932 than in 1913, the basic year. They also show that 
average earnings per hour were 8.6 per cent less in 1915 and 94.6 per 
cent more in 1919 than in the basic year, 1913, and that earnings pcr 
hour and full-time earnings per week were less in 1915 and more in 
1919 than in any of the other years in the table. 
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TasLe 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN SAWMILLS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREOF, 1910 TO 1932 











Index numbers (1913= 
100) of— 

Num- | 4; 

ber of — 
estab- weap Full- Full- 
lish- An. A time | Earn-| time 
ments | ~ : hours |ings per| earn- 
per hour |ings per 
week week 








Selected occupations: 
Se ee ae ; 245 | 23, 316 
iia sew cke eek me 299 | 31, 495 
ee De badincdcseiens ns od 361 | 34, 884 
oo aan 361 | 34, 328 
Ssh etglacso< ox Leen 348 | 39, 879 

sical shntie Sales 141 | 18, 022 
“oy CS 279 | 33,115 

All occupations: 
 » 1 Se 279 | 45, 667 
1923... - ene 252 | 45, 068 
ee ee ve 299 | 61, 193 
= A ae as lamaiiens : 319 | 58, 007 
1930 awn j arate 324 | 50, 951 { 
lees ete | 259 | 32, 130 55. 


#0. 180 | $10. 99 
. 176 . 76 
. 178 . 89 
- 185 . 26 
. 169 . 30 
. 360 . 13 
. 308 . 62 








. 334 9. 37 
. 362 . 03 
. 307 . 74 
. 371 
. 359 q 
256 | 14.28 





Cua. O Noe Re oe OO 


























12 sets of averages are shown for 1921 for the industry, 1 for selected occupations and the other for all 
occupations in the industry. ‘The 1910 to 1921 averages for selected occupations only are comparable 
one year with another, as are those for all occupations from 1921 to 1932. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Occupations 


TABLE 2 shows the average number of days on which wage earners 
worked in one week, average full-time and actual hours and earnings 
in one week, average earnings per hour and the per cent of full-time 
worked in 1930 and 1932 for the wage earners in each of the impor- 
tant occupations in the industry, and for a group designated in the 
table as ‘‘other employees,” which includes wage earners in a num- 
ber of occupations, each too few in number to warrant occupational 
tabulation. 

The figures at the end of the table are for all occupations in the 
industry and for males only, as no females were found employed in it. 
They worked an average of 5.2 days in one week in 1930 and 4.8 days 
in 1932. In arriving at the average days per week, each full day or 
part of a day on which a wage earner did any work in the week was 
counted as a day. ‘Their full-time hours per week averaged 56.5 in 
1930 and 55.8 in 1932, and they actually worked an average of 48.6 
hours in one week in 1930 and 40.1 in 1932. In 1930 the actual 
working time was 86 per cent of full time, as compared with 71.9 
per cent in 1932, thus showing that the hours worked in one week 
were 14 per cent less than full time in 1930 and 28.1 per cent less in 
1932. Earnings per hour averaged 35.9 cents and actual earnings 
averaged $17.46 in one week in 1930; the amounts were 25.6 cents 
per hour and $10.25 per week in 1932. Had these employees worked 
full time in each week and at the same average per hour as was 
earned in the hours actually worked, their average full-time earnings 
in one Week would have been $20.28 in 1930, as compared with $14.28 
in 1932. 

Average full-time hours per week were more in 2 and less in 22 
occupations in 1932 than in 1930. The average for the group of 
“other employees’’ decreased from 57 in 1930 to 56.2 in 1932. Aver- 
age earnings per hour and average full-time earnings per week were 
less in 1932 than in 1930 in each of the occupations in the industry. 
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Average full-time hours per week in the various occupations in the 
industry ranged in 1930 from 55 for tallymen to 58.4 for yard ien, 


and in 1932 from 53.1 for power truckers to 58.5 


for circular he ad 


sawyers. Average earnings per hour ranged, in 1930, from 249 
cents for yardmen to 88.6 cents for band head sawyers ‘and in 
from 15.4 to 65.2 cents for the same occupations. 


TABLE 2. 


—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SAWMILLS, 

















1930 AND 1932, 


























1939 

















OCCUPATION 
. Hours ac- 
so gs pe tually, Aver-| , 
Num-| .; dayson| age | , WOrme@, | Aver-/ age | 

ber of sage which | full- | 12 1 week age | full- t 
Occupation Year |estab-| °° ©" | wage | time _} ame 
lish- |,¥°8° | earners | hours sae) Carn 
ments earners worked per Aver-| Per per ings 
inl |week|_28@ | cent hour | per 
week num- | of full week 

ber | time 
| | 

ee WOR. ..0:. 6. dnd cetecbide eens 1930 | 246 1, 338 5.4 | 56.9 50.8 | 89.3 |$0. 344 si. 57 
| 1932 192 | 708 4.9 | 55.9 | 42.1 | 75.3 . 235 | 13.14 
cB REA Oneal | 1930 96 | 337 5.2 | 58.4] 49.8] 85.3 | .242 ] 14.13 
| 1932 | 69 | 164 4.6 | 58.2 | 42.1 | 72.3 . 154 8. 96 
Sawyers, head, band---......-_-- 1930 | 286; 6597 5.4 | 55.9 | 49.7] 88.9] .886 | 49.53 
| 1932 | 233; 414 4.9 | 55.6 | 40.0] 71.9 . 652 | 36. 25 
Sawyers, head, circular__......__- 1930 50 59 5.3 | 58.0] 51.0] 87.9 | . 666 | 38. 63 
| 1932 35 38 5.0 | 58.5 | 45.6 | 77.9 . 430 | 25. 16 
|, SE ee ee soislpsigad 1930 271 749 5.1 | 57.9 | 48.2 | 83.2 306 | 17. 72 
| 1932 206 | 454 4.6 | 56.9 | 39.3 | 69.1 . 212 | 12. 06 
EES Ss PSE SIN NOS SAE | 1930 322 | 684 5.2 | 56 5 | 48.8 | 86.4 . 451 | 25. 48 
| 1932 255 | 449 4.9 | 55.8 | 40.5] 72.6 - 319 | 17. 80 
Saw tailers on head saws._._..___| 1930 323 | 668 5.3 | 56 2| 49.2] 87.5] .336] 18.88 
1932 248 455 4.8 5.7 | 39.9 | 71.6 . 231 | 12. 87 
ey RS IRIN 5 a Se ae a | 1930 7% 6 5.5 | 56.4 | 52.6 | 93.3] .506 | 28. 54 
1932 55 66 | 5.1 | 54.7 | 41.6 | 76.1 . 369 | 20.18 
og eae ee 1930 163 307 | 5.4 | 55.7 | 50.71 91.0] .460 | 25. 62 
1932| 105 190} 65.1/538/ 40.9] 76.0| .341 | 18.35 
NE ees See eee 1930 | 323 804 | 5.3 | 56.4 | 49.4 | 87.6] .461 | 26.00 
1932 256 542 | 4.9 | 55.7 | 40.9 | 73.4 . 324 | 18.05 
Og ee ne 1930 308 688 | 5.2) 56.5) 48.2) 85.3) .301 | 17.01 
1932 234 78 | 4.7 | 55.9 | 39.3 | 70.3 202 | 11. 29 
~  P ER Ee aee 1930 177 675 | 5.4 55.2 | 49.7} 90.0] .344] 18.99 
1932 113 386 | 5.0 | 54.9 | 39.9 | 72.7 217 | 11.91 
Trimmer loaders-__.....---- Bi re 1930 199 518 5.2 | 55.8 | 48.1 | 86.2] .366 | 20. 42 
1932 158 | 313 4.9 | 54.3 39. 2 | 72.2 . 266 | 14. 44 
Trimmer operators.--.......------ 1930 308 518 | 5.4 | 55.8) 50.1 | 89.8] .398 | 22. 21 
1932 | 252 380 4.9 | 55.1 40.1 | 72.8} .283 | 15. 59 
Off bearers, gang or resaw__-_--_- 1930 195 615 5.2 | 55.8 | 48.1 | 86.2] .315 | 17. 58 
| 1932 127 | 328 4.9 | 54.8 | 40.2 | 73.4 . 224 | 12. 28 
PS YTS < ele SRN 1930 | 307 | 2,110 5.4 | 55.2 | 49.71 90.0] .474 | 26.16 
| 1932 | 247 | 1,373 4.9 | 54.7 | 40.0 | 73.1 331 | 18. 11 
Se AER. £2} Ay 8 SE 1930 | 284 | 3,778 5.2 | 55.3 | 47.3 | 85.5 . 344 | 19.02 
1932 233 | 2, 504 4.8 | 54.7 | 38.7) 70.7 . 242 | 13. 24 
Teeeeee, ewes st 8s 11930 310 | 3,010 5.2 | 56.8 | 49.2 | 86.6 . 307 | 17. 44 
1932 170; 923 4.7 | 58.3 | 41.7 | 71.5 . 178 | 10. 38 
RITE CI vi eeccydtiosninn 21932 127 730 5.1 | 53.1 | 39.9 | 75.1 . 308 | 16.35 
Stackers, hand ---........----.-.-| 1930 285 | 4, 663 5.1 | 57.2 | 47.2 | 82.5] .3€4] 20.82 
| 1932 245 | 2, 533 4.7 | 56.8 | 40.0 | 70.4] .233 | 13.23 
Machine feeders, planing mill____| 1930 252 | 1,338 5.2 | 55.5 | 58.1 | 86.7 | .365 | 20. 26 
{1932| 211 | 890 4.7 | 55.4 | 39.9 | 72.0] .254] 14.07 
Sawyers, small] saws_.........--.. 1930 270 | 1, 583 5.1 | 56.8 | 47.9 | 84.3] .314 | 17.84 
1932} 237) 1,376| 4.5 | 56.6 | 38.5 | 68.0] .211 | 11.94 
CIE Fes ON. TO 1930 218; 743 5.6 | 55.0 | 51.3 | 93.3 | .447 | 24. 59 
| 1932 | 162 | 442 5.1 | 54.3 | 43.2) 79.6] .315 | 17.10 
2 EESTI Ee Oe eres 1930 285 | 678 5.8 | 55.6 56.5 101.6 | .593 | 32.97 
1932 216 | 420 5.7 | 54.6) 51.0) 93.4 . 425 | 23. 21 
pA ERS SRS RAP See eae 1930 | 324 16,744 5.0 | 56.6 | 46.8 | 82.7] .291 | 16.47 
1932 | 257 (11,104 4.6 | 56.0 | 38.0) 67.9 .- 205 | 11. 48 
Other employees. -_._...........-.- 1930 | 319 | 7, 651 5.5 | 67.0 | 62.0) 91.2] .418 | 23.83 
| 1932 | 259 | 4,470 5.2 | 56.2 | 44.5] 79.2] .325 | 18. 27 
All employees-__--..-------- | 1930 324 50, 951 5.2 56.5 | 48.6 | 86.0] .359 | 20.28 
1932 259 (> 130 4.8 | 55.8 | 40.1 | 71.9 . 256 | 14. 28 











1 Includes truckers, power. 


2 Included in truckers, hand, in 1930, 
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Average Hours and Earnings in 1930 and 1932, by States 


TABLE 3 shows average days, hours, and earnings for the wage 
earners covered in each State in 1930 and 1932. 

Except in one State, average hours actually worked in one week 
were less in 1932 than in 1930, and average earnings per hour and 
actual earnings in one week for each State were less in 1932 than in 
1930. 

Average full-time hours per week in the various States ranged in 
1930 from 47.3 to 61.3 and in 1932 from 48 to 60.3 and hours actually 
worked in one week ranged from 44.5 to 54.4 in 1930 and from 31.4 
to 49.5 in 1932. Average earnings per hour ranged from 21.8 to 57.5 
cents in 1930 and from 13.3 to 44.4 cents in 1932, and average actual 
earnings in one week ranged from $10.56 to $27.68 in 1930 and from 
$5.67 to $16.54 in 1932. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SAWMILLS, 1930 AND 1932, BY STATES 


Aver- Hours ac- 
Po tuall 
ie ays worked in 
— on 1 week 
estab- which 
lish- —— 
ments earners Aver-; Per 
worked cent 
inl of full 
week time 
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North Carolina 
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South Carolina 
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Washington 
West Virginia 
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THe data in Table 4 are limited to the wage earners in six of {))¢ 
representative occupations in the industry; these illustrate fairly t}, 
variations of hours and earnings in each of the occupations in the jp- 
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dustry in the different States covered in this report. 


Average full-time hours of band head sawyers ranged in the varivys 
States from 48 to 60 and for all States averaged 55.6. 
hours actually worked in one week ranged from 27 to 51 and for 4! 
Average earnings per hour ranged from 46.() to 
84.5 cents and for all States averaged 65.2 cents. 
earnings per week ranged from $27.14 to $44.39 and for all States 
Average actual earnings per week ranged: fro 
$21.42 to $40.70 and for all States averaged $26.12. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATIO 
IN SAWMILLS, 1932, BY STATES 


States averaged 40. 


averaged $36.25. 








Occupation and State 





Sawyers, head, band: 


Florida. 
“Sa aa 
RS 
Kentucky - -- vet 
OS eee 
Maine.___-_--- aN 
Michigan ____-__-__- 
Mississippi- --__-_-_- 
Montana-_-__- 

North Carolina 
Oregon __.-- ——s 
South Carolina_- 
Tennessee _ __ 
_ Sa oq ae - 
Be ek Faas 
To a, it 
West Virginia____- to 
ee Nie oh os Sa 


Total 


Doggers: 
CN ie a ue 
ERE eae 
| a <i 
IS. 2665--- > ae 
SRE Ea 
Idaho_- 
eas aes 
Louisiana__- 
A TES OE Tae y's 
NR ek oo 
Mississippi 


_ ss aR ee, : 


a ee aR a 
8 EEN Sr age 
SS Pee © 


North Carolina 
CI ei 


Virginia______ - 


Washington___ 


West Virginia__- 
acta con. cae coast 




















Ave Hours actu- | 
i, | Aver-]| ally worked 
Num- | Num- i - S | age in 1 week 
| ber of | ber of which full- 
estab-| wage 6 time 
lish- | earn- Bam ail hours | Aver-| Per 
ments; ers work ed per age cent 
in 1 week | num- of full 
| week ber time 
18 23 5.2 $7.7 46.6 80.8 
12 20 5.2 59.5 42.2 79.9 
12 32 4.9 52.5 37.9 72.2 
a 17 4.9 59. 7 42.3 70.9 
q 11 4.5 57.6 41.3 i 
5 13 5.8 49.4 48.2 7.6 
6 6 5.3 57.5 48.3 84.0 
18 36 4.7 58.4 34.2 58.5 
5 7 5.0 58.9 48.3 82.0 
10 | 18 4.9 57.3 40.5 70.7 
16 33 5.4 58.0 42.2 72.8 
5 13 3.4 52. 6 27.0 51.3 
22 26 5.4 59.0 51.0 86. 4 
13 32 5.0 48.3 35. 7 73.9 
| 8 10 5.5 60.0}. 49.6 82.7 
ll 12 4.4 57.8 7.9 65. 6 
10 21 4.6 59. 4 36. 0 60.6 
7 ll 5.2 59.0 46.5 78.8 
20 48 4.8 48.0 32.3 67.3 
9 14 4.5 59. 6 42.7 71.6 
8 11 5. 5 58.2 43.6 74.9 
| 233} 414| 4.9] 40.0| 71.9 | 








Average Hours and Earnings in Selected Occupations, 1932 


Aver-| , 
Aver- age ites 
age oe heady 
earn- time | “ 
ings | earn- | © 
per ings 
hour per 
week | ¥® 
$0. 574 | $33.12 | $2 
. 547 32. 55 2 
. 749 39. 32 2 
. 664 39. 64 2 
557 | 32.08 22 
S45 41.74 0). 7 
. 602 34. 62 2 
. 668 39. 01 22 
. 550 32. 40 2 
-613 | 35.12! 2 
AS, 33. 93 24.7 
. 844 44.39 22 
- 466 27. 49 23. 74 
. 830 40. 09 29. 67 
. 548 32.88 Zi. 17 
- 611 35. 32 2 
635 | 37.72 22.8 
460 27. 14 21.4 
842 40. 42 27 
668 39. 81 28 
608 | 35.39)  2F 
-652 | 36.25 2 








Average 


Average full-time 
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9 47 4.7) 50.6] 44.8] 75.2] .131 7.81 
12 36; 4.8] 59.4] 37.7] 68.5 170 | 10.10 
3 5 5.2] 50.4] 39.2 7.8 374 | 18.85 
10 25 40] 59.6] 36.7] 61.6 . 147 8.76 
13 20 4.41 58.0] 39.4] 67.9 . 098 5. 68 
3 7 4.0] 48.0] 32.0] 66.7 .489 | 23.47 

6 11 5.2] 57.3] 47.5] 82.9 247 | 14.15 

15 43 43] 60.3] 346 7.4 .181 | 10.91 
4 7 5.1] 59.1] 50.7] 85.8 . 264] 15.60 

9 17 4.8 7.2] 39.8] 60.6 .296 | 16.93 

6 17 4.5] 60.0] 39.4] 65.7 . 124 7.44 
4 12 3.2] 52.5] 25.0 7.6 .459 | 24.10 

30 44 4.6] 58.6] 421] 71.8 . 147 8. 61 
9 20 5.51 48.2] 40.9] 849 .343 | 16.53 
7 18 5.3] 60.0] 47.6] 79.3 . 128 7. 68 

10 15 4.4] 57.9] 36.9] 63.7 196} 11.35 
4 16 3.8] 60.0] 38.5] 64.2 212] 12.7 

7 15 5.1! 59.3] 45.9] 77.4 . 161 9. 55 

i8 52 5.0} 48.0] 343] 7L5 .344] 16.51 
8 12 4.4] 58.3] 40.7] 69.8 .329] 19.18 

9 14 4.9] 58.2] 39.7] 68.2 .306 | 17.81 

454 4.6 56.9 | 39.3 212| 12.06 
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» 4.-~AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATIONS 
IN SAWMILLS, 1932, BY STATES—Continued 








| Hours actu- 
| #e© | Aver-| ally worked 
Num- ‘ age | in1 week 
ber of ned full- | 
Oecupation and State estab-| ws ry time 
lish- é ; .| hours | Aver-| Per 
ments 3 aa wt per age cent 


Aver- 
age 
eens 
ings 
per 


age 

actual 
earn- 
ings 
in 1 


week | num- | of full hour week 
| ber time 








Arkansas _---_- 
California 
Florida. -- 
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idaho 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine-_-- 
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Mississippi 
Montana --- 
North Carolina 
Oregon __.--- 
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W ashington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin --- 
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Saw tailers on head saws: 
Alabama. 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia__- 
Idaho-___. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine__-__-_- 
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Tennessee - 
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Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPAT|\)x 
IN SAWMILLS, 1932, BY STATES—Continued , 
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oad a ane 
~, | Aver-| ally worke F , 
Num-|Num-| 4@ys oa int week. Aver- | age poing 
ber of| ber of] Oi, | full- |__| age | tae actual 
Occupation and State estab-| wage wage time » ian cmon earn- 
ash, | °22m- Jearaers| Bours) Aver-) Per | per | nes | ie 
worked week | num-| of full hour por veek 
in 1 ber | time week “ 
week 
Cae eee ae 22 807 4.7; 60.6; 45.7 75.4 | $0.106 | $6.42 1.86 
I 320 be nivnpnls debut 13] 619 4.1} 59.4| 34.6] 582] .151] 8.97 5.25 
a ouaenisd-a 12 740 5.0] 52.1) 37.9] 72.7; .356] 18.55 3 49 
‘lorida_- 11 566 4.4 59.9; 40.3] 67.3| .131 7.85 6 
Georgia 15; 273 4.4) 58.6 39.9) 68.1 . 094 5.51 76 
SE a ae ae age eer 5 330 4.6) 49.0) 35.9 73.3 - 364 17. 84 (8 
NES EMRE 6, 7] 4.6, 58.4] 37.3] 63.9| .208)| 12.15 77 
ER Ser ae: 18 | 1,007 4.3} 50.3] 35.5| 50.9 - 148 8. 78 95, 
Maine________- aaitante i cue cal 6] 83) 51] 503) 50.5) 85.2) 207] 12.28) 10.43 
SE GREET Sas ae 10 339 4.0} 58.4] 31.8] 54.5 0247} 14.42 7.85 
SU eee ee 16 868 4.7} 59.3] 42.0] 70.8 114 6. 76 4.77 
is eel te ee 5 239 3.9 51.3 30. 6 59. 6 . 391 20. 06 11.99 
— eS Poe. 30 723 4.3] 58.7| 39.6] 67.5 117 6. 87 1 65 
TES Ra a se | 14] 871 5.1] 47.9] 38.1] 79.5| .346! 16.57 20 
South Carolina--_-_--..__.___-- s 549 4.9) 60.0] 45.1) 75.2 -093 | 5.58 1] 
EE ore ee 11 129 4.2 59. 1 36.1) 61.1 - 161 9. 52 F 
et SS ol Ef : | 10 621 3.9 59.7 33. 0 55.3 178 10. 63 KN 
0 ES ee Se | 7 203 4.6 59.6; 41.9 70.3 e132 7. 87 53 
i), er ae 20 | 1, 534 4.8| 48.0) 34.4 71.7 317 15. 22 (). 92 
West Virginia. ---......-- 9 239 4.3] 59.7] 38.3] 64.2 .263 | 15.70 (). 08 
Eth dine st sriess | 9 288 4.7| 58.3] 36.5] 62.6 . 257 | 14.98 
Total. | 257 |11,104| 4.6| 56.0] 38.0| 67.9) .205| 11.48 
: ' | 























Entrance Wage Rates of Common Labor, July 1, 1932 


ATA are presented herewith showing the entrance rates paid to 

adult male common labor, compiled from reports received from 
establishments in 13 industries which on July 1, 1932, had 142,938 
laborers to whom they were paying the entrance rate. Similar data 
have been collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year 
since 1926; the surveys, however, have not been confined to identical! 
establishments over this 7-year interval but have been expanded 
periodically to secure a more representative coverage in each of tlie 
13 industries surveyed. 

The term ‘‘common labor” has many interpretations in various 
industries and even in different localities or plants in the same indus- 
try. Also, the rates of pay are increased by some employers after a 
stated length of service or a certain degree of fitness for the job has 
been developed. ‘These various interpretations and changes in rates 
of pay complicate the publication of strictly comparable data con- 
cerning common labor. Therefore, to present data which will reflect 
the changes in common labor wage rates from time to time, the bures\ 
has confined its surveys to the rates paid to adult male common labor 
when first hired and has interpreted the term ‘‘common labor” to 
mean workers having no specific productive jobs or occupations, w!i0 
perform physical or manual labor of general character requiring little 
skill or training. 

The 13 industries included in the 1932 survey are industries in whic): 
large numbers of common laborers are employed. With the exce)- 


tion of general contracting, the information concerning common labor 


rates in the remaining 12 industries has been secured from establis!)- 
ments which also furnish monthly volume of employment data to the 
bureau. 
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In some cases two rates have been reported by an establishment— 
for example, one for the 10-hour day and another for the 8-hour day, 
or one for white laborers and one for colored or Mexican workers. 
In the following tabulations, however, these distinctions have not 
been maintained. It is apparent that the low est rates are shown in 
those geographic divisions where there are large numbers of colored 
or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are reported in those 
localities where the 8- hour day is more or less prevalent. 

T . number of common laborers receiving the entrance rate on 





July 1932, in the reporting establishments in the 13 industries 
survey _ follow S: 
IN a ciccairt attics itt inauiite ee. teil: bdo se 13, 776 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______~- er er eee 4, 677 
Ceme ea a ae RR arse BR. 1, 099 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. TSI 
Foundry and mac hine-shop produc PEO ty Wii 9, 451 
I ep et er nS a 11, 889 
lh lS ES 5 SIS AE age RE aA : AR SIE athe J 2, 798 
Lumber (sawmills) -------- ie! 5 ne 
Pee Oe pulp.............. gaat Ne er 
Petroleum refining----.....-__-. ich mathe St Boece 4, 082 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_ _ __- eae Lage ® © 10, 962 
Sa ale NSE eG NR =k CREA NS Cy Ae, 20, 868 
General contracting a ig ee ee ee oe _. $2,991 
RN TRS SSF SS EI Ere 142, 938 


The following tabulation shows the distribution of these laborers 
according to the geographic divisions in which the reporting plants 
or operations are located: 


RS gee a A Sek ML mC RO NE «eT Sl 9, 048 
he ay ne ae Le tak a eee 27, 096 
East North :‘Central__-—-_-__-_ ee ee eee Se ee __ 44, 683 
West North Central.__.._______-__-_- ee 
I a 10, 837 
eg i a ane euch momenta 4, 505 
West South Central_________ oe oe PPE ne Pe 10, 258 
RETR SEO GREY Pee an ee eae vee Oe 3, 597 
i es eR ed i ii te 14, 661 

Pe eee eee ON RS eS 142, 938 


The average entrance rate per hour on July 1, 1932, in the com- 
bined 13 industries was 38.1 cents.’ 

The highest hourly entrance rate, $1, was reported in the general 
contracting industry in the Middle Atlantic States and the lowest 
hourly entrance rate, 5 cents, was reported in the lumber (sawmill) 
industry in the East South Central division. 

With the exception of the automobile industry, the average hourly 
entrance rate on July 1, 1932, in each of the 13 industries surveyed, 
was lower than the rate reported on July 1, 1931. In the automobile 
industry the increase was due to the greater number of laborers 
reported in July, 1932, at the entrance rates in a number of higher-rate 
plants. This industry reported the highest average hourly ‘entrance 
rate of the 13 industries surveyed, 62 cents, while the lowest average 
entrance rate per hour (21.5 cents) was reported in the lumber (saw- 
mill) industry. 





‘ Computed by multiplying the common labor entrance wage rate per hour in eac _— by the number 
of common laborers working at such rate, and dividing the combined aggregate for all plants by the total 
of such common laborers. 
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The petroleum refining and public utilities industries reported 
average hourly entrance rates of 42.1 cents and 41.5 cents, respec. 
tively, and the general contracting and electrical machinery industries 
reported average hourly entrance rates of slightly less than 40 cents 
The average hourly entrance rates in the remaining groups ranged 
from 30.6 cents to 35.6 cents, with the exception of the brick industry 
which reported an average of 28.9 cents. 4 

Four of the nine geographic divisions reported average entrance 
rates of more than 40 cents per hour, the East North Central reporting 
the highest average rate of 45 cents per hour. The lowest average 
rate of the nine geographic divisions, 21 cents per hour, was reported 
in the East South Central division. 

Table 1 shows the weighted average entrance rates on July | of 
each of the years since 1926 for all industries combined and for || 
industries, omitting general contracting. 


TABLE 1.-WEIGHTED AVERAGE ENTRANCE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY, 
OF EACH YEAR, 1926 TO 1932 











] 

Weighted average | 

entrance rate 

July 1— 

: All indus- | 

ro nga tries except 
bined general con- 
tracting | 
| Cents Cents 

Be eB Ps LEY | 42.8 | 40.9 
Sy ARABS, a 2 SE 42.6 40.4 
(REN. At SAREE 44.9 | 44.1 
Ls, nica Sus sbateshnlniaheidea anneal 43.7 42.1 
2 | - CaO rtp are 43.1 41.6 
Pe alee Gere a ae 41.2 40.7 
rte i, in os erates Sher ae oni reall aap eid ae 38. 1 37.6 








Table 2 shows, for each industry included, the high, low, and aver- 
age common-labor entrance rates per hour on July 1, 1932, in each 
geographic division and in the United States as a whole. 

TABLE 2.—HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY |, 10: 


[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor] 











Geographic division ! 





United 


Industry East | West East | West | 
States ao P97 North} North — South | South |Moun- Pacific 
g Cen- | Cen- Cen- | Cen- | tain 4 = 


land | lantic tral tral lantic tral 








tral 


























Automobiles: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
I i tichetitinsinpecitegie nasa orn 30.0} 30.0) 30.0; 30.0) 36.0)... 75.0 | 75.0 |...-- 45.0 
ee eee aoe 75.0} 45.0] 75.0] 75.0] 75.0).....-.| 75.0| 75.0 |____-. 55.0 
cic os 62.0} 381] 62.5} 62.0] 61.7 |...---- | 75.0 | eg 52.2 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta: 

CO aS 6.0) 28.0; 22.0; 15.0; 200; 60; 8.0; 12.5) 23.5| 30! 
ES EE eens 60.6 | 45.0; 44.0) 60.0) 34.0) 40.0) 26.5) 22.3) 45.0 45, 0 
AVETIGP... 6025.22 22-2 sve 28.9} 35.8] 31.6] 32.3} 26.5] 17.8) 17.2] 15.5] 38.4 36.0 


1 New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Haman, Bhode Island, Vermont. Middl: 
Atiantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. East North Central: nois, Indiana, Michigan, (io, 
Wisconsin. West North Central: low nsas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Sout! 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, a, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see. West South Central: a Louisiana, Ok Texas. Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington, 
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TABLE 2.—-HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1932—Con. 











Geographic division 









































United > 
Industry la > E. Siee :q.|_East | West | q East | West 
States oe, ee es — North | ~ = South | South Moun- Pacific 
land | lantic en- | Cen- lantic Cen- | Cen- | tain 
tral tral tral tral 
Cement: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 

Low 20. 0 32. 0 24.0 28.0 ; 20. 0 , % 3 eee 36.0 
High - 40.0 35. 0 33.5 kf Ser 33. 0 26.0 |__- 40.0 
Average...---- 30. 6 33.5 28.1 30. 1 p 23. 2 24.4 ‘ 38.6 

Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies: 

Low _-- Sat én 26.0 30.0} 32.0} 30.0} 26.0} 35.0 )._____- LESES See OO Re 
High _ - -- | 50.0] 45.0] 50.0! 46.0] 31.0] 38.0 ¥ 3 ' 
Average 39.6 38. 1 38.3 41.8 28.2 2 3 aa a de Bee pam 

Foundry and machine-shop | 
products: | 

ff 5 15.0 20.0 17.9 18.0 25. 0 15.0 15.0 17.5 35. 0 32.0 
High - - - | 65.0 50. 0 54.0 55.0 50.0 40.0 35. 0 36. 0 55. 0 50.0 
Average | 34.8 36.1 36.9 35.3 35. 4 25. 0 23.0 | 28.5 43.0 43.9 

Iron and steel: 

Po ae, | 15.5 30.0 19.0 25.0 25. 0 15.5 16.0 | 37.0 27.0 
High - - ; | 45.0 40.0 41.0 45.0 33. 0 33. 0 23. 0 | 37.0 35. 0 
Average.....-..- | 31.8 32. 4 31.2 33. 2 30.0 30. 1 See ta. 2 | 7.0 32.4 

Leather: | 

ae | 15.0] 30.0] 30.0] 24.0] 20.0] 15.0 22.5 | ; 31.3 
High -_ _- 55.0 | 50.0] 45.8] 55.0] 20.0] 35.0] 28.5) 52.0 
Average ; | 32.9 38. 4 38.8 32.4 20.0 23. 4 Gg Dae ere 42.8 

Lumber (sawmills): | | 
Low _ _- 5.0 24.0 12.5 20.0 12.5 6.5 5.0 7.5 16.5 | 18.8 
High. 62.5 | 36.0] 30.0| 62.5] 30.0] 31.0] 25.0! 25.0] 37.0!] 40.0 
tthe oo ecun < 21.5 25.8 25.9 28. 0 25.0 14.6 14.3 15.1 32.0; 30.1 
Paper and pulp: 
2 tt 12.5 | 25.5} 25.0] 20.0] 25.0] 16.0] 12.5] 18.0]...._._| 25.0 
a inaeseo+--- | 50.0} 50.0} 50.0] 45.0] 38.0] 40.0] 29.0] 22.5) 50.0 
Average._.....-.-- 3 35.6 | 41.4] 35.0] 35.5] 33.3] 25.5] 19.1] 20.4 |--___-- 37.5 
Petroleum refining: 

Pe 22.5 36. 0 35.0 32.5 29.0 - 22. 5 40.0 53.90 
High _ ; 62.0 56. 0 48.0 45.0 ee 48.0 54.0 62.0 
Average______- | 42.1 - 46.5 40.9 36.9 et... 35.4 51.1 55. 2 

Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing: 
Low... 27.0 | 34.0 32. 5 27.0 | 29.0] 35.¢ Z 7.0 31.5 31.6 
High _- 40. 0 34.0 40.0 40. 0 40.0 35.0 33.6 40.0 40.0 
Average | i 34.6 | 34.0 35.9 | 36.3 33. 7 35. 0 ‘ 29.9 33.7 34. 5 
Public utilities: 2 
Low _ __ 15.0 | 29.0 25.0} 20.0 20. 0 15.0 15.0 15.0} 25.0 27.0 
High _- 75.0 58. 0 65.0 75.0 55.0 50.0 40.0 49.0 65. 6 60. 0 
a 41.5 47.2 45.9 45.5 39.5 30.8 27.9 27.6 42.9 44.3 
General contracting: 3 
St as 7.5 25.0 25.0} 20.0 15.0 10.0 15. 0 7.5 20. 0 30.0 
8 SESE ee 100.0 | 80.0) 100.0] 90.0) 87.5 50.0 | 37.5 40.0} 62.5 75.0 
| Et ae eee 39.9 | 39.7 46.6) 45.1 36.8 23. 0 22.7 25. 6 44.8 48.2 
Total— 
Low _ - 5.0} 20.0) 12.5] 15.0] 12.5 6.0 5.0 7.5) 16.5 18.8 
aE 100.0 | 80.0) 100.0; 90.0} 87.5] 50.0] 75.0] 75.0] 65.6 75.0 
eee 38. 1 40. 4 40. 4 45.0] 35.8 23. 4 21.0} 23.7 39.3 40. 2 



































? Includes street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 


§ Includes building, highway, publie works, and railroad construction. 


Summary of Wage Surveys of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1926 to 1932 


to Bureau of Labor Statistics has for a number of years collected 
and published data concerning hours and earnings for the wage 
earners in many of the major manufacturing industries in the United 
States. Some of the industries have been covered in the even years 
and some in the odd years. With the exception of the leather indus- 
try, those industries that were covered in 1932 were also studied in 


1930. 
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The bureau has also, at irregular intervals or in one year only, made 
studies of other industries than those covered every two years. [) 
1931, wage data were collected for the manufacture of silk and rayon 
goods, fillin g stations, motor-vehicle repair garages, air transporta- 
tion, and bread and cake bakeries. i 
covered in 1932. 

The detailed results of these studies have been published in various 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review and in bulletins of the bureay. 
For convenience of reference, summaries of the more recent of these 
reports are here presented. 

Table 1 shows the average hours and earnings, by sex and year, for 
each of the industries for which wage studies were completed: in the 
year 1931 and in the first part of 1932. 


he tanning of leather was 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND YE\Aks 


















































Average full-time Average earnings Average full-time 
hours per week per hour earnings per week 
Industry Year - — 
Fe- Fe- | 
Male anale Total}] Male male Total | Male male | Tota 
Motor vehicles__...........----- 1930 | 48.7 | 50.6 | 48.8 | $0. 733 |$0. 436 | $0. 724 | $35. 70 |$22. 06 |: 
ESN SE a: weit €) 4...--.- a —  . ree 2, 824 (1) oh 
Coal, bituminous. .-.........._- |. 8. # see (4) 3 aaee 2,619 (‘) a 
Silk and rayon goods___--_.____- 1931 | 51.5 | 50.0 | 50.7 .485 | .335 .406 | 24.98 | 16.75 | 20 58 
ES eae ae 1931 | 50.3 | 48.7) 50.3 . 601 . 422 -600 | 30.23 | 20.55 | 30. 1s 
Machine shops...-.---...-------- 1931 | 49.8 | 49.2 | 49.8 .637 | .408 -634 | 31.72 | 20.07 | 31.57 
I ae cal eee a en 1931 | 51.9 | 49 8} 5L8 -416 | .314 . 411 21. 59 | 15. 64 | 21. 29 
OO Ee ae 1931 | 55.0 | 50.1 | 54.9 . 553 | . 298 .548 | 30.42] 14.93 | 30.09 
OIE, GOING os. oi. cctcincwdinne wns 1931 | 51.8} 50.1} 51.0 .486 | .275 .399 | 25.17] 13.78 | 20.35 
Metalliferous mining-_-_-----_---- 1931 | 51.6 |--_._- 51.6 e {ee . 559 | 28. 84 a 8 84 
Slaughtering and meat packing__| 1931 | 49.2] 48 9 | 49.2 470} .321 .449 | 23.12] 15.70 | 22 0% 
| lB a RE ET Ae 1931 | 60.0 |-..-_- 60. 0 ‘+ Monnet. -903 | 23.58 j....___| 23.58 
Motor-vehicle repair garages..--| 1931 | 53.4 }|_____- 53. 4 _. | ees .579 | 30.92 cee! 30. 92 
pS ETE AER 1931 | 52.4 }..._-- 52.4 __ 3 Bee 663 | 34. 58 |.____- 
Air transportation: 7 
Ground personnel _---------- 1931 | 48.5] 48.0| 48.5] .645| .497| .640/) 31.26] 23.85 | 31. 0° 
aa lain aE ERR 1931 |3110.0}__..__| 3110.0} 4 7. 084 |-.____- 47, 084 | 779. 19|_...___|5779.19 
0 ES atin dt 1931 }3170.0}__.-_- 3170.0} 6 1.341 }_.____- 6 1. 341 (*) 
Boots and shoes_-_-.-.---------- 1932 | 48.9 | 48.9 | 48.9 -493 | .308 412] 24.11} 15.06 | 20 
Dh oe cid nick aeeclidneateigtal 1932 | 52.2] 51.7] 51.9 -494] .292 376 | 25.79} 15.10] 19 
Li: eGR CRIS SSNS Se sas 1932 | 51.1 | 50.6 | 50.7 .408 | . 260 292 | 20.85} 13.16 | 14.8 
ONIN is i aeons ces 1932 | 53.7 | 53.0] 53.4 284) . 234 266 | 15.25] 12.40] 14. 2 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles__| 1932 | 51.4 | 51.2] 51.3 -418 | . 291 -400 | 21.49 | 14.90 | 20.52 
Woolen and worsted goods ---_-- 1932 | 50.6 | 50.0 | 50.3 . 447 327 - 394 | 22.62] 16.35} 19.8 
RES IE ROG TEED 1932 | 50.4 | 50.0 | 50.4 . 493 303 471 | 24.85} 15.15 | 23.74 
RES aie sleet Sh 1932 | 55.8 |-._._- 55. 8 ae ee ee Lone - | 14, 28 
Various trades (union scales)____| 1932 | 42.9 |______ Li eS eee 1111 | 46.74 |....-- | 46. 74 





1 Not reported. 

2 Actual hours worked, exclusive of lunch time. 

3 Actual flight hours in 1 month. 

4 Per hour of actual flight regardless of hours on duty. 
5 Average full-time earni per month. 

6 Per hour on duty ess of hours of actual flight. 


Average hourly earnings are presented in Table 2 for each industry 
for which studies have been made in more than one year between 192) 
and 1932. This table has been compiled for the purpose of showing 
comparative figures over the period 1926 to 1932, in so far as the 
bureau’s surveys permit. 
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TasLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1926 TO 1932, 
BY SEX 


‘ 
























































Earnings per hour, by year 
Industry and sex 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 | 1931 1932 

Boots and shoes: 

MI iti hine ngerctpinertanataiion _ g Sine $0. 625 |........ $0. 604 |_....__. $0. 493 
[| a ee alk intel aideckeintocebibe Ya ME eai ee + « ee x 7 eee Sa é 
REI Ee _ | See << _; ae -412 

Joslery: 

Mie, so ccninc nm nnmindheecueiieds . 2 as 5 = eee . ? . 494 
Ps ithesiicariait kw iat cum qtteicoud to} Nera + ) = gg a - 292 
Males and females_.______ ae sees sae  . . WLSree. — + seen < 5 Aceves . 376 

Underwear: 

Males....--- EE ee ee ae " . § Sere Sg Oe Sg SRS . 408 
Femmes dcecus—s-.-. eee Se 5 Se eeeneee - _~ Seer )/_ ee . 260 
Males and females... 3 Eee . 3 See 4 5 = 292 

Cotton goods: 

Oe A a Se ae + ) ee ce | Bae c  ) as . 284 
8 8 Bea Ree <i tocttint att  % sae: - : Sah ‘ Sa oe . 234 
Males and females__-_---- Ee ee . {nen i || Bees A en ik . 266 

Dyeing and finishing of textiles: 

WOE eis so. a BL sete Ree ee Kh eee shen ~ 5 =e .418 
OE I Aas Sa aia (OC IEE es . | . 291 
Males and females._...................--_|_-_- J BRE. pa Laat al Sol Rg ii aR . 400 

Lumber, males _- ktieecnwentebnacl A Ecedaokt 2} See =} aera 256 

Woolen and worsted ‘goods: ¢ 
pS Ea Eee Ee ELAR PE PR ETS © ~ || a ee Ok eR ede - EASE ee fi Pare 
(ss OE OE, SE PLEO Tee . | aber , ee = aS) Cea 
Males and females_____ a re i | aoe | eR SE | IES Saas: Spee 

Woolen and worsted goods: a 
Meme. . ..~s. a Sie tenon din tlh tically bdiinn at een oe: Wtuee Pe = Cc | . 447 
0 ER Sarena shenttiongelicniivessdo-eneraieiathsnel, Ge bos-ss . 327 
-  ~ "Si namenes tei gs te oles Vee SSS, ARRAS EY clea ee OT. 5 TRE: . 394 

Men’s clothing: 
ne... cc edsomsendaseodt AUT E-csouces i | aoe SS ENGR A 
Females al Rael NN a ee BAS Ce = | See + + Speier eee en 
Males and females__ ; Se ee 5 A ide a cf ea ~ ¢ “SRD renee 

Slaughtering and meat packing: 

Ss SESE INS. ©, ES Ae Eee .| $0. 520 {_...-.- 3 ae 
Females -_. PS GR a RS bE james 1... -- 5 | eee + | ee 
Males and females... neraciiced = 4 ee Sy eae eR ae 

Furniture: 

a es . .  ) es 
ns Sin kekccetnnchaheoose Sees. Mee Seta; Se Se, PR See Py eRe 
Males and females___._......_...__-_- EMy ws aeons 5 ees See . 5 Ae (JE wee 

Tron and steel, males............._._.______- Soe, Se, Se = * eS {| Sie 

Motor vehicles: | 
MENS oe a Mee eel 17. aE > | soe 2 See 
SSS t "aa ss as cieycaeliaapitestahdie , Sree ck, . 2 eae Sf 
Males and females__.................--- - See ee » ) oa dg ee Eee 

Foundries: 

i a Saicniglblaens ae :  4$ ee ep Seapets SE Me exe 
Females . A sunstecebiind adele : S ~ 2a e 6Ge Bee tees _ , ie 
Males and females........................|....._.. 4 5 ee eg ae oO Mec 

Machine seers: | 
Males. © Se ot EE Sey ger ew oe OP a Yee . eee cS | 
SO RE Wiican ane [ 7 ae - 309 j_....- : , , ae 
Males and females... == Poseb £1, 9 eee ~ | rere Pp |, 

Coal, bituminous: 

Miners and loaders, males____. gt eee Se Oe ho < =; epee 
Employees other than miners and d loaders, | 
SE 4 ee See ge + | one 

Coal, anthracite: | 
ES es 2. SS eee Cee Secale af °C 
Outside work, males__.______- ie Meats sonic ek aX. RSS amine eS i eo 5 (Ane 

Metalliferous mining, re es Bs ARG a a ae t ) ee 

Various trades (union scales),® males_________- | 1.148 1. 154 1.159 | 1.204 1. 250 1, 254 1,111 

! 

1 Year 1925. 


? Not including southern mills. 

’ Including southern mills. 

‘ Time at including lunch. 

5 Year 1924. 

* A combination of the principal organized trades working at time rates. 
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Manufacturing Industries 






Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 



























































































iy concerning wage-rate changes occurring between July 1; 

and August 15 in 89 manufacturing industries included in the 
monthly trend of employment survey of the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics are presented in the following table. 

Of the 18,152 manufacturing establishments furnishing employ. Si: 
ment data in August, 17,640 establishments, or 97.2 per cent of tj ag 
total, reported no change in wage rates during the month ending 1 
August 15, 1932. The employees whose wage rates were reported Wire 
unchanged over the month interval totaled 2,414,199 comprising 964 ~ 
per cent of the total number of employees included in this survey of ‘iid 
manufacturing industries. Turf 

Decreases in rates of wages were reported by 500 establishments, Ser 
or 2.8 per cent of the total number of establishments reporting ran 
These decreases, averaging 12.7 per cent, affected 88,865 employees, Prin 
or 3.5 per cent of all employees in the establishments reporting. 3 

Twelve establishments in four industries reported wage-rate in- Ons 
creases averaging 12.1 per cent and affecting 284 employees. Pet 

¥ Cot 

u 

Tante 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTE Exp 
ENDING AUGUST 15, 1932 Pail 

Ra} 

: Soa 

Number of establish- Number of employees 

Estab- ments reporting— having— Pot 

lish- | Total Gia 

Industry ments yd Sa fee ‘ , == Ma 

be ployees Pn & yw ba No wage | Wage man st 

Bey — _ changes | 2B | Ge Sta 

| changes ceases | creases creases | creases Bri 

= J u 

: Alt 

All manufacturing industries_-___- 18,152 2, 503,348 | 17,640 12 500 2, 414, 199 284 | 88, 865 Ck 
Per cent of total__....._._-- 100. 0 100. 0 97.2 (1) 2.8 | 96. 4 | '5 a 

| = Ga 

Slaughtering and meat packing-__ 232 82, 857  } Ssaee 9 78, 060 |....... 4, 798 i 
EE 326 | 30,706  } = 4 30, 409 |......_- 297 Pi 
OES a 394; 18, 545 {= 9 > {as 219 Sn 
SAG RS aaa 440 16, 061 432 |.......- 8; 15,884]........ 177 ] 
ee Cee iy nee 61,757 | 938 |........ 41S; Seana Je 

oma rene s ere ety 4 coven ER ee f seen Ty C 


me ee mew we we we we we weeny 








ES SEES eo 694 193, 956 geese 57 
Hosiery and knit goods_..._..-.-- 447 92, 973 sy ee 17 
cen on gettin tnenscdl addin sraiahn 246 39, 691 241 3 2 
Woolen and worsted goods__-_-___- 253 54, 416 3 etal 14 
3 US eee 33 12, 364 ok SS 2 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____- 147 | 29, 609  ) a ll | 
CRC PRO Oe non ck csee sine 354 54, 488 350 1 3 
Shirts and collars_..............-- 107 12, 317 | ee 3 
Clothing, women’s_.........._--- 369 20,309 «| SE 5 
I ini bai ea liinctinsnabintoie tine 123 7, 636 a 3 
Corsets and allied garments-_---_- 30 5, 119 4} Bae 1 
Cotton smal] wares.............-_-/ 112 7, 324 Aa 1 
pS Se ge 37 5, 476 | ee 1 
Men’s furnishings. ..........._-- 77 4, 224 de See OO Pp iy ae eh 
GUT ee eee 212 | 162,725 5 ae 9 
CO OS SSE See ae eee 6 eee Se | 8 
i edanabiehhaehantsd ©. 2 aL. Ae b. Bee bene 2 | 
SSRI SS ok RE ee oe 20, 116 miinsiahaadie 5 
Steam fittings, and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. _--_- 105 13, 242 BE isiacstgence 2 
RE a 160 13, 947 | Seo 4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets - _- 68 | 8, 147 _, JSS See 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools_ 127 8, 744 5 Oise 1 | 
Forgings, iron and steel. ......... 62| 5,239 eee 3 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TanLeE 1-—-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING AUGUST 15, 1932—Continued 





















































Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— 
lish- Total 
Industry ments pond it 
re . vO Wage | Wage | ., Wage | Wage 
Ing | Ployees | wage | ins | de | Mawes |_in- | de- 
changes] creases | creases | creases | creases 
| 
j 
Plumbers’ supplies_............--. 69 6, 823  _ oe 4 | eee 1, 055 
Tin cans and other tinware______- 58 | 8, 618 pg, Eee 1 | 52 
Tools (not including edge tools, | 

machine tools, files, or saws) - - _- 129 5, 671 7 eee 5 iS: § =e 258 
Wirework......-................-- 70 | 5,056 i, ee ee 2 oa {......— 320 
Lumber— | 

ee nbn ns 631 | 56,990 | _, owes. 17 eee 1........ 2, 505 

TS SES ee 465 | 16,980 GP Fiisdisie 16 > > ae 757 
po | 481 | 39, 497 Sa 19 2. eae 1, 451 
Turpentine and rosin - --........- 21/ 1,000 4 ae 1 _, « SS 
PO EE AS ee 165 | 22,877 | Sa 6 = | Sa 496 
Boots and shoes__..........._.- | 832] 108840| 330 ]........ 2] 108,508 j__...._. 341 
Paper and pulp. .....-.......-.-- 419 76, 610  ¢, SS 14 _ 2) ase 3, 371 
“) §— SS as .| 315 19, 367 1 6 7 ae 428 
Printing: } 

Book and job-...............| 7 47,648} 752 |........ a8 tO fas 407 

Newspapers and periodicals-_-| 471 65, 623 jj Re 21 \ 2 ere 1, 800 
3 SE ASE ero 116 19, 643 i 1 ss ae 
Fertilizers- .. .- vibiesticataetnke 209 4, 908 gg BBR: 4 SD Tn enaoon 100 
Petroleum refining --__._._..-._- 118 7, 656 yee 1 A 4 es 5 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal-__| 53 1, 605 | ee 3 aS see 
Druggists’ preparations. ......._- 41 7, 149 | 2 SS Tae s | ae Sree 
po ES eee 22 2, 67 yf eS: 10 o |) a 941 
Paints and varnishes_-_._...._._- 360 =14, 969 — 2 ae 6 _i. {Seer 17 
ON Bittaidckncubimcusecee 22 18,014 _) ae 6 OF 7 ae 6, 420 
BEEP. -cnwcaneedveceseccccccce-e- 7| 12,100 Se See |, GES eee 
yo 2 i wea ai eto | 124] 12) 968 "8 Seco: te |........ 290 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-__._- 667 | 19,857 | er 22 3 j =e 1, 419 
Ly > fh Nee 122; 12,854 116 1 5 12, 572 5 277 
co Se a : SERS re ae 196 | 30,387 189 |--g----- 7 8 fe 524 
Marble, granite, slate, and other 

stone products--__............-- 218 | 5, 716 geen 2 | | 3 a= ecm 38 
Stamped and enameled ware__--- 91 12, 397 gs ara 3 14, 666 1... 461 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

le Rides dina onecn tens 206 26, 197 _  } SeePetiees 6 _ | ees 266 
Aluminum manufactures____._._- 27 4, 752 _ | ae 1 \: | 13 
Clocks, time recording devices, 

and clock movements_.-_....__- 22 3, 383 SERS “SSE | SAGES BRA ee 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, 

lanterns, and reflectors__.....- 54 4, 316 op SS 1 i aaa 1, 085 
i, ss‘ CTE Ea 54 6, 969 __ 5 Sepolepeapeies: 1 + =| eee 27 
Smelting and refining—copper, 

i "a pkeessag 28 7, 157  g Seon: 1 i {a 24 
PO idin sg wk nn conenesceo me 151 | 7, 392 he RTS pS ae 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

TT 35 10, 237 Sea 1 S$ see 18 
Cigars and cigarettes_______..__. 219 45, 382 | ge Beet 2 gt SRR 1,017 
itn csiticine -cccantnae 247 | 204,683 | 241 |......-- 6 | 203,550 |______.. 1, 133 
BUN ER ianes sane cocnanes 29 | 4, 260 | =e 1 > * are 10 
Cais, electri¢and steam railroad_ 35 | 4, 507 | | MER SE SE hinweneiscawions 
- i Pia apres 11 | 2, 402 | See SEU) fF es 
ERR eel 97 | 26,868 | | See 1 8 | eyegetie 3, 350 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_.___ 41 | 44,361 | Ey onsite ta |) ieee. 216 
Rubber boots and shoes__________ 7) 5,566 | 4g Eanes: iad |G RRS Pear, 
Rubber goods, other than boots, 

shoes, tires, and inner tubes... 104 17, 623 | Yee 1 i | 21 
Agricultural implements. __.....- 75 | 5, 210 | OF benwaaakas — 3 a 
Electvical machinery, apparatus, 

and —— | ea ES ni tam 291 | 91,467 | Cae 2 4, 54 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and 

Wane wee... ....2-..-..-2---- 85 | 15,029 | 3 ane 1 14,818 |_....._. 211 
Cash registers, adding machines, 

and calculating machines___.__- 45 13, 130 | WE te iccous | 1 = 3 See 3, 564 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 

inthe nccncnsdencee 092, 96,376 1,053 |........ 39 >. 2 eee 2, 152 
Machine tools. .................. 151/ 9,804 aa 3 | | eee 48 
Textile machinery and parts... -- 35 5, 630 5 eRe Lleoee <7 eee See 
Typewriters and supplies. ......- 18 6, 297 ie i cetgnttitiaths atten + 7s — ae 
BE ictcciiicntsdecheucese 40-15, 705 | 5 Ra | D1 EE loweinanse 300 
Electric-railroad repair shops-.-- 403 21,141 | _ 5 eee 16 19, 704 cia oeabeniiial 1, 437 
Steam-railroad repair shops...... | 6829 66, 212 524 | ientlidatine 5 066 | shineiaien 146 

j ! 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


In THE following table are presented data concerning wage-rate 
changes occurring between July 15 and August 15, 1932, reported }y 
firms in 14 nonmanufacturing groups included in the bureau’s month|y 
employment survey. 

No changes in wage-rates over the month interval were reported by 
firms in the anthracite mining or crude petroleum producing groups, 
In each of the remaining 12 groups a number of establishments 
reported decreases in wage rates, the average per cent of decresse 
ranging from 8.2 per cent in the electric railroad group to 15.6 per 
cent in the dyeing and cleaning group. The wage rate decreases 
reported in the telephone and telegraph group averaged 8.6 per cent 
and those reported in the power and light group averaged 9.7 per cent. 
With the exception of the bituminous coal mining group, in which the 
average per cent of decrease in wage rates was 14.6 per cent, the remain- 
ing groups reported decreases in wage rates averaging from 10 to 12 
percent. Noincreasesin wage-rates from July to August were reported 
by establishments in these 14 nonmanufacturing groups. 


TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTE 
ENDING AUGUST 15, 1932 

















Number of es- r . ; 
tablishments her t of — 
Estab- Total reporting— ployees having— 
lish- number 
Industrial group ments ef em —e 
= ployees No Wage lo wane | Wage 
8 wage | de- | Changes | de 
changes) creases 8 crea 
| a 
BE, IO ee ee 160 67, 212 re 67, 212 |. 
NE SE ae ot a Ne eS | 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 |... ._- 100. 0 
Bituminous coal mining........................__. | 3,145 | 151,795} 1,001! 54! 144,008! 7.707 
PI 100. 0 100.0} 95.3 | 47 94.9 5. 1 
j 
FE OS 256 | 18,310 254 | 2 17, 694 
Per cent of total_.._.-- a Ee ee. 100.0 | 100. 0 99. 2 0.8 | 96. 6 { 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining_____.__._.____- 628. 23, 853 616 12 23, 494 
REE EE EE SSE | 100.0 100. 0 98. 1 1.9 | 98. 5 
Crude petroleum producing..............._.____-. | 273 21, 793 ye as | 21,793 |. 
SO i me 100. 0 100. 0 sk RR Te 100.0 - 
Telephone and ——- ROSNER Se 8,049 | 274.060) 8,009 40 | 273,700 
TER OT aS Pe 100. 0 100. 0 99. 5 0.5 i) | 
PD GE Bi Sik asa itis et oct bccn: 3,494 | 219, 521 3, 473 21 218, 339 ], 182 
EE Se Se a 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 0. 6 99.5 | 0.5 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
EET I ELLE OS 591 | 136, 103 468 33 | 127,958; 8,14 
SE aE. 100. 0 100. 0 93. 4 6.6 94.0 | 6.0 
pS EE ET a ee Ue 2, 688 70,494 | 2,649 39 69, 571 | 
Lk ESE ear Fe: 100. 0 100. 0 98. 5 | 1.5 08. 7 5 
EE Se SE SEP otra ae 14,057 | 311,404 | 14,017 | 40 | 309,430 1,074 
ESE a Ee er 100. 0 | 100. 0 99. 7 0.3 | 99. 4 ( 
p EEE ESE, SN ee RR ae RAED a eva 2, 580 138, 361 2, 551 29 136, 950 1,4 
ee ers ae 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 98. 9 Li 0 
i 
Canning and preserving................-.-.-....-- 913 72,270| 909 4) 72,120 0 
Pf re nee Sees Lae | 100. 0 | | 99. 6 0.4 | 99. 8 0. 2 
pO ESS 2 ES es ek Ee See 1,066 60,232 | 987 | 19 | 59, 148 1, 0M 
FUP C66 68 SOG ccctewcewecceecccncent wens. | 100. 0 100. 0 | asia 19; 982 18 
Dyeing and cleaning. ................-....----..- 398 12,159 387 11] 11,725| 434 
Per cent of 100.9 | es 97.2 2.8 06.4 | 3. 
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Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since June, 1932 


HANGES in the wages and hours of labor of trade-unionists and 
C, municipal employees which occurred during the period June 
to September, 1932, and which have been reported to the bureau 
during the past month, are tabulated in the table following. The 
tabulation covers 71,542 workers, of whom 1,826 were reported to 
have gone on the 5-day week. 

No renewals of wage agreements were reported. 


( 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, CCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JUNE TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1932 















































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation and locality — - 
chang Before After | Before | After 
change change (change | change 
Bakers: 

\Jexandria, Va.— Per week Per week 
se Se 4 ee June 21 $48. 00 $43. 20 48 48 
ES a ae nn ae 57. 60 51. 84 48 48 

Fresno, Calif.— 

a ae ---| June 1 | 51. 00 45. 90 48 48 
0 EE eS _.do 48. 00 43. 20 48 48 
ES Sage __.do 48. 00 45. 00 48 48 
RR RETIRES ETS A Meas RE YY Ve 45. 00 40.50 | 48 48 

Peoria, Il.— 

AS: a ee _..... June 1 | 40.00-45.00 35.0040.00 | 48 48 
ae _.do____| 33. 00-37. 00 29. 00-33. 00 48 | 48 
las inset x npalendiireiininiahl _..do.___| 31. 00-34. 00 27.00-30.00 | 48 48 

Rock Island, 0l.— | 
8 IS gt. ee June 13 | 39.0044. 40 37. 29-42.42 | 4s 48 
EE EE, SS. Pa ‘ do 34. 20-39. 00 32. 49-37. 29 48 45 
Benchmen_------- i Gdagliaeie becasdausedaainite _..do____| 27.00-31.80 | 25. 65-30. 45 48 48 

Washington, D. C.— 

a a FE 48.00 | 43.20 | 48 48 
ERE =. a See aS See _— eee 57.60 | 51. 84 48 48 
Building trades workers: 

\sbestos workers— Perhour | Per hour 
a eae June 1 Ls | 1, 25 40 40 
I a litre Gs” “Ss 1.37% 1.12% 40 40 

Bricklayers and masons— 

Baltimore, Md., marble setters_....__.-- a oe 1. 50 1. 25 40 40 
Boston, Mass.— | 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers_____.__. do... -_-! 1. 50 LZ | 40 40 
ARR 2 SRM June 13 | 1. 50 1.30 | 40 40 
Buffalo, N. Y.— | 
Bricklayers... ___. nietatene pieteacunel Ge. eT 1. 50 123 | @); @ 
Marble setters, mosaic and terrazzo | 
workers___. as . 50 1.37% 40 | 40 
Stonemasons_......--- re oe aT es 1. 50 1. 25 40 40 
Richmond, Va.— 
Bricklayers and stonemasons. - do___-| 1. 50 1.25 | 40 40 
Marble setters i ER , wal 1. 50 1.37% 40 40 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers... -- Mien 1.37% 123 | @ {| 4 
ENG aS a RR 1.37% 1.25 | 40 40 
8t. Paul, Minn.— | 
Bricklayers and stonemasons- - -- 5, 1. 25 1.10 | a4 44 
Marble setters____- an le a toa 1.37% 1, 22% 44 44 
Tile layers_____- hc os Ges 1.25 | 1.12% 40 40 
Spokane, Wash., bricklayers and masons __.do--_-- 1. 50 1. 25 40 40 
Carpenters— 
amilton, Ohio, and vicinity____.-__-- July 2 1.12 1.00 18 18 
a wes June 1 1.00 85 44 40 
i eo 1.00 85 44 40 
West Frankfort, Ill__...................-| June 25 1.00 75 44 44 
Cement finishers, Buffalo, N. Y ........-.---- June 1 1.12% . 90 40 | 40 
Electrical workers— 
i Ee Fae 1.12% 90 44 40 
lA SET June 1 1.12% 1.00) 44 | 4 
Elevator constructors— | 
a ee . ee 1.47% 1, 36 40 | 40 
TE RS CL Sac 2 Rea EE eS ee 1. 03 .95 | 40 40 
EES SEE TR ai a 1. 34 1.16 44 | 40 
ERAN oO SF 7 BESS 1.02 81 44 40 
ETT AR AER DTI Te ns ace 1.50 1,31 “4 40 
UR RRR NENEE RE RRRIES at 1.00 -_—t Of 8 


: Hours per day. 
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Industry or occupation and locality 


Date of | 


tate 


of wages 


| Hours 





per 





Before 
change 


After 
change 











change | 
Building trades workers—Continued. 
Elevator constructors—C ontinued. 
PINS, UIE S oni nS. bas ako cite nee June 18 
ee chances Speci Rai ae 1 ae 
5, SY ees eae | June 1 | 
Oe dren niniihara doieo-oeniinilis — 
Saginaw, Mich_-_-_-__- oe... 
Helpers. Ges ee wea a 
Springfield, Mass.._.___. eee 
Toledo, Ohio_-_ S ondttes wana’ do_- 
Helpers er ; : jo 
Youngstown, Ohio_-_ ee 
ER ES ae ae ae Ae da 

Engineers, portable and hoistir ig— 
te eee ce arn tel Se hematin do. 
Louisville, eT ARS gr ORE ee ~ rae 

Granite cutters— 

AO RE a ee eee de... 
_. COU eee a, 
Hod carriers and laborers, Des Moines, 
lowa— 
Hod carriers and plasterers’ laborers_- June 3 | 
Mortar mixers___- eee Ms “Se 

Lathers, Belleville, Iil., and vicinity ____. as  hlUl 

Painters— 

Spokane, Wash____-__- OE EA AE LA A _ we 
Temmneee, Bee -Ten... .......-......: Sept. 1 | 

Plasterers, Detroit, Mich....-..........._-- June 1/| 

Plumbers— 
Drees Cees, Ins. f - -ctn cce an onsen July 1} 
Pau Biver, Baees. .............- heehee | Aug. 1 
PI, IN iis hic oid ddan mdes i July 1 
SND Pe A pais itis a cinsemnicn ceste nek June 1 
PORE, De AE, cicticcinntazenetndiwe ne June 30 
i!) es Sa eee: June 1 

Sheet-metal workers, Memphis, Tenn_-___- SS 

Sprinkler fitters, Baltimore, Md__.-_._..__._|_..do-- 

Steam fitters— 

Dutchess County, N. Y ............-. July 1 
ay pe do. - 
RR IIE «ons oo Se ctigin teen anes cee June 1 | 
ig a eee =. G0... 
I nde 4 ~ abso ne css dda ee 
Helpers rola Ne od ots} 
Niagara Falls, N. Senate Bs / June 30 
I iin tno isutoetanws on wo areoatte | June 1 | 
Stonecutters, Washington, D. C__________- Pn 
Structural-iron workers, Buffalo, N. Y ----- June 15 | 
Chauffeurs and teamsters, Seattle, Wash.: 
Bakery salesmen-drivers__........--..------ June 20 
Clothing workers: 

Cloak and suit makers, New York, N. Y 
Cloak and dress cutters__........._-_-_- July 29 | 
Sample makers..................- Se 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators -do_. 
Skirt operators ie necks inaneenanan aie awigaeien ; ao... 
| SR RES Iie cece Sep aaa -do-_- 
Reefer, jacket, and coat finishers________. do. - 
Reefer, jacket, and coat finishers’ helpers |_-.do-- _- 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper | 

ae al RR Sigel de Se ORS See ea 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under | 
RS * RE: SACS Re do. . 
Skirt upper pressers---......--.-.---- _ eS 
Skirt under pressers -- --..-.---.---- : do... .| 
EAR Si ode ma ATs ey 
REE ARE. as oP i a aa 
a RRS 17 recess ‘a. at 
Begraders on skirts --..-......-.-.------ ~— | 
al dn Susi ndh atctiaand eee nghewia ey 
Raa RRS Ae 5 3 nen ea ees BAT? 
Food workers, Sacramento, Calif.: | 
ES INS Bd opto ss nw snidecinicind atone | June 9 | 
Glass-bottle blowers, United States___.......___- Sept. 1 
Iron, steel, and tin workers, Seattle, Wash.: | 
Steel workers, rolling department ___.._.._--_- July 16 


1 Hours per day. 2 Not reported. 








1. 


Per hour 


Per hour 


a 




















$1. 34 $1.17% 
. 94 . 82 
1. 23 1. 14 
. 86 . 80 
1, 23 1,13 
86 | .79 | 
1.43 | 1, 2214) 
1, 43 1, 23 
1. 00 86 
1. 48 1.35 | 
1. 08 95 | 
1.37% 1.25 | 
1. 25 1. 00 
1.12% 1. 00 | 
1214-1. 18 1. 00-1. 05! | 
. 90 75 
.77% 60 
1, 6214) 1.3714 
. 874) 80 
1. 00 75 
1.37% 1, 25 
1.31% 1.124% 
1.00 85 | 
1.37% 1.12% 
1.00 .90 | 
1.37% 1.10 
1.314 1.12% 
1.10 . 90 
1.37% 1. 25 
1.314% 1. 1214) 
1, 3714 1.12% 
1.00 . 90 
- 9334 1. 00 
1. 65 1.50 | 
1.12% 1.00 | 
1.3714 1.10 | 
1.314) 1.12%) 
1. 25 1.25 | 
1. 37%) 1. 25 
Per week | Per week | 
45.00 | 41. 00 
(2) 47. 00 
(2) 40. 00 
(2) 50. 00 
(4) 48. 00 
(*) 43. 00 
(2) 41. 00 
(2) 33. 00 
(2) 45. 00 
(2) 41.00 
(2) 41.00 
(2) 41.00 
(2) 27. 00 | 
(*) 23. 50 
t 29. 00 
2) 32. 50 
(2) 36. 00 
(2) 36. 00 
40. 00 37. 00 
Per hour Per hour | 
3,60 | 3.50 | 
(?) (4) | 


3 Plus bonus. 


412% per cent reduction. 


Before 
change ¢ 








40 
40 
44 
44 
44 
44 
40 
44 
44 
40 
40 


44 
44 


44 
44 


40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
44 


40 
40 
40 
44 
40 
44 
40 
40 


40 
40 
44 
40 
40 
40 
40 


44 
44 


48 


= 888865 


18 
18 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation and locality cee a 
. - Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 
Metal workers: Per hour Per hour 
Boilermakers, Bristol, Va...-............--- July 1 $0. 80 $0. 72 40 32 
Machinists— Per week Per week 
BOGEN Be, © a cccncautingeebeonccenmen July — 42. 61 38. 58 44 40 
Per hour Per hour 
i nt Ce nctcnadnanpenansde July 1 56 . 50 48 32 
Mok lers— Per day Per day 
eee Aug. 8 7. 50 6. 00 48 48 
Hamilton, ‘Ohio is aac gaaidinn dain _do_. 7.50 6. 00 48 (2) 
Philadelphia, Pa Aug. 1 7. 00 6. 40 48 48 
Per hour Per hour 
Pa itternmakers, Milwaukee, Wis_._..___-_-_- June 1 1. 25 . 80-1. 00 44-4714) 40-45 
rs: 
— oal miners (day work), Hudson and Sheri- Per day Per day 
dan fields, W yoming_- oo Aug. 6 6. 72 5. 42 18 18 
Potters, United States_......-...........-.-.- Aug. 15 (5) (6) (2) (2) 
Printing and publishing trades: 
C ompositors and mac hine operators— 
Charleston, 8. C Per week Per week 
Newspaper, di Es nicinudkdbesacing nth GUE iT 45. 12 40. 61 48 48 
Newspaper, night... ___. Gc... 48. 00 43. 49 48 48 
Cleveland, Ohio— | 
Newspaper, day.-......--------..-.-./July 1 53. 55 51. 07 45 45 
Newspaper, night sien |... do 58. 95 56. 25 45 45 
Newspaper, midnight______--_- sa Ms 60. 48 57. 54 42 42 
Louisville, Ky.— 
Newspaper, 2 eee June 6 45. 00 40. 50 4s 48 
Newspaper, night. Sarin saben Cabadndatteacn ee 48. 00 43. 50 48 48 
Minneapolis, Minn.- 
Newspaper, day— 
Sh, SS June 4 50. 00 45. 00 46146 461% 
Sh a a ees . ee 52. 00 46. 80 464 46% 
Newspaper, night-— 
IE ths, dierks wor Desi atretnarticnin's be a O35. 53. 00 47. 70 42 42 
SS Se ee , 55. 00 49. 50 42 42 
Electrotypers— 
Louisville, Ky.— 
occa cach apedd hostinha cies June 1 50. 00 30. 00 44 44 
ee ee See ee ea, 40. 00 30. 00 44 44 
I ohn wind tes mk owhinadielpbnilnaste do. 35. 00 26. 25 44 44 
7g, ES Se Se ar .do- 50. 00 40. 00 44 44 
Pressmen and assistants— 
Atlanta, Ga., job work— 
Pressmen, cylinder---............_-. June 6 | 36. 50-50.00 | 32. 85-45. 00 44 44 
Pressmen, platen _-.-.--..--.---_- : ose 36. 50-40. 00 | 32. 85-36. 00 44 44 
Press assistants and feeders.._______ _do 23. 50-29. 00 | 21. 15-26. 10 44 44 
Birmingham, Ala., job work— 
Pressmen, cylinder. _....-..-.-.-__-- June 1 | 40.00-44.00 | 38. 00-41. 60 44 44 
Pressmen, piaten.........-.....- do... 36.50 | 32. 50-35. 00 44 44 
Press assistants and feeders-__-__-__- _do__ 19. 50-26. 50 | 16. 50-25. 00 44 44 
Louisville, Ky., web — Per day Per day 
Foremen, day Slain take sitevand dei Shalala June 20 8. 00 7. 50 48 48 
EE OT ROT a ee 8. 00 7. 50 43 43 
Journeymen, day. BESRS Se TEES RET As! ao: Wee 7. 50 7. 00 48 48 
Journeymen, RAE Bae ee: Hee Se 7. 50 7. 00 43 43 
Foremen, day --_ _---- cients wasp ten = 4 7. 50 7. 25 48 48 
Foremen, night__................_-. + oe 7. 50 7. 25 43 43 
Journeymen, day. s: aipy mpninnealiemcedidueeolia Aili ad 7. 00 6. 75 48 48 
Journeymen, night _- LSA Rat AS see NSE RC ion 7. 00 6. 75 43 43 
Street-railway workers: 
Chicago, Ill., and vicinity— Per hour Per hour 
Motormen and conductors.......--..___- June 1 ian .70 (8) (8) 
New Haven, Conn., and neces 
ES Sade hae eee eae June 1 .72 .60 | 42-56 | 42-56 
Motormen and conductors__......._.-__- — eres . 62 .53 | 42-56 | 42-56 
1-man car operators_.-......---------.--- aes . 69 -60 | 42-56 | 42-56 
SE sey EES | Ses: Tap T a: . 44-. 67% (7) 42-56 | 42-56 
SERA. ers Aug. 1 . 65 . 65 17 16 






1 Hours per day. 
2 Not reported. 








5 Piecework. 
6 10 per cent reduction. 


7 14% per cent reduction. 


8 Hours irregul 


ar. 
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Rate of wages Hours per wee; 
Industry or occupation and locality — of 
aa Before After Before 
change change change | chang 
Street-railway workers—Continued. 
St. Louis, Mo.— 

Motormen and conductors— Per hour Per hour 
SRS Re Sy Sea eee June 1 $0. 468 $0. 452 
I IE SE, > se . 522 . 504 
| EEE AE IEE ek . 576 . 557 
Se EE a ol . 621 . 60 

1-man car and bus operators— 

... 2s SE Ee __ en . 538 . 502 
_. $) “se ae eee : i. . 592 . 554 
.. | Jaa ae ee . 646 . 607 
i Sa Pit. . 691 . 65 
Municipal employees: 
Allentown, Pa., school employees___--.--__- July 1 (2) (8) 
Chester, Pa.— 
Employees receiving less than $1,500 per 
| REE Se RE aE eee - NaS (%) (10) 
Employees receiving $1,500 and over per | 
OES Seay aS ee ey (%) (6) 
Colorado Springs, Colo_____._-_- ayer ~~ ae (%) (41) 
Dade County, Fla., school employees ___- a aoe (%) (6) 
Du Grete, Fas... .. nnceses-- ' June 1} (%) (12) 
Jefferson County, Ala., school teachers Sept. 5 (%) (8) 
ce SE CR ee ee = 6 July 1 (%) (3) 
a ES. ae BASE June 1 (9) (6) 
ae, Sh a ee ae 2 Sept. 1 (%) (6) 
ET ie ee oak ee June 1 (%) (14) 
2 Not reported. 1.7% to 15 per cent reduction. 
6 10 per cent reduction. 12 16 per cent reduction. 
§ Hours irregulor. 13 1 to 15 per cent reduction. 
® Various. 143 to 14 per cent reduction. 


105 per cent reduction. 


Eight-Hour Day Regulations for Brazilian Workers ' 


N MAY 4, 1932, a decree (No. 21,364) was passed in Brazil which 

provides that the working-day in all industrial establishments 
shall normally be 8 hours and specifies that the day’s work must be 
carried out between 5 a. m. and 10 p. m. 

The working week shall consist of 48 hours so arranged that for 
each period of 6 working-days there shall be one day of rest, of at 
least 24 consecutive hours, to be observed preferably on Sunday. 
In order to prevent accidents or to make urgent repairs, the weekly 
rest period may be suspended. The workday may be increased to 
10 hours (or the week to 60 hours) if an agreement is made between 
the employer and the employees and provision is made for the pay- 
ment of additional wages. In unhealthful industries and _ those 
carried on underground, however, the workday may not exceed 8 
hours. When overtime work is necessary to prevent raw materials 
from deteriorating or to finish certain work or articles in process of 
manufacture, the workday may, in exceptional cases, be extended to 
12 hours if provision is made in an agreement between the employer 
and the workers for an increase in wages for the extra time. 

The decree provides that any industrial enterprise may be run con- 
tinuously if the workers are employed by shifts. 





! Data are from Brazil, Diario Oficial, Rio de Janeiro, May 6, 1932. 
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In certain industries the workday may be divided into two periods 
with an intervening rest period of at least 3 hours, provided the actual 
working hours do not exceed 10. 

Night work may not exceed 7 hours of actual work except in con- 
sinuous industries and in those subject to special regulations issued 
hy the Minister of Labor, Industry, and Commerce. 

“Both day and night work shall be stopped for at least half an hour 
for an interval of rest or lunch, which shall not be computed in the 
actual working time. 7 

When an accident or force majeure causes a stoppage of work, the 
length of subsequent working-days may be increased until the lost 
time is made up. However, the workday shall not be increased more 
than 2 hours a day. 

Members of the same family who are engaged in manual work and 
those who hold executive, administrative, or confidential positions 
shall be exempt from these regulations. This decree, also, does not 
affect the working-day in agricultural enterprises, general transporta- 
tion activities, maritime trades, mining, and the operation of Federal, 
State, or municipal public utilities in charge of private corporations, 
which is anu to special regulations by the Minister of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce. 

Violations of the provisions of this decree shall be punished with a 
fine to be imposed by the National Department of Labor. 





=e? 


Wages and Hours of Work in British Columbia, 1931 


HE following statistics on wages and hours in British Columbia 
are taken from the annual report of the Department of Labor of 
that Province for the year ending December 31, 1931. 

The average full week’s wages of adult males in British Columbia 
in various industries in 1931 are presented in Table 1. It will be 
noted that the average for all industries is $2.47 per week less in 1931 
than in 1930. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN SPECIFIED INDUS- 
TRIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1931 






































Average wage, Average wage, 
1931 1931 
Industry group Industry group 

Change Change 

Amount} from Amount} from 

1930 1930 
a, $27. 58 | +$0.18 |} Metal mining._.._..............- $30. 02 | —$3. 29 
Builders’ materials. ............. 25.81 | —1.57 || Metal trades_.............--.-... 27.74] —2.22 

Cigar and tobacco manufactur- Miscellaneous trades and indus- 

Re he ewaccndntonascoe 20. 40 —4. 66 I thtddiocnciensccsubhaachi 23. 43 —2. 45 
yl RS 28.40} —.63|| Oilrefining.................-.-.. 31.241 +1. 46 
Coast shipping... ...............-. 29.63 | —1.73]|| Paint manufacture. -__........__- 26. 11 +. 26 
i 9° eg 27.41 | —2.93]|| Printing and publishing. ____._.- 39. 78 +. 44 
Explosives and chemicals.......- 26. 78 +.12|| Pulp and paper manufacturing..| 25.94) —1. 45 
Food products’ manufacture.....| 23.43 | —4. 36 || Shipbuilding_-...............-.- 29.58 | —.77 
Garment making_..............-. + ot : ( ~~ Saree Seas 30. 44 +. 39 
House furnishings. .............. 23.18 | —2. 36 || Street railways, gas, water, pow- 

Jewelry manufacture... ._.......- 31.29) —6. 56 er, telephones, ete_____......-- 29. 11 —.91 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing.| 25.29 | —1.87 || Wood manufacturing (n.e.s.)...| 23.67 | —2.36 
Leather and fur goods manufac- 
25.81 | —2. 50 7 RE Rae oe eee 26.17 | —2.47 
21.09 | —4.60 
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According to Table 2 there were 16,264 aduit male workers })ojno 
paid wage rates of less than $19 per week, 5,521 being paid less thay 
$15 per week. 


TaBLE 2.—NUMBER OF ADULT MALE WORKERS EMPLOYED AT SPECIFIED R\ Trp: 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1931 “y 











Number of adult 























Number of ady} 

male workers male workers | 

Weekly rate Weekly rate —— 

Increase | | . | Increas 

1981 over 1930 | | 1931 | Ov rim 

ee Ee. 25 3 fo 953 | “69 

iN Soa ienapiensgin 35 35 || $14 to $14.99_......---- 1, 973 | 1 1s 

of) |) Saas 81 81 || $15 to $15.99______._____ 7 2, 675 1.79 

i, SCE ee 7 76 || $16 to $16.99__._...________. 3, 322 2, 208 

_ aia ere 147 100 || $17 to $17.99. ____...___- . 1, 989 3g 

bk eS 526 469 || $18 to $18.99___._.__.________- 2, 757 | 0 
LS) a ee 550 462 ae 

vis to Sia.ee........-....... , 1, 174 992 _ ae eer 16, 264 | 9, 01] 





The average full weekly working hours of 4,088 British Colunibis 
firms making returns for 1931 was 47.37 as compared with 48.62 {o; 
the preceding year based on reports from 4,704 firms. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE FULL WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN BRITISH COLUMBI\, 
INDUSTRIES, 1931 








Hours per week, | | Hours per 




















1931 week, | 
Industry Industry 
Num- one Num- ‘ Sean 
ber 1930 ber | 1930 

Se ee ee Ae Saw 46.98 | —0.20 | Lumber industries—Continued. 
Builders’ materials, ete___________- 45.64} —1.45 SS Res eee 47.39 | —1.5 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing__| 44. 82 —.18 0 Se Sees ae 47. 52 —, 32 
Coal mining._--------_. Ae RE | 46.75 | —1.28 || Metal mining...............___-- 51. 46 —, % 
Coashanmappeme. < ........ ..._.. =. 53. 69 > 3  ¢ * "ee owe 45. 85 —. 6 
ES es 44.08 | —1.08 || Miscellaneous tradesandindustries_| 48.89 | +-1.57 
Explosives, chemicals, etc________- 44. 80 =), - “See 50.47 | —4.11 
Food products manufacture_____-_- 48.84 | —3.39 || Paint manufacturing---...........| 44.33 |  -.07 
Cayapent meekeee... .. ... ....... 44. 53 +.45 || Printing and publishing___...___- 145.29; —.B 
House furnishings__..._....._..__- 44. 29 —.96 || Pulp and paper manufacturing....| 48.11) —.2! 
Jewelry manufacture. _._._._____- | 43.06 | —1.01 || Shipbuilding. _............._.____- | 44.13 —.2 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing__| 45. 93 =? J, £39 eee __| 52.04 +, (3 
Leather and fur goods manufacture_ 46. 07 —. 60 || Street railways, gas, water, power, | 
Lumber industries: Ee orges Sars : | 44.85) —1.40 

| Re ORR ES ee ee | 48. 46 +.02 | Wood manufacture (not elsewhere | 

Logging railways-_-..........--- | 49. 13 8 0 ES 45. 20 

og | ene | 47. 65 +. 06 || —— 

Planing mills__................ | 47.33 | —1.35 || ae ee lip cliek 47. 37 | 1. 25 





Earnings and Hours in the Electrotechnical Industry in 
Germany in October, 1931 


HE investigation of the average actual hourly and weekly earn- 
ings and weekly hours of labor in the electrotechnical industry 
in Germany in October, 1931, undertaken by the German Federal 
Statistical Office, covered 31 establishments with 60,429 workers in 
17 localities.! | 
Table 1 shows the earnings and hours in October, 1931, and Table 2 
shows a comparison of these with those in October, 1928. The data 
for 1931 in the two tables are not identical owing to certain differences 
in the coverage of the two investigations. 


1 Germany. Federal Statistical Office, Wirtschaft und Statistik, July 2, 1932, pp. 439-441. 
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paste 1.-AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE ELECTRO- 









































































































































he TECHNICAL INDUSTRY IN GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 1931 
AN {Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents; pfennig~=0.238 cent] 
Rg s _| Agreement Per r " 
’ ws” hourly earn- | cent bee <> | Tt 
Num- ings actual 
= ber of | Hours | earn- 
Occupation group em- per ings 
ploy- | week | Ger- U.s Ger- U.S form | Ger- U.s 
ees man | our | ™42 | oor | Of | man] oor 
~ cur- | sency | CUF- | reney 'union| cur- rency 
rency “ |rency |" rate rency 
Se ! | 
_ Pfen- | Pfen- | | 
nigs | Cents , nigs | Cents ' Marks 
hi Skilled time workers................_| 7,708 | 41.72 | 110.4; 26.3] 94.4} 22.5 | 116.2 | 46. 04 | $10. 96 
si Skilled piece workers.. _.....--.---- | 14,712 | 39.21 | 120.2} 28.6] 107.2] 25.5] 111.8| 47.14| 11,22 
ms Total....--------.-------------| 22, 420 | 40.07 | 116.7! 27.8| 102.6] 24.4| 113.3 | 46.77| 11.13 
0" Semiskilled time workers.__.______ | 3,143 | 41.36 | 87.8] 20.9 | 7-9] 18.7] 110.4 36.32] 8.64 
Semiskilled piece workers_.__________ | 7,121 | 39.07 | 108.9] 24.7] 89.5] 21.3] 115.3] 40.59] 9.66 
han a a | 10, 264 | 39.77 | 98.8] 23.5] 86.0| 20.5] 114.0] 39.28] 9.35 
Ss es i =} 
: Unskilled time workers.......__..._| 5,156 | 40.79/ 79.7| 19.0, 76.1 | 18.1, 104.1|32.51| 7.74 
. Unskilled piece workers.............| 1,931 | 38.41] 95.5] 22.7| 86.9| 20.7| 109.6] 36.68| 8.7 
yy" ' 
8 i ll | 7,087 | 40.15] 83.8] 19.9] 78.9] 18.8] 105.7] 33.64] 8.01 
LS eae | 39, 771 | 40.01 | 106.2} 25.3| 941] 22.4] 112.3 42.501 10.12 
Female time workers......._.._...___| 3,118 | 41.29| 57.6] 13.7| 53.6| 12.8| 107.1] 23.79| 5.66 
Female piece workers_________-___-_-| 17, 540 | 37.85 | 66.0] 15.7 | 60.6] 14.4] 108.9 | 24.98 5.95 
SE | } aaa a 
Total, female................. | 20, 658 38. 37 64.6) 15.4 | 59.5 | 14.2 108. 6 | 24. 80 5. 90 
Total, male and female________| 60, 429 | 39.45 | 92.4 22.0 | 82.6 | .7 | 10 36.45 | 8.68 
} 











1! Including supplements. 


TABLE 2.—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE ELECTROTECHNICAL INDUS- 
TRY OF GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 1928, AND OCTOBER, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark= 23.8 cents; pfennig=0.238 cent] 








| 


Hourly earnings ! | Weekly hours of labor 

















| Weekly earnings 
October, 1931 October, 1931 | October, 1931 
é ; 

3 Occupation group Oc- i. | Oc- Per | Oc- + f 

tober, ‘Oc. | tober, cent of tober, coy 

1928 | Amount tober, . Num-} Oc- 1928 Amount | tober, 

ber | tober, 

1928, aan.’ | 1928, 

pnts g hours | ern 

ings Ings 

| 
Cents | Cents | 

Skilled time workers_......._.___- 27.3 26.4) 96.7 | 49.50) 41.13 | 83.1 |$13.51 $10. 84 80.3 
Skilled piece workers_.__.__..___- 29. 7 28.6 96.5 | 47.50 | 38.76 | 81.6) 14.10 11.10 78.8 
Semiskilled time workers -----_-_- | 21.6 20.9 97.0 | 49.50 | 40. 59 82.0} 10.71 8. 50 79.4 
Semiskilled piece workers__.......| 25.9 24.8 95.5 | 46.75 | 38.24 81.8 | 12.14 9. 47 78.0 
Unskilled time workers__________- 19.6 19.0) 96.7 | 49.00 | 40.36) 82.4); 9.59 7. 66 79.9 
Unskilled piece workers... .._--- | 22.9 22.7 99.4 | 47.25 | 37.79 80.0} 10.78 8. 59 79.7 
Female time workers_._._______- | 14.2 13.8 | 97.1 | 45.50 | 40.60 | 89.2) 6.46 5. 60 86.7 
Female piece workers............./ 15.9 15.8 | 99.0 | 46.25 | 37.14| 80.3) 7.37 5.85 79.4 





























' Including agreement supplements. 


Thus the hourly earnings decreased by 2.7 per cent, the hours of 
labor decreased by 18.1 per cent, and the weekly earnings decreased 
by 20.4 per cent in October, 1931, as compared with those in October, 
1928. 


140152°—32——138 
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Earnings and Hours in the Manufacture of Iron and Stee] 
Products in Germany in October, 1931 


pape investigation of the average actual hourly and weekly earnings 
and weekly hours of labor in the manufacture of iron and stee| 
products in Germany, in October, 1931, undertaken by the Germay 
Federal Statistical Office, covered 127 establishments with 26,293 
workers in 28 localities.! 

Table 1 shows earnings and hours of labor in October, 1931, and 
Table 2 shows a comparison of these earnings and hours with those 
in October, 1928. The data for 1931 in the two tables are not 
identical owing to certain differences in the coverage of the two 
investigations. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MANUPAC. 
TURE OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS IN GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 193! 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents; pfennig=0.238 cent] 




















































































































Hourly earn-| Agreement | per |Average week. 
ings ¢ hourly wages | cent | by earnings 
Occupation grou ber of ag carn 
Pp group em- i ook Ger- U.8 Ger- U.s ings | Ger- tT ¢ 
ployees man | oyr- | man cur- ormof; man | |." 
cur- | rency | CU | rency | Union| cur- | or 
rency * | rency * | rate | rency | 2° 
Pfen- Pfen- 
nigs | Cents| nigs | Cents Marks! 
Skilled time workers__............--- 4,718 | 40.88 |} 96.0} 22.8] 78.4 18.7 | 120.9 | 39.23 | $9.34 
Skilled piece workers. -..........._.-. 5, 896 | 39.67 | 107.6 | 25.6] 88.8] 21.1] 119.9] 42.70] 10.16 
DN ci tage entinscnsvecigg 10,614 | 40.21 | 102.3} 24.3] 83.9] 20.0) 120.6] 41.15 | 9.79 
Semiskilled time workers.__..._.___- 2, 330 | 42. 12, 84. 2 20. 0 71. 7 | 17.1 | 114.6 “5.47 8.44 
Semiskilled piece workers_-----..--.-- | 5,750 | 39.45; 99.9] 23.8; 79.8] 19.0; 122.7 | 39. 43 9. 38 
IE pe: 8, 080 40. 23 | 95.1} 22.6] 77.4] 18.4] 120.3 | 38.27] 9.1 
Unskilled time workers...____-_____- 1,785 | 42.35| 79.6! 189] 69.61 16.6| 111.9| 33.73! 80 
Unskilled piece workers---_.._...----- 1,202 | 42.45] 95.8] 22.8] 79.8] 19.0] 117.5] 40.65] 9.67 
gare athe S cieninn Saisie cel 2, 987 | 42. 39 86. 2 20. 5 73.7 17.5 | 114.4 | 36. 53 | 8. 49 
PA eo oii niaimeneimil 21, 681 | 40. 51 97.4 23.2} 80.0 19.0 | 119.8 | 39. 45 i 9.39 
Female time workers_______-_______- 1,441 | 41.68| 50.3] 12.0] 46.2] 11.0| 108.2] 20.95| 4.9 
Female piece workers-----~----- -----| 3,171 | 39.04] 60.3] 14.4] 51.9] 12.4] 115.8 | 23. 52 5. 60 
OG Be iitiitiatensicensn« 4, 612 | 39. 87 57.0 13. 6 50.0 11.9 | 113.6 | 22.72 5. 41 
Total, male and female... ____-- 26, 293 | 40.40| 90.4] 21.5 | 74.8| 17.8| 19.0| 36.52 | 8. 69 























2 Including all agreement supplements. 
1Germany. Federal Statistical Office. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Aug. 1, 1932, pp. 469-471. 
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TABLE 2.— EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
: INDUSTRY OF GERMANY, IN OCTOBER, 1928, AND OCTOBER, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents] 

















Hourly earnings ! Weekly hours of labor Weekly earnings 
October, 1931 October, 1931 October, 1931 
tion grou 

Occupa _~ Octo- ae tad Octo- Per | Octo- td f 
ber, Octo-| Deh |__ cent of| ber, gwd 

1928 Amount! ber, 1928 | Num-} Octo-| 1928 Amount | ber, 

ber ber, 

1928, 1928 1928, 

earn- hours earn 

ings ings 








_—__ 


Cents | Cents | 


























Skilled time workers_..........--- 23. 6 22. 6 96.0 | 50.25 | 39.99 79.6 |$11. 85 $ 9.05 76.4 
Skilled piece workers--..-.--.---- 28. 1 25.8 | 91.9 | 48.00 | 38.31 79.8 | 13. 50 9. 88 73. 2 
Semiskilled time workers-_-------- ee 20.3 | 96.2) 49.75 | 40.98 | 82.5 10.51 8. 33 79. 3 
Semiskilled piece workers----_--_- 26. 0 23.6 | 91.0 | 47.75 | 38.94] 81.5 | 12.42 9. 20 74.1 
Unskilled time workers__.....----| 19.8 19.2 | 96.9 | 49.25 | 40.20] 81.6| 9.75 7. 72 79. 2 
Unskilled piece workers-_--------- | 25.1 23. 2 92.5 | 47.75 | 43.35 90.8 | 11.99 10. 05 83.8 
Female time workers --___-_---- | 12.7 12.0} 94.4 | 44.75 | 38.80! 86.7)! 5.69 4. 64 81.7 

7 7.6 | 45. 25 | 36. 86 81.5 6. 81 5. 42 79.7 


Female piece workers----.--.--- +| 15. 1 14. 





| Including agreement supplements. 


Thus, as the table indicates, the hourly earnings decreased on an 
average by 5.8 per cent, weekly hours of labor by 18.5 per cent, and 
weekly earnings by 23.3 per cent in October, 1931, as compared with 
those in October, 1928. 
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Weavers’ Wages in the English Woolen-Textile Industry 


RECENT communication from the United States consul at Brad- 
ford, England, gives some figures as to the prevailing wages for 
woolen weavers in that district. In an introductory statement, the 
consul calls attention to the fact that since 1927 there has been no 
wages agreement between the unions and the employers, and that 
there are consequently no uniform standards for rates.!. Since March, 
1930, two wage cuts, totaling about 20 per cent, have been enforced 
against the workers, and in general employers now make individual 
agreements with each of their employees. 


However, although there is no seale of wages operating throughout the indus- 
try as a whole, most of the employers are paying the wages set out in the last 
agreement, less approximately 20 per cent. These rates now represent the 
basic wage, plus an increase of 45.75 [per cent] on account of the increased cost 
of living since 1914. In a few instances the entire 20 per cent reductions have 
not been enforced and ia consequence a small minority of weavers is being paid 
at slightly higher rates than those set out in the table. 

It should be understood that with certain ge gown weavers are paid upon 
piece rates. Consequently, the actual amount of money received by weavers 
each week varies according to the amount of work performed, but the piece 
rates in the industry have been arranged in such a manner in the past that a 
weaver of average skill should now earn not less than the amount stated in the 
wages table, according to the type of loom worked. The exceptions to piece- 
work rates are paitern weavers and others doing weaving work of a special 
nature to which piece rates can not equitably be applied. The time rates applied 
to such work are about the same as the weekly wages of piece-rate workers, 
although a few weavers of special skill engaged on time rates are said to be paid 
higher rates by individual employers. : 





1See Labor Review, April, 1932, p. 930. 
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The following table represents the wages paid to the majority of weavers j, 
the worsted and woolen branches of the wool-textile industry in Yorkshire at th. 
present time. As previously stated there is no agreement protecting these rates 
= any employer may pay lower rates if he can engage workers who will accept 
them. 


BASIC AND TOTAL WAGE RATES FOR WEAVERS IN THE YORKSHIRE (ENGL\\}) 
WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound=$4.8665, shilling=24.33 cents, penny =2 « 
































cents] 
ee = : a a 
: ai asic Wage plus cost. 
| Basic weekly wage of-living increase 
Kind of weaving done | , SO oo a ey. 
| English | United | English | United 
| currency | currency | CUTeNCY | oy), ney 
———_—— ~ = — — ; ee — 
Worsted section 
£.. @...é. ee Mae 
Dress goods: 2 looms per weaver. -_._..__._._..._____- Bet him 19 0 Sar. ©. e) $6, 73 
ET eee ee Be 5. 11 ae. oh 7.42 
Coating looms, plain, including mixing boxes: 
0 Rn fat eg peer = 19 O . so ae oe 6.73 
2 looms per weaver________- Pa Re lt Side ARES Silt, Be 5.23 | 1 10 10 7. 50 
Coating looms, plain, with drop boxes: 1 loom per weaver. 1 00 a i> 2.79 7.10 
Woolen section 
Tappet looms: 
De ee ee 19 0 ae rié.- 2 § €. 73 
ON eae St eee F die a at 6.2; 1 10 10 7. 50 
Box looms, plain: 
OS SE Sat CS ey Se ae eee 19 0 4.43, 1 ..3%...8 6.7: 
ET Se Spey Ree ee Mibaieaee ee ae 5.23; 1 10 10 7. 50 
Box looms, fancy: 1 loom per weaver______.....-__-____-- 1 00 S foe oe oe 7.10 
Blanket looms: 
SS ETT SIE IG TORE tel 19 0 | ie oy ae 6.73 
EES FI es ‘ es 5.23; 1 10 10 7. 50 
Blanket box looms, plain: 1 loom per weaver__._._._.___- 19 0 £e5i:3. 5%. § 6. 73 
Rugs, cotton, warps: 1 loom per weaver___.._...__.____-- i 0 6 4. 87 = at 7.10 
Plain looms and bastard box: 1 loom per weaver_-_-______- 19 0 4.62; 1 7 8 6. 73 
Box looms, under 80 picks: 1 loom per weaver__- os ee 8. 4.87; 1 9 2 7.10 
Box looms, 80 picks and over: 1 loom per weaver ys Ory 5.11 Pm 3 7.42 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for August, 1932 


MPLOYMENT increased 0.5 per cent in August, 1932, as 

compared with July, 1932, and earnings decreased 1.0 per cent. 

These figures are based on the pay rolls ending nearest the 15th 
of the month. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
earnings for one week, for both July and August, 1932, together 
with the per cents of change in August are shown in the following 


summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, JULY AND AUGUST, 1932 



































Employment Earnings in 1 week 
Estab- eee jn a oe Per 
Industrial group —t } | ‘ , oe of * P a of 
men ™ ugust, | change ugust, | change 
July, 1932 1932 July, 1932 1932 
ig 

Manufacturing. _____..._.---- | 18,152 2, 490,355 | 2,503,348 | | +1. 4 |§42, 904, 628 ($42, 392,331 | | +0.3 

Coal mining__---_-..-.--.---- | 1,305 = 210, 723 219,007 | +3.9 | 3,038,722 | 3,443,715 | +13.3 

[EES 160 | 60, 818 67,212 | +10.5 | 1,372,668 | 1,644,300] +419.8 

FES | 1,145 | 149,905 151,795 | +1.3] 1,666,054 | 1,799,415 +8.0 

Metalliferous mining..__.._| 256 | 18, 899 18,310 | —3,1 337, 367 328, 982 —2.5 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 

lr 628 | 23, 071 23,853 | +3.4 366, 026 374, 357 +2.3 

Crude petroleum producing_| 273 21, 041 21,793 | +3.6 635, 273 611, 769 —3,7 

Publie utilities___........___-- 12,044 | 637,989 629,684 | —1.3 | 17,941,082 | 17, 570, 618 —2,1 

Telephone and telegraph___| 8,049 | 277,324 274, 060 —1.2 7, 482, 518 7, 427, 487 —.7 

Power and light._....._____ | 3,494 221,821 219,521 | —1.0)| 6,640,186 | 6,471,438 —2.5 
Electric-railroad and motor- | 
bus operation and main- 

SS | §01| 138,844 136,103 | —2.0 | 3,818,378 | 3,671,093 —3.9 

ph a | 16,745 | 390,583 381,898 | —2.2 | 8,528,991 | 8, 224,113 —3.6 

) <P Hes 2, 688 70, 635 70, 494 —.2 | 1,947,717 | 1,903,709 —2.3 

Pe tatecacueciccees = 14, 057 319, 948 311,404 | —2.7/| 6,581,274 | 6,320,404 —4.0 

| as ee | 2,580 139,871 138,361 | —1i.1 | 21,930, 567 | ? 1, 862, 502 —3.5 

Canning and preserving ___- | 913 | 53, 280 72,270 | +35.6 611, 846 844,059 | +38.0 

leunaiiee ie cece cansens 1, 006 | 61, 295 4 —1,7 984, 638 949, 574 —3.6 

Dyeing and cleaning. _______- 398 | 12, 602 12,159 | —3.5 233, 761 219, 200 —6,2 

Building construction... ___. 10, 462 88, 062 86,300  -—2.0 | 2,264,242 | 2,181,839 —3.6 

TE saith dnd cenenob << 64,762 4,147,771 | 4,167,215  _ +.5 | 79, 777,148 | 79, 002, 459 —1,0 








1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, wherein the proper allow- 
ance is made for the relative importance of the several industries so that the figures represent all estab- 
lishments of the country in the 89 industries surveyed, repeated from Table 1, manufacturing industries; 
the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

_? The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. 


Data are not yet avaitable concerning railroad employment for 
August, 1932. (See section “Class I steam railroads’ for latest 
figures reported. ) 

_ Per > pts weekly earnings in August, 1932, for each of the 16 
industrial groups included in the bureau’s monthly trend-of-employ- 
ment survey, together with the per cents of change in August, 1932, 


935 
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as compared with July, 1932, and August, 1931, are given in the 
table following. These per capita weekly earnings must not be 
confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per Capita 
weekly earnings computed by dividing the total amount of pay rol] 
for the week by the total number of employees (part-time as yal 
as full-time workers). 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN AUGUST, 1932, IN 16 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND 
COMPARISON WITH JULY, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931 . 




















Per cent of change Ay. 
Per capita | ust, 1932, compared 
week y with— 
Industrial group earningsin;  _—s_—s” 
August, eS 
1932 July, August, 
1932 193] 
I ie el ios et $16. 93 —1.2 —7 
Coal mining: 
ee, sek Sis GR Soy pir f Bi eogs | 24. 46 +8.4 Le 
ESSERE EEE. OE Sa RNa Enea 11. 85 +6.7 —32 4 
I i ee 17. 97 +.7 —19.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining............................____. 15. 69 —1.1 —7) 4 
Crude petroleum producing... ...........:.--....-.-...-.---.- 28. 07 —7.0 —17.9 
Public utilities: 
EE 27. 10 +.4 —5.8 
I 29. 48 —1.5 _ 
ee eae and motor-bus operation and maintenance_.______. 26. 97 —1.9 _ 
rade: 
all LS SE TS mse Gere) aan eae Ae 27.01 —2.0 
Retail 22e @ OSSSSS SS SESE 68SEC SSSSSSSSSSOTEHSOSOESSCCOCOESOECECCSBOCSSECSS 20. 30 —1 3 a 
ee MI I i a se a 13. 46 —2.5 _ 
SSE TES LE SPE PT ae Be 11. 68 | +1.7 _ 
8 ER ORE AMELIE EAE CLLR GAs Ail igh. Mia! 15.77 | —1.8 ~13.¢ 
EE IND, 65h iid dd chnebdodecdbbnthiinbosaish- die deoska 18. 03 | —2.8 —17.3 
eT IN SS bok, 55 co cthahdwcebdiiindddacah dis tito cas 25. 28 —1.7 
SBIR, SEE Be: Aah a | 3 18. 82 t=2e Bis 








1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
2? Data not available. 
3 Does not include building construction. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in August, 
1932 


Comparison of Employment and Earnings in August, 1932, with July, 1932, and 
August, 1931] 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 1.4 per 

cent in August, 1932, as compared with July, 1932, and earnings 
increased 0.3 per cent over the month interval. Comparing August, 
1932, with August, 1931, decreases of 21.3 per cent in employment 
and 39.2 per cent in earnings are shown over the 12-month period. 

The per cents of change in employment and earnings in August, 
1932, as compared with July, 1932, are based on returns made by 
18,152 establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing industries 
in the United States, having in August 2,503,348 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $42,392,331. 

The index of employment in August, 1932, was 56.0 as compared 
with 55.2 in July, 1932, 57.5 in June, 1932, and 71.2 in August, 1931; 
the pay-roll index in August, 1932, was 36.3 as compared with 36.2 
in July, 1932, 39.3 in June, 1932, and 59.7 in August, 1931. The 
12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 
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In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical 
establishments reporting in both July and August, 1932, in the 89 
manufacturing industries, together with the total number of employees 
on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending 
nearest August 15, and the amount of their weekly earnings in August, 
the per cents of change over the month and year intervals, and the 
index numbers of employment and earnings in August, 1932. 

ND The monthly per cents of change for each of the 89 separate indus- 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
- B employees and of the amount of weekly earnings reported in identical 
ed [i establishments for the two months considered. The per cents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
— fB numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The per cents of change 
_, 9 over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups, and 
in the totals are computed from the index numbers of employment 
and earnings. 
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TasLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931 


















































Employment Earnings 
Index num- 
—_— bers —— 
ish- > 1932 (average 
Per cent of Per cent of of 
oes change change 1926= 100) 
ing 2) Num- |); | Amount 
4 Industry ia ber on Au- | of pay roll Au- 
and | Payroll | July | gust, | (1 week) | July | gust, 
7 Au- | 4ugust, | to | 1931, | August, | to | 1931, | Em- | porn. 
gust, 1932 Au- | to 1932 Au- | to | ploy- | “jnos 
1932 gust, | Au- gust, | Au- | ment g 
1932 | gust, 1932 | gust, 
1932 1932 
, Food and kindred products _| 3,078 | 233,667 | +1.5 | —8.7 $4,944,062 , —0.9 —22.0)| 80.6 66.2 
Slaughtering and meat 
ss Scedbdnsnacs 232 82, 857 —.3 | —3.6 | 1,703,456 | —3.0 |—21.6 85.0 67.8 
d Confectionery... ........-..- 326 30, 706 |+21.8 | —3.4 431, 408 |+23.2 |—20.6 71.5 53.3 
ann newwecmiton 394 13, 545 | —2.1 |—12.4 366, 829 | —3.8 |-—24.2] 81.6 66.4 
id Bde cedeondnaced 440 16,061 | —.9] —8&3 348, 326 | —1.4!—21.4] 82.5 67.9 
in Bids. Kacnsedns 952 61, 757 | —1.1 |—11.9 | 1,377,391 | —1.8 |-—22.0] 80.7 67.6 
Sugar refining, cane-_--_.-.-- 15 8,117} +.8] —9.4 213,184 | —.7|—16.1] 76.4 68. 9 
T ES SIRES FS 2 4,138 |+28.4| —.8 92,749 |+23.8 |—18.0; 52.3 41.0 
- EE 340 10, 030 | —6.3 |—20.8 266, 564 | —8.9 |—31.1 74.8 63.8 
S ESE ee 327 6,456 | —1.1| —8&9 144,155 | —1.9 |—17.2 | 103.5 85. 6 
’ Textiles and their products_| 3,029 | 539,902 |+12,7 |—20.0 | 6,810,425 |+24.9 |—40.1| 62.3 40,1 
f Cotton goods_......-...-.-. 694 | 193,956 }+10.2 |—18.4 | 1,911,919 |+16.9 ;—40.3 |} 61.2 38. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods---_- 447 92,973 | +7.6 |—10.6 | 1,110,136 |+14.4 |—31.2 72.7 46.2 
_ SS eaee 246 39, 691 |+29.7 |—17.8 539, 821 |+42.7 |—37.5 | 53.7 36.8 
Woolen and worsted goods_| 253 54,416 |+23.8 |—18.7 863, 952 |+31.2 |—38.1 |] 70.4 50. 4 
’ Carpets and rugs--.-_.-...-- 33 12, 364 | +6.1 |—38.5 166, 446 | +3.8 |—59.0} 47.1 24.2 
l Dyeing and finishing tex- 
: Se ae ee 147 29, 609 | +6.3 |—19.0 523, 500 |+25.4 |—38.9 | 68.1 47.3 
, Clothing, men’s...-.--.--- 354 54, 488 |+10.4 |—20.8 746, 872 |+37.3 |—45.1 | 62.3 35.7 
’ Shirts and collars_........- 107 12,317 | —1.3 |—30.0 127,945 | +4.3 |—46.2| 50.7 31.8 
| Clothing, women’s. --...-- 369 20, 309 |+-17.6 |—33.3 375, 391 |\+36.2 |\—45.0 | 53.4 34.9 
NE 123 7,636 |+32.5 |—19.4 131, 724 |+51.4 |—35.3 | 62.4 43.1 
Corsetsand allied garments. 30 5,119 | +1.9 | —8.7 64,141 | —2.5 |—28.2] 92.6 61.6 
otton small wares-.-...... 112 7,324 | —1.1 |—22.5 99,098 | —1.1|—41.6| 68.5 44.3 
Hats, Se 37 5,476 |+14. 5 |—20.7 107, 234 |+35.1 |—34.3 | 68.0 44.0 
Men’s furnishings... ....... 77 4,224' —.7 |-—30.1 42,246 | —8.4 |\—-56.2| 46.3 26. 0 
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TABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931—Continueq 



























































Employment Earnings 
Index num- 
Estab- bers August 
—— Per cent of Per cent of og iverage 
report- change change 00) 
ing in [a 
Industry both | Num- Amount = 
Jul ber on Au- | of pay roll Au- 
an pay roll | July | gust, | (1 week) | July | gust, 
Au- | August, to 1931, | August, to 1931, | Em- |. 
cust, | 1982 | Au- | to 1932 Au- | to | ploy- | £4m- 
1932 gust, | Au- gust, | Au- | ment | '%8s 
1932 | gust, 1932 | gust, 
1932 1932 
Iron and steel and their N 
products, not including | : 
machinery... _-...---.----- 1,401 | 279,381 | —1.6 |—26.4 ($3,716,782 | (1) |—52.9 | 50.8) 94 
Iron and steel oe rebetndens 212 162,725 | —2.5 |—26.1 | 1,910,598 | —0.9 |—57.8 | 50.4 19 § 
Cast-iron pipe---------...- 39 5,652 | —4.3 |—45.7 70,935 | —7.6 |-64.3| 30.7 i532 
Structural and ornamental ; 
ES Ee Gre. 187 15,401 | —1.3 |—38.1 266,850 | —.1 |—56.7 | 44.6 
II insecienn ~pabineh 115 20,116 | —2.6 |—25.2 142,439 | —3.3 |—52.7 | 46.4 0. 9 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
SE ae 105 13, 242 | +1.9 |—35.6 223,401 | +1.2 |—49.7 | 33.1 188 ¢ 
a es Sawa 160 13, 947 | +7.3 |—27.2 226, 257 | +9.6 |—45.2 | 43.7 23.8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
SEP Nies bnttskiewe gcse na<- 68 8,147 | —3.6 |—21.9 108,713 | —7.8 |—49.7 | 60.3) 292 
Cutlery (not including 
silver and plated cut- 
lery) and edge tools_____- 127 | 8, 744 | +1.3 |—12.3 149, 294 | —2.3 |—29.2| 63.0) 205 
Forgings, iron and steel__-- 62 | 5, 239 | —3.3 |—22.7 75, 375 |—16.8 |—50.3 | 53.0)| 25, 
Plumbers’ supplies --...---- 69 | 6, 823 | —3.8 |—21.3 115, 139 |4+11.2 |—45.3 | 59.0] 344 Tob 
Tin cans and other tin- ( 
ei iiatibiitirtiecatencende- 58 8,618 | +.5 |—13.8 167, 426 | +3.8 |—21.5] 75.5 45. 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
: 2 | sg ee 129 5,671 | —8.1 |—34.0 77,730 | —8.7 |—54.1 54. 4 26 
: . Rh Se 70 5,056 | +3.3 |—16.6 82, 625 |+11.3 |—37.9 | 90.2 5 
i ae me allied products_| 1,598 | 114,467 | (‘) |—29.6 | 1,425,438 | +1.0 |—52.6 | 36.4 19,3 
um ber— 
; ST Ree 631 56, 990 —.7 |—28.6 635,612 | —2.4 |—53.4 | 34.5 ] 
ee ere 465 16, 980 —.7 |—34.2 248, 232 | —4.2 |—54.3 34. 6 19.9 
ey Seer ee 481 39,497 | +2.2 |—31.2 527, 396 |+13.4 |—52.2] 41.6 21.8 
4 Turpentine and rosin__--_-- 21 1,000 | —7.1 |—17.3 14,198 | —6.2 |—25.7 | 41.5 36. 
{ Leather and its manufac- 
‘ AEA ET TERE Mi 497 | 131,726 | +6.2 |—12.3 | 2,077,372 |+11.4 |—31.7 | 75.2) 49.8 
Fs EEE SORE 165 22,877 | +2.1 |—19.6 427,607 | +5.0 |—36.3 64. 4 48.2 
: Boots and shoes... --.-.--_- 332 | 108,849 | +7.2 |—10.6 | 1,649, 765 |+13.5 |—30.2| 77.9] 50 
Paper and printing _______- 1,971 | 209,248 | —1,4 |—13.3 | 5,141,947 | —2.2 |-27.3 | 77.3) 062 
: Paper and pulp_.._-_-.---- 419 76, 610 + 2 j|—11.1 | 1,333,944 | +1.8 |—32.8] 72.2 4 Ma 
4 ae 315 19, 367 | +.1 |-—17.9 327, 095 —.1|-—32.3 | 66.6 tr 
; Printing— nr 
Z Book and job__.------- 766 47,648 | —4.0 |—19.8 | 1, 266,849 | —5.2 |—33.2 | 70.9 56.8 
2 Newspapers and peri- 
: "SSR ae ee 471 65,623 | —.9 | —7.3 | 2,214,059 | —2.5 |-18.8] 95.1 83.0 
Chemicals and allied prod- ‘ 
cei ainath bacdnttikalmeipiet and 1,028 | 128,722; —.6 |—17.1 | 2,981,529 | —.7 |—29.3 | 67.6 56. 
CL de cintdcwanhdnod 116 19, 643 | —1.0 |—11.7 468,396 | +(?) |—25.4 | 81.3 58 
ere ae 209 | 4,908 |+-12.5 |—22.6 67,188 | +5.1 |—38.2); 34.2 2 
Petroleum refining---.----.- 118 | 47,656 | —2.1 |—12.3 | 1,355,487 | —.9 |—20.3] 62.8 56 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and 
lin datnithphdtineces 53 1,605 | —2.3 |+24.4 20,510, —.6| —4.1] 27.5 28 
Druggists’ preparations-_--- 41 7,149 | +3.2 |—17.0 141, 799 | +2.4 |—25.8] 68.2 65. 
Explosives eee ee ee 22 2,678 | +3.9 |—28.7 49,516 | +1.8 |—47.3 | 69.2 43. y 
Paints and varnishes. - .. -. 360 14,969 | —4.3|—15.9 | 306,850) —8.1/—34.5) 66.0) 457 
BN nie cocthcaintabiletien a 22 18, 014 —.1 !—41.5 294,656 | +4.6 |—53.0] 92.8 74.9 
Rites cna Sendbbwriouns 87 12,100} +.8] —5.3 277,177 | —1.4 |—20.9 | 93.9 81.90 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- , 
Sea Eh Ae 1, 327 81,782 | +1,.2 |—33,2 | 1,324,153 | +2.8 |—49.9 | 42.3 25.3 
2 NRE Se SST, SSS te 124 12, 968 | —6.3 |—38.0 237, 632 | —3.2 |—55.7 | 38.0 23. 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ 667 19, 857 | +1.9 |—38.7 244, 364 | +4.4 |—57.8 | 29.9 13. i 
A. SOE 122 12, 854 | +7.7 |—29.6 176, 290 | +9.6 |—50.3} 52.0 26. / 
SS ae 196 30, 387 | —3.4 |—25.7 538, 468 | —2.8 |—41.0] 52.7 36. 9 
Marble, granite, slate, and “a 
other stone products-.-.-.- 218 5,716 | +9.9 |—35. 2 127, 399 |+10.1 '~49.1] 52.2! 35.6 














1 No change. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 1.—C OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 








Employment Earnings 




















mh. Index num- 
Ist, 5 sg bers pa. 
age oe Per cent of Per cent of | 1932 (average 
’) c a change change titel 
eal ing in 

Industry both | Num- Amount | © 

Jul ber on Au- | of pay roll Au- | 

an pay ony — gust, (1 week) | July | gust, . 

Au- ugust, ts) 1,} August, to 1931, m- | ’ 
~~ gust, 1932 Au- to 1932 Au- to | ploy- _—_ 
i 1932 gust, | Au- gust, | Au- | ment es 

1932 | gust, 1932 | gust, | 

1932 1932 

Nonferrous metals and 

their products________- -| 633 72, 563 | +2.7 |—23.1 |$1, 160,119 | +2.3 |—42.5 | 50.2 30.6 

4 Stamped and enameled | 
5 a ete. Ce 91 12,397 | +.6 |—18.8 192, 698 | +2.3 |—39.0] 57.0; 346 

58 Brass, bronze, and copper | 
products......-..-.--.--- 206 26,197 | —1.0 |—23.2 409, 248 | —2.9 |—44.4| 49.3 27.8 
1.0 Aluminum manufacturing 27 4,752 | +4.1 |—23.6 63,391 | +7.9 |—49.7 | 46.3 23.5 


Clocks, time recording de- 
vem. and clock move- | 





ae 22 3, 383 |+-36.1 |—28. 2 43, 447 |+-39.0 |—46.8 | 41.6 26. 4 
8 Gas aad electric fixtures, 
.8 lamps, lanterns, and re- | 
__ Se 54 4,316 |+25.4 |—31.5 85, 796 |4+-20.9 |—44.1 |] 60.6 41.4 
.2 Pistee Wark s--«..-.....-- 54 6, 969 | +8.0 |—19.2 122, 288 | +6.9 |—38.1 57.5 | 34.0 
Smelting and eae | 
copper, J-ad, and zinc... | 28 7,157 | —7.1 |—20.7 115,019 |—10.0 |—40.6 | 53.9 33. 1 
5 Ss | 151 7, 392 |+-13.9 |—28.6 128, 232 |+12.1 |—44.7 | 35.4 21.9 
4 Tobacco manufactures.____- 254 55,619 | (') |—13.2 708,441 | —3.8 |—25.2]| 70.3 52.5 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
2 bacco and snuff_____.___-| 35 10, 237 1.1) +6.5 139, 400 | +2.8 | —8.5] 88.7 71.8 
Cigars and cigarettes ___ __- | 219 45, 382 —.3 |—15.9 569,041 | —4.9 |—27.5 | 67.9 50. 2 
6 Transportation equipment.| 419 | 242,720 |—11.1 |—22.7 | 4,564,670 |—22.7 |—35.1 | 50.5 32.0 
5 Automobiles_...........--- | 247 204, 683 |—12.2 |—22.4 | 3, 714, 068 |—24.9 |—35. 1 52.0 31.8 
J UO a 29 4,260 | —5.4 |—27.9 138, 669 | +1.0 |—24.4 | 170.7 183. 2 
3 Cars, electric and steam | 
railroad a 35 4,507 | —5.7 |-—31.1 79, 500 | —2.5 |—37.3 18.6 11.1 
3 Locomotives..............- ll 2,402 | —4.2 |—39.8 52,098 | —4.5 |—49.8 15.9 11.6 
9 Shinpa@isdie.. ............ 97 26,868 | —6.1 |—19.6 580, 335 |—-17.4 |—35.4 | 71.5 52.6 
* 
7 Rubber products___________. | 152 67,550 | —2.1 |—11.6 | 1,255,306 | —8.4 |—32.8 | 64,1 40,1 
Rubber tires and inner | 
: ES 41 44,361 | —4.3 |—10.4 870, 317 |—13. 7 |—32.8 | 62.2 39. 0 
5 Rubber boots and shoes __- 7 5, 566 +6.4 |—13.8 87,606 |+15.8 |—35.5 53.8 33.4 
2 Rubber goods, other than | 
3 boots, shoes, tires, and | 
: Sa | 104 17,623 | —1.6 |—12.8 297,383 | —4.7 |—31.9]| 76.2 47.7 
j Machinery, not including 
3 transportation equip- 
) ee gi 1,833 | 258,648 | —4.4 |—31.7 | 4,340,768 | —6.2 |—50.3 | 45.2 25.7 
) Agricultural implements -- 76 5, 210 | +9.6 |—30.7 80, 697 |+10.7 |—35. 4 21.7 15.5 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
) paratus, and supplies....| 291 91, 467 | —3.6 |—30.6 | 1, 553,235 | —9.6 |—51.6 | 53.5 33.4 
Engines, turbines, trac- 
tors, and water wheels-- 85 15,029 | —5.4 |—35.1 281, 360 | —3.7 |—47.1 39. 4 23.1 
| Cash registers, adding ma- 
| chines, and calculating 
: a 45 13, 130 |—11.8 |—23.2 306, 555 | —3.9 |—33.7 | 62.1 45.1 
: Foundry and machine- 
shop products..........- 1, 092 96, 376 | —5.6 |—30.0 | 1,487,906 | —6.2 |—49.4| 42.8 21.9 
Machine tools. __.........- 151 9, 804 | —7.0 |—47.3 177, 898 | —5.6 |—61.7 | 28.6 16.9 
Textile machinery and 
a ae cae 35 5, 630 |4+-18. 9 | —33.8 90, 867 |+34.0 |—52.9 | 49.3 28.9 
Fypes ters and supplies... 18 6, 297 |—28.8 | —46. 7 88, 175 |—25.0 |—60.2} 40.7| 21.7 
FS OT 40 15,705 | +.9 |—36.4 274,075 | —6.1 |—51.6| 63.1 44.9 
einai repair shops. .--__- 932 87,353 | —4.9 |—24.3 | 1,941,319 | —3.5 |—40.2 | 44.8 33.0 
Electric railroad ..........- 403 21,141 | —2.1 |—11.1 544, 780 | —4.3 |—22.0] 66.7 54.6 
Steam railroad__..........- 529} 66,212 | —5.3 |—25.7 | 1,396,539 | —3.2|—42.1| 43.1 31.3 
Total, 89 industries. ___|18, 152 |2, 503,348 | +1,4 |—21.3 |42, 392,331 | +.3 |—39.2) 56.0 36.3 





























_—_—— 


1 No change. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per capita weekly earnings in August, 1932, for each of the 89 many. 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
together with the per cent of change in August, 1932, as compare 
with July, 1932, and August, 1931, are shown in Table 2. 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 
wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number oj 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES ry 
AUGUST, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH JULY, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931 























Per capita Per cent of change Stor 
weekly compared with— | 
Industry earnings in 
August, 
1932 July, 1932 | August, 193) 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing.................-.-.----..-.---- $20. 56 —2.7 
RRR SE: 2 RR TCR SEE s: Ee yep aaa 14. 05 +1.2 
SE A a: SPE Die Aae Se! eae 27. 08 —1.7 
eS I See RE ila le cS RS Sac e iyeaes i  | 21. 69 —.5 
ER aa A A Be ie Sc OS ela Mie A Sele A eS 22. 30 —.8 
EEE POEL ELE OE PE I a le a do 26. 26 —15 
I a hist evel aah ras abr iain ectp eins dns Unita alto ewie tp a 22. 41 —3.6 
RS RE SG, baa NE i a AL te WE ny 26. 58 —2.8 
eo a bones oh ebbaibiewn be 22. 33 —.8 
Textiles and their products: 
a a at el ale ewed d 9. 86 +6. 1 
ES I EN ETO a PO Oe 11. 94 +6.3 
Silk paoee eee AA ee oo Lo cabite pesihiteain mare Seaman: 13. 60 +10. 0 
IEE COUN STII aoa, stn, cin cinn ds coda sof bb eaiendecdaons- 15. 88 +6. 0 
nn ccerrytamsecnvcesenenqqeescocssssngteoaercese 13. 46 —2.2 
pe ae eS reece ea ae 17. 68 +17.9 
a senda canine apabcesh< 13. 71 +24. 4 
8 RRL SERS TE AER, Sere Pena Ge 10. 39 4-5. 7 
a 18. 48 +15. 8 
FR pe RE I NN eA RE A ea Sh Sa ge 17. 25 +143 
ES SELES AES Sie ive 12. 53 —44 
BE ELE EE ONT LI SES, ONT 13. 53 (?) 
ee a wepilesienduatiinnnh adsae 19. 58 +17.9 
EE OSES LOE ATO es OG 10. 00 —7.8 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
RE RGAE Sil EGE CARE Bet oe i Tet IS 11.74 +1.6 
neat ya ee ORS i TSE VNNTG eee ek Sl es 12. 55 —3.5 
Structural and ornamental ironwork__._............-...-------- 17. 33 +1.2 
BREE RL Eke a ASS ee Ty aR ae tear EL a nea a 12. 05 —.7 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus_-_- - -- 16. 87 —.7 
RSS RE RR RES ER I ae UR fe 16. 22 +2.1 
DG, IEE, SFORETS, ON TUNR a 35 ssn 5c seen seeds -s- 13. 34 —4.3 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools _- 17. 07 —3.6 
no. inc cnmetotameiibestunssndee 14. 39 —14.0 
I i, ae, ne itn cnmup Endnotes 16. 88 +15. 6 
py OS a SOK Tyr 19. 43 +3.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) - - - - 13.71 —.7 
RARER Se Ae Ei a ED ESR RES RGA A 2 et Agee 16. 34 +7.7 
Lumber and allied products: 
Lumber— 
RE SRR HS AEP GR BPE eS te Ne Ae eR 11.15 —1.8 
il i i ah ts Hi a wth clic sea la tein ak i 14. 62 —3.4 
IE i i hi ek oe eek 13. 35 +11.0 
NE SERS FN LIE ESS Tip EN 14, 20 +11 
Leather and its manufactures: 
i i a ae kink dialled Bieta hil 18. 69 +2.9 
EDR ON TE Ce PM LD: I TE 15. 16 +5.9 
Paper and printing: 
I I id a sn bbl atbleinb chan shoaadbibinndathhe Renna 17. 41 +1.8 
I I i tok aie al nindindccodubsgubabbectboannd 16. 89 —.2 
ting— 
EN ER atte, MPs GUI Ie IE {ant PEED 26. 59 —1,2 
Newspapers and periodicals. -...................-..+-...-.-- 33. 74 —1.6 
1 No change. 
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TaBLE 2--PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
“AUGUST, 1982, AND COMPARISON WITH JULY, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931—Continued 
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Per capita Per cent of change 
weekly compared with— 
Industry earningsin|  _ . 
August, 
1932 July, 1932 | August, 1931 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Ct tthatincentenncodendeseesapendbecestcocececsetous $23. 85 +1.1 —15.3 
POE t me nes mo onc sence sesnswecoccnnencesccecccsnetos 13. 69 —6.6 —20.3 
ite a thincnaniasthombendercentleqacttie..sn0s0n 28. 44 +1.2 —9.1 
Cottonseed ofl, cake, and meal.......--.......--.-.2222222 222. 12. 78 +1.8 —22.6 
xienncctinadaconssbvalbaanes etccdnnatdadeil 19. 83 —.8 —10.6 
MR iio nnn ececnewcceson secon escecceccs ence 18. 49 —2.0 —26.2 
NS andittinnnccdundpeminceccoscencedecscsoesedon 20. 50 4.0 —22.2 
GORI Rae lscttpieknosdensesssuss TMi cancnpeinaicncadell 16. 36 +4.7 —19.8 
SE, CSA ER SEIN SS RN 22. 91 —2.2 —16.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
itbaditbtetenseeasccnenccsestuecsheusedeskpsueos 18. 32 +3.3 —28.4 
eg te ONO GOT cc cence ccncccocnceccccscc 12. 31 +2.6 —31.1 
Peter eecsencemecacnnsacecvasagsonensccccnnccnensnoes 13. 71 +1.7 —29.3 
eR inetnaiirenae pnbennnsneahncconcmoowectinueocdae 17.72 +.6 — 20.8 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products........_.______ 22. 29 +.2 —21.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Stamped and enameled ware. ..._...............-.-.-..-_-.._-- 15. 54 +1.7 —24.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products...........---..2.-2-2.-_ 2. 15. 62 —1.9 —27.6 
I ninsccnale Ds nara cinn oomceiemhiomdorake thie 13. 34 +3.7 —34.1 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements___._______ 12. 84 +2.1 —25.9 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors_________ 19. 88 —3.5 —18.2 
i ittdtinabasgettetibelpadhabbectinimanscidnsennodes 17. 55 —1.0 —23.4 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine__............____- 16. 07 —3.1 —25.0 
FEE. Srbvenscecsnencdncuds ctecnssersssnnscestsense 17. 35 —1.5 —22.4 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_................._____ 13. 62 +1.7 —13.9 
inc cndncabacduedanntvecacescadubdnansotban 12. 54 —4.6 —13.8 
Transportation equipment: 
NE ES SI OY OSS AN REN NN, Ar 18. 15 —14.5 —16.4 
itl sationpanhe-aipetineaiiewdipeguetsndpunienilionnstdiat 32. 55 +6.7 +-4.9 
Cars, electric and steam railroad...............................- 17. 64 +3. 3 —8.6 
ESF RSS EEA A SS AS SER are OT ARS. Hy 21. 69 —.3 —17.0 
Shipbuilding -........- er ednwdbondwevesreddjoccwocaustussoeshns 21. 60 —12.0 —20.0 
Rubber products: 
Cee es 19, 62 —9.8 —25.2 
ES i EES PID Se 15. 74 +8.9 —25.4 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. __ 16. 87 —3.2 —21.7 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
Agricultural implements__................._.. ES Wage eas HES ee Dee 15. 49 +1.0 —6.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies...............__. ' 16.98 —6.2 —29.8 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels _.............___- 18. 72 +1.7 —.1 
Cash registers, adding machines and calculating machines_-__-_- 23. 35 +9.0 —13.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products 2S TE EE SER A AES 15. 44 —.6 —27.6 
ids Mien sn end somasednatieaéreenumusiicamesuill 18. 15 +1.6 —27.2 
Textile machinery and CO ae ee a ee 16. 14 +12. 7 —28.9 
rs CL bude cudronncadbotinchanhccusatibnsdee 14. 00 +5.3 —25.3 
il ntintnddubmedindinath:cécacétebnnditmentiiinncnunnes 17. 45 —6.9 —24.0 
Railroad repair Pp 
Electriorailroad repair shops. ..............................._.. 25. 77 —2.2 —12.3 
ED SORE AUME BOLE SE 21. 09 +2. 2 —22.0 














| 
| 
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General Index Numbers of Employment and Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and earnings in manufac- 
turing industries by months, from (tema 1926, to August, 1932, 
together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 to 1931, 
and for the 8-month period, January to August, 1932, inclusive, are 
shown in Table 3. In computing these general indexes, the index 
numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted according to 
their relative importance in the total. Preceding this table are two 
charts prepared from these general indexes showing the course of 
pe lg and earnings for each of the years 1926 to 1931, inclusive, 
and for the months from January to August, 1932. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1932. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1932, 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFAc. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO AUGUST, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926=100] 
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Employment Earnings 
Month 

1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932} 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 | 1930] 193) 
a ie i a ee 100. 4| 97.3] 91.6! 95.2] 90.7] 74.6] 64.8] 98.0] 94.9] 89.6] 95.5] 88.1) 63.7 
February ............... 101. 5| 99.0] 93.0] 97. 4| 90.9] 75.3] 65.6] 102. 2} 100.6] 93.9] 101.8] 91.3] 6s. : 
os a aeRO Sam 102. 0| 99. 5| 93. 7| 98.6] 90.5] 75.9] 64. 5| 103. 4| 102.0] 95.2] 103.9] 91.6] 69. « 
an... 101. 0| 98.6] 93.3] 99. 1] 89.9] 75.7| 62. 2| 101.5} 100.8] 93.8] 104. 6 90.7] 6s. ; 
Re oat 99. 8} 97.6] 93.0] 99.2] 88.6] 75.21 59.7| 99.8] 99.8] 94.1] 104.8] 88.6] 67.7 
Se een ee 99. 3] 97.0} 93.1 08. 8] 86. 5] 73.4] 57.5} 99.7] 97.4] 94.2] 102.8] 85.2] 63. 
IS a Be aS 7.7| 95.0] 92. 2| 98. 2| 82.7| 71.7] 55.2| 95.2] 93.01 91.2] 98.2] 77.01 60.: 
ee tee 98.7} 95. 1] 93.6] 98.6] 81.0] 71.2] 56.0] 98.7] 95.0] 94.2] 102.1] 75.01 59.7 
September.............. 100. 3] 95.8] 95.0] 99.3] 80.9] 70.9|..___ 99.3} 94.1] 95.4] 102.6] 75.41 56. 
ae 1... 100. 7| 95. 3] 95.9} 98.4] 79.9] 68.9]... 102.9} 95.2] 99.0] 102. 4] 74.0] 55. : 
November.............. 99. 5| 93.5] 95.4] 95.0] 77.9] 67.11... 99.6] 91.6] 96.1] 95.4] 69.6] 52.: 
December.............. 98.9] 92. 6] 95. 5] 92.3] 76.6] 66.7|..... 99.8] 93.2] 97.7| 92.4] 68.8) 52: 

Average.._______ 100, 0| 96, 4| 93,8] 97.5) 84.7 72. 2) 60.7 100.0 96. 5| 94, 5| 100, 5| 81,3] 61, 





1 Average for 8 months, 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in August, 1932 


Reports as to working time in August were received from 13,255 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Four per cent of 
these establishments were idle, 40 per cent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 56 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 83 per cent of full-time operation in August was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments 
included in Table 4. The establishments working part time in 


August averaged 71 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN AUGUST, 1932 

















Per cent of estab- a 

} Establishments lishments in aoe De a be 

reporting which employ-| j. _— 

ees worked— y 
Industry 
; p All > , eel 

Tota er cent : : erating | lishments 

number | idle | Fulltime) Part time) ot ablish-| operating 

ments | part time 
Food and kindred products__________- 2, 375 1 73 26 94 
pein arene and meat packing. ---_-__- 167 1 72 27 96 
fo! , AA eS ie ee. 239 3 30 68 81 
REE TIES CHEMI TPS FT (| Se oe 80 20 97 
LR a ienpeenee wo tir epge oe ectgt Be on 390 1 69 30 92 
RSS SEES SSIES Sea Me || RS 85 15 97 
Sugar refining, cane.............----.- 13 23 31 46 90 
, Bie a SE Se Re CS a RE. Sa 90 10 99 
| EE I ees” a eae | Ee ae 74 26 95 
pe Se ae er ee Se reer |, eae! 84 16 97 
Textiles and their products_____.._____. 2, 263 9 47 44 SS 
i ai wh dain nage oidcinlena 633 9 39 52 S4 
Hosiery and knit goods.---........... 361 6 55 40 90 
Silk pes SL SRS Fs 8 oy 196 12 64 24 93 
Woolen and worsted goods_-..........- 220 10 64 26 92 
IES ARE ae a 26 15 15 69 73 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.......- 134 2 42 56 86 
SS | a Se. 214 14 44 42 89 
oo) eee 68 15 37 49 90 
Clothing, women’s................-..- 135 19 53 27 92 
RR TS een eee 77 6 56 38 93 
Corsets and allied garments_-......... | as Sede 47 53 87 
Cotton small wares.............-... on 102 2 25 74 82 
Hats, ade tieadia ied hk cosh sriatahniashe ak ET ick oabexiea 48 52 * 85 
Men’s furnishings.........------------ 53 il 28 60 80 
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Taste 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL’ TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
_ BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN AUGUST, 1932—Continued 











Per cent of estab- 


Average per cent of 

















































Establishments lishments in ; 
reporting which employ- — reported 
ees worked— y 
Industry . 
toa: \* . All op- are 
ota er cen eratin ments 
number | idle | Full time/Part time |. aplish-| operating 
ments | part time 
Iron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery._____.___-_._._-- 1, 030 | 5 12 83 67 62 
Iron EE EL ee 158 | 1l 8 80 57 53 
tin cticwecp wipes e skieréan 35 | ll 9 80 54 49 
Structural and ornamental ironwork -__- 130 | 4 8 88 73 70 
5 ES Si 55 2 4 95 64 62 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-wa- 
ter heating apparatus---._......_._. 85 6 2 92 58 57 
ee Rinidinn nr bo nmpickecensécite tes 114 5 ll 84 69 65 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets------_- | ree 7 93 65 63 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools------- 99 2 23 75 72 63 
Forgings, iron and steel__.........---- tT fF 15 85 64 57 
Piamuers gapoes..s................. 54 6 13 81 73 69 
Tin cans and other tinware.---_....._- 49 4 43 53 87 77 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, or saws). .._.-___-- 106 5 16 79 68 61 
EE See ae eae m Oe Pik ccccuntes 16 84 74 69 
Lumber and allied products__________. 1, 073 7 22 72 74 66 
Lamber, @awiilis....................- 438 i) 14 77 70 64 
TA PORE... 6 oc eccdcceccccccts 285 4 20 76 75 68 
tk a ih atkle dwinen bins 532 6 32 62 79 67 
Turpentine and rosin _._........-...-- 18 11 28 61 87 80 
Leather and its manufactures________- 376 2 32 66 s4 76 
Ea ae 6 ET 127 2 39 59 85 76 
ES SEO A eee 249 1 29 69 83 76 
Paper and printing. -_................_-- 1, 546 1 34 64 83 75 
a 2. eae aeeeces 320 4 28 68 77 68 
EES FORE ee ee 256 (1) 9 91 75 73 
ting, book and job__........_____- 601 (1) 20 79 81 76 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals-- 9} ee 81 19 98 89 
Chemicals and allied products________- 762 2 53 44 90 79 
ll Ae a, il aie ce 79 5 66 29 95 85 
EPS PERE SIPTIP SS EOE EEE 148 5 61 34 93 81 
Petroleum refining._.........-..._.__. 63 5 79 16 98 Bs 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal. ___.._- OF bi cadie 45 55 SU 63 
D ts’ preparations. ............-.. ff Sarees 37 63 91 85 
Ex ey eee on ll oD Sun bint ana 91 83 83 
Paints and varnishes.................. 307 1 45 55 87 77 
ak bi ae addeidminé ie aie 12 17 58 25 90 67 
i arereieuhaeanstnusaiisticdinirine clean TW tndwcuaies 56 44 93 85 
Stone, clay, and glass products_______. 767 14 34 53 79 66 
ES SRA ae EC CESS Ope 71 10 79 11 97 73 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..........-- 291 22 19 59 72 63 
a i el 93 6 15 78 67 61 
Ss ane Ee 131 12 66 22 93 72 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone 
TRS AE RE SS 181 7 26 67 79 70 
Nonferrous metals and their products. 477 2 17 sd 73 68 
Stamped and enameled ware__......--. hic ndiitatend ll 89 75 72 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___. 135 3 16 81 73 68 
Aluminum manufactures__........_-._- hy ST eas 7 93 67 64 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and 
clock movements._...............--.- 19 16 79 64 56 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lan- 
terns, and reflectors. ..............-- 43 2 16 81 76 71 
ie i ET RT fs RE er 13 87 72 68 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, 
es es cnduacen 19 16 32 53 82 72 
a a RES ees 121 2 24 74 73 64 
Tobacco manufactures___.............- 199 5 21 74 79 73 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
PDR hl EDIE LIED 31 3 26 71 81 74 
Cigars and cigarettes.................. 168 5 20 74 79 73 






' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUST hips 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN AUGUST, 1932—Continued ™ 
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Per cent of estab- : 
Establishments lishments in —- per cent of 
reporting which employ- by ime reported 
ees worked— 
Industry oo cer ames ee 
ee Allop- | Estab- 
0 er cent : . ; erating | lishmey 
number idle Full time/ Part time establish- operating 
ments | part time 
Transportation equipment.____..____. 275 5 27 67 78 0 
AMBURGEENB... .~cnvecewere 2-2 cceee ess 150 5 13 82 70 66 
CSS SE a ee ee 24 8 50 42 92 83 
Cars, electric and steam railroad - - - -_- 25 4 20 76 76 7) 
ng RS aS Sees {| hae 13 88 79 “ 
I ic cittinbndiecocukbsemccber 68 6 56 38 93 89 
ee 120 1 28 71 82 15 
Rubber tires and inner tubes-_--------- OS 26 74 81 74 
Rubber boots and shoes. --_---..-...---  ) RS Se 100 90 %) 
Rubber goods, other than boots, 
shoes, tires, and inner tubes-___--_---_- 88 1 31 68 82 73 
Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment..._................- 1, 231 3 19 78 72 66 
Agricultural implements - -.-.......-.-- 61 8 31 61 81 7] 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
I esp ebinhete nnekdieteawaves 175 2 14 * 84 74 70 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water 
| ESD SA Re ee SERS, 212 ee 20 80 75 69 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines.-_......._...__- 34 | 6 35 59 83 | 73 
Foundry and machine-shop products_- 727 | 3 18 79 70 63 
pS RE La 114 | 4 10 86 73 71) 
Textile machinery and parts-_-__._____- 29 | 3 21 76 7 70 
Typewriters and supplies-_-_-____._.___- | ESE SE 33 67 74 f 
PE a a Ree: Sener meee fy ee 48 52 88 78 
Railroad repair shops__________________- 761 1 46 53 1) 50 
Electric-railroad repair shops_________- gp ee eh: 66 34 4 8&3 
Steam-railroad repair shops--.--.-_..---- 418 2 30 68 85 79 
Total, 89 industries_______________- 13, 255 4 40 56 83 71 











Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in August, 1932 


ry THE following table are presented employment and pay-rol! 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals of 
which also appear in the summary table of employment and earnings. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, AND AUGUST, 1931 












































Estab- Employment Pay roll totals ee 
lish- bers (average 
ments Per cent of Per cent of 1929= 100) 
report- change change 
ing in |} Number Amount 
Industrial group both on Au- |of pay roll Au- 
July | pay roll,; July | gust, | (1 week) | July | gust, E Pay 
and | August, |toAu-| 1931, | August, | to Au-| 1931, o) 
Au- | 1932 | gust, |to Au} 1932 | gust, |to Au-| PO¥"| ro" 
gust, 1932 | gust, 1932 | gust, | Ment | Lotals 
1932 1932 1932 
Anthracite mining.___._...____- 160 | 67,212 |+10.5 |—26.9 /$1, 644,300 |+19.8 |—26.6{/ 49.2 41.4 
Bituminous coal mining -_--_---_- 1,145 | 151,795 | +1.3 |—22.9] 1,799,415 | +8.0 |—47.8 59.4 26. 4 
Metalliferous mining --__.____-_- 256 18,310 | —3.1 |—48.7 328, 982 | —2.5 |—59.0] 28.6 16. 5 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
RG 4. catvadecetes ead 628 | 23,853 | +3.4 |—25.8 374, 357 | +2.3 |—46.1 51.1 29. 7 
Crude petroleum producing._._.| 273] 21,793 | +3.6/] —8.0 611, 769 | —3.7 |—23.8; 57.4 42.9 
Telephone and telegraph --_-___- 8, 049 | 274,060 | —1.2 | —9.1 | 7,427,487 | —0.7/|—14.3] 78.1 79. 1 
Power and light..._......_____- 3, 494 | 219,521 | —1.0 |—15.0 | 6,471,438 | —2.5 |—20.3] 81.5 76.7 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and mainte- 
ae LS oces 501 | 136,103 | —2.0 |—12.6 | 3,671,093 | —3.9 |—23.3 | 74.1 62.8 
Wholesale trade__.........___.- 2,688 | 70,494 | —0.2 |—11.7 | 1,903,709 | —2.3 |—23.0]| 76.4 63. 2 
Pe sh sso cok 14, 057 | 311,404 | —2.7 |—11.2 | 6,320,404 | —4.0|—24.4] 72.6 60.7 
pala ES RS CO ee , 580 | 138,361 | —1.1 |—16.4 | 1,862,502 | —3.5|—28.9] 77.6 59. 6 
Canning and preserving - -___--_- 913 | 72,270 |+35. 6 |—30.7 844, 059 |+38.0|—37.3 | 99.0 65. 6 
Sth SR sa as 1,006 | 60,232) —1.7 |—12.5 949, 574 | —3.6|—24.5| 78.9 63. 9 
Dyeing and cleaning._.._______- 398 12,159 | —3.5 |—15.0 219, 200 | —6.2 |—29.6 | 79.5 56. 3 
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Indexes of Employment and Earnings for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


™ Inpex numbers of employment and earnings for 14 nonmanufac- 
turing industries are presented in the following table. These index 
numbers show the variation in employment and earnings in these 
groups, by months, from January, 1929, to August, 1932, with the 
exception of the laundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for 
which information over the entire period is not available. The bureau 
recently secured data concerning employment and earnings for the 
index base year 1929 from establishments in the laundries and the 
dyeing and cleaning groups, and has computed index numbers for 
these two groups, which now appear in this tabulation. The monthly 
collection of trend-of-employment statistics in these two groups did 
not begin until the latter months of 1930 and, therefore, indexes for 
each month of the entire period are not available. 

Taste 2--INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, AND JANUARY TO 


AUGUST, 1932 
[12-month average, 1929= 100] 

































































































































































0 Anthracite mining Bituminous coal mining 
d Month Employment | Earnings Employment Earnings 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1981 | 1932] 1920 | 1980] 1981 | 1932) 1929 ed od 1930 | 1931 1932 
} | 
January....-.---- 105, 7102. 1| 90.6! 76.2100. 7/105. 8| 89.3] 61. 5/106. 4102. 5| 93. 9| 80. 8/106. 1/101. 4| 73.3) 47.0 
February -.------ 106. 0,106. 9} 89. 5) 71. 2122. 1/121. 5)101. 9} 57. 3107. 7,102. 4) 91. 5) 77. 4116. 6/102. 1| 68.3. 47.0 
, gal March..-.....-.-- 98. 0) 82. 6) 82.0) 73.7) 90.8) 78. 5) 71.3) 61. 2:106. 8) 98. 6) 88.8) 75. 2108.6) 86.4) 65. 2) 46.8 
GE EI 100. 7} 84. 1| 85. 2| 70. 1] 88.3] 75.0! 75. 2} 72.0/100. 2| 94. 4} 85.9] 65. 5| 89.2) 81. 7| 58. 6 33.9 
) Se es 103. 7| 93. 8! 80. 3} 66.9} 99. 0] 98.8! 76. 1} 58.0] 96.6] 90. 4) 82. 4) 62.6) 91.9 77.3 54. 4, 30.7 
UD as 92. 9| 90. 8] 76. 1| 53.0} 80.7] 94.3) 66. 7| 37.4) 94.7] 88.4] 78.4) 60.5] 90.0) 75.6! 52.4) 27.3 
URC | 83, 2} 91. 6) 65. 1) 44. 5) 64.7) 84. 0) 53.7) 34. 5) 94. 1) 88.0) 76.4) 58.6) 85. 6) 68.9 m0 4 24.4 
aia ieee 91. 1) 80. 2) 67. 3) 49. 2) 78.4) 78.8) 56.4) 41.4) 95.7) 89. 2) 77.0) 59.4) 92.8) 71.1) 50.6) 26.4 
September. --..-.-- 101. 9} 98. 8} 80.0)_..-- 103. 8} 91. 6} 64. 9)____- 97. 2, 90. 5} 80. 4)_.__- 98. 6) 74.9) 53.6)... 
October.........-- 106. 1) 99. 0} 86. 8)_.._- 133. 9}117. 2) 91. 1).---- 98. 8 91. 8} 81.3'_____ 106. 8} 79. 4) 56. 2)_.... 
November... ..-- 104. 0} 97. 2) 83. 5)... 100. 5| 98. 0} 79. 5)..._- '101. 0} 92. 5} 81. 1|____- 106. 0| 79. 1] 54.6)... 
) December.....--- (107. 1} 99. i , eae 137. 2/100. 0} 78, 4|__-.- 101. 4) 92. 5) 81.2). -_- 108. 2} 77.7| 52.3)_.... 
Average... 100.0) 93.4) 80. 5163. 1/100. 0) 95. 3) 75. 4}! 52, 9100. 0 93. 4) 83 21167 5/100. 0} 81.3) 57. 5)135.4 
Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
JSD .nctnos« | 93. A 95. / 68.3, 49. 3 88. 0 92. 7 55. 0 29. 7 o1.6 79. él 64. 4 48.9) 85.9) 71.9) 50.4) 30.2 
February.........| 94.6 92.3 65.3) 46.9) 91.8) 92. 5) 54. 6) 27.8) 91.9) 79.8) 66.6) 47.4) 88.9) 73. 5) 54.4) 29.6 
BATE eB NeE 97.0) 90.9) 63. 5) 45.0) 99.1) 90.8 52.8) 26. 5) 96.0) 83.0) 70.0) 46.0) 95.0) 80.0) 58. 2) 28.7 
Rinichnmbiitns wis 100. 6} 89. 3) 63.9) 43.3 104. 6) 88.3) 51.4) 25.0) 99. 6] 87. 4) 76.1) 48. 6/100. 5) 85. 4) 62.6) 30.0 
se sin asin besa 100. 8} 87. 5| 62. 4) 38. 3,104. 6) 85.6) 49. 3) 23. 8/104. 1) 90.8) 75.0) 50. 6/107. 1) 90. 2) 62.3) 32.3 
She 2 103. 8) 84. 6} 60.0) 32, 2)105. 6; 81. 6) 46. 1) 20. 1/106. 6) 90. 3) 72. 3) 49. 5)110. 5} 90. 9} 60. 1) 30.0 
Leslie hatipeptctib-w soas 101. 5} 80. 5| 56. 2) 29. 5) 99.0; 71.9) 41.3) 16.9)104. 7 80.9 71.0) 49. 5)104. 7) 85. 5) 57. 3) 29.1 
2 eaieaiiilirgies aie 1103. 2} 79. 55.8] 28. 6100. 1) 71. 0) 40. 2) 16. 5)106. 7) 89. 3} 68.9) 51. 1/110. 3) 85. 8) 55.1) 29.7 
September. .-..._- 1102. 1) 78.1) 55, 5}__._- 102. 0} 69.9} 40. 0)._._- 106. 6} 87.7) 66. 6)_.._- 109. 8} 82. 5} 51. 2)_.._- 
October........... 101. 9} 77. 2) 53. 8)_.._- 103. 1} 68. 6} 37.4)... 103. 6} 84. 7) 64. 5)-.._- 105. 8| 79. 3) 48. 7}_.--- 
November. ..___- 103. 0} 72. 8} 52. 8)...-- 102, 2} 63. 4) 35. 1)... 98. 6] 78. 3) 59. 3)_..__ 96. 0} 66.8) 43. 3)____ 
December... | 98. 5| 70. 1) 51.2). 99, 7} 59.9) 34.3)... 90. 1] 70. 2} 53.9). 85. 4 59. 9} 36.9)... 
Average.__- 1000 83.7 59. 1/139, 1/100. 0, 78.0} 44. 8/23, 3/100. 0) 84 3 67. 4|! 49. 0|100. 0 79.3 53. 4|130. 0 
Crude petroleum producing Telephone and telegraph 
| 
Januery........-- 90. 0| 92.7) 74.8) 54.9) 93.1) 94. ol 71. 3 46. 5, 94. sl01.6 90. 5} 83. 0} 94. 5 105. i 96. 3) 89.1 
, , =a 90. 4 90. 8) 73. 2} 54. 4) 99.0) 88. 6) 70.0) 46.9) 95. 3)100. 2, 89. 2) 82.0) 93.0101. 9) 94. 8) 89.6 
6h aN 89. 6} 89.3) 72. 2) 51.4) 97.4) 91.3) 73. 2) 43. 2) 96. 5) 99. 4) 88. 6) 81.7 98. 7) 105. 8 97.9) 88.2 
"ot 97. 6) 86.8) 69.8) 54. 9) 96. 7| 86. 6) 66.3) 44. 5) 97.8) 98. 9) 88. 1) 81. 2) 98. 3,103. 4 95.0) 83.4 
hitbtnboaese 93. 9) 89. 8) 67.8) 54. 5) 92. 4) 85. 4) 64. 7| 47. 1/100. 4) 99.7 Le 80. 6 99. 4103. 2 94. 1) 82.8 
Sea /104. 1) 90. 2) 65. 0} 54. 2) 99. 4) 87. 1) 62.7) 44. 8/101. 5) 99. 8} 86. 9) 79. 9)100. 0/103. 4) 95. 0) 82.1 
Et eee |106. 0} 89. 9) 65. 3) 55. 4/100. 7) 88. 5] 59. 2) 44. 6,102. 6/100. 0} 86. 6} 79. 1/104. 1/106. 6; 93. 3) 79.6 
August_.........- /113. 2) 87. 7| 62.4) 57. 4/104. 7) 86. 0 56. 3 42, 9}103. 7) 98. 8} 85.9) 78, 1/101. 8102. 5) 92. 3) 79.1 
September_...___ 108. 9} 85. 0} 61. 2/...-- 110, 7} 84. 0} 55, 2).-..- 102. 5} 96. 8} 85, O}...-- 100. 4; 102. 2) 92. 1)_.... 
October_......__. '107. 9} 85. 2} 60. 4)... 100. 1) 82. 6} 54, 4)... 101. 9} 94. 5) 84. 1)_..__ 105. 1/100. 9} 91. 6)_..-- 
November. ______| 101. 1) 83. 6} 57. 6)____- 103. 8} 80. 0} 52.0)... - 101. 9} 93. 0} 83. 5)-_._- 101, 2j 97. 9} 89. 7)_..-- 
December_..._.__ | 97. 0} 77. 4) 58, 2)_.__- 102. 1} 77. 2} 54. 9)_.._- 101. 8} 91. 6} 83. 1)_-__- 103. 9}101. 3} 92. 7|_...- 
Average..../100.0 87.4 ahd tetas tae 85.9 + 7 eS 97.9) 86. 6)180. 7) 100. 0) 102. 9) 93. 7/184. 2 
' Average for 8 months. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR NONMANUFACT; RING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, AND JANUALy T0 
AUGUST, 1932—Continued 
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F Electric-railroad and motor-bus operati 
Power and light and maintenance ? ation 
Month Employment Earnings Employment Earnings 
, 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 1930 1931 | 1939 
* 
January_......_.. 92. 9} 99. 6} 99. 2) 89. 3) 91.7] 99.7] 98.6 88. 4) 99.7) 97.1) 86.9] 79.5] 98.7] 97.8 85. 6) 74.3 
February......._. 92. 6) 98. 8) 97. 8) 87. 2} 91. 8/100. 4] 99. 7] 86.0} 99. 1| 95. 1] 86.6] 78.9] 97.61 95.7 87. 1] 73\¢ 
| RSE 92. 8} 99. 7) 96.7] 85. 5] 94. 5/102. 1/102. 4] 85. 4 97. 0} 94. 4] 86. 4) 77.6] 98.0] 95. 4 88. 1} 7 4 
i 95. 9/100. 7] 97. 1) 84. 8) 95. 5102. 6} 97. 6} 82. 4} 98. 5] 95.2! 86.8] 78.01 99.51 97. | 86. 6) 70, 
|, EE 98. 4/103. 4) 97. 6} 84. 0} 98. 1/104. 5] 98.7 84. 2/100. 4) 95. 2] 85. 91 76. 9/101. 0} 96.0 85. 1] 71.9 
eS 100. 7/104. 6] 97. 2} 83. 2/100. 4/107. 8} 98. 3} 80. 5/101. 2] 94.8 85. 3} 76. 5/101. 7] 97: 0} 84. | go 9 
| _—_ lel RSE 103. 2/105. 9} 96. 7| 82. 3/102. 3/106. 7| 97. 4] 78. 7/102. 2] 95.3 85. 6} 75. 6/101. 9} 95. 6) 83.3) ¢ 
pS ESR RS. 105. 4) 106. 4) 95. 9} 81. 5/103. 8/106. 6] 96. 2 76. 7| 102. 2} 92. 9} 84. 8! 74. 1/102. 0} 92. 1) 81.9) 698 
September_-______ 105. 5}105. 2} 94. 7}_____ 106. 6/106. 1] 94. 3)_____ 101. 4) 91. 8} 84. 0)_____ 101. 5} 90. 5} 81.2 
October.......... 105, 7|104. 8} 92. 7}_____ 106. 0|105. 6} 93. 2)... _- 100. 5} 91. 0} 82. 7)_____ 100. 0} 88. 9} 79.49 
November______- 104, 7/103. 4) 91. 3)_____ 104. 1/103. 7} 93. 3)_.__- 99. 4) 89.3] 81.5)... __ 98. 4) 87.7] 79.7 
December__.____- 102. 5) 103. 2} 90. 3)_____ 105. 8}106. 3) 91.2) 98. 3} 88.8] 79.9)... _- 99. 8] 88. 6) 77.8 
Average____/100. 0|103. 0 95. 6)! 84. 7/100. 0) 104. 3 96. 7}! 82. 8} 100. 0} 93. 4 84. 7/177. 1/100. 0} 93. 5) 83. $169.9 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
} ye 97. 7/100. 0} 89. 5} 81. 8| 96. 7/100. 0} 87.5 74. 1) 99. 2} 98.9} 90.0} 84.3] 99.0) 99.7 89. 4) 78,1 
February _-_-.-___-- 26. 9) 98. 5) 88.2) 80.9] 96.4] 98.3] 88.4 72. 5) 94. 6] 94. 4) 87.1] 80.5! 94.5 96. 0} 86.7) 75 
BERS ADE 97. 3} 97. 7| 87.4] 79.8] 98. 5} 99.7] 89.1] 71.3 96. 2| 93.9) 87. 8} 81.4) 96.1] 95. 5) 97.5) 72 
pS AEBS IES: 97. 9} 97. 3} 87. 4] 78.9) 97.8] 97.9] 85.2] 68.9] 95. 5] 97.3 90. 1] 81. 6} 96.0) 97. 5) 88.3) 79 
_ gh eee | 99. 0} 96. 8] 87. 1] 77. 9] 99. O| 97.4] 84.7 69. 7}. 97. 3} 96. 7] 89.9] 80.9] 97.1 7. 3} 88.0) 71.1 
ae 99. 2} 96. 5] 87. 1] 77. 0} 98. 6) 98. 6] 84. 1] 66.2 97. 4) 93. 9] 89. 1) 79. 4] 98. 6] 96.8] 87.6 68 
> ERR: 100. 4) 96. 0} 86. 8] 76. 6/100. 5| 96. 0} 83. 3} 64. 7] 93. 6 89. 0} 83. 9} 74. 6] 95. 9} 91. 7] 83. 3) 63 
pee 101. 3} 95. 0} 86. 5} 76. 4/100. 0} 93. 6) 82.1 63. 2) 93. 6) 85. 6] 81.8] 72. 6) 95.2] 87.6] 80.3. 60 
September. ______ 101. 9} 94. 8} 86. 1)_____ 103. 3} 93. 6} 81. 4/_____ 97. 6} 92. 0} 86. 6)____- 99. 2) 92. 4) 83.5 
Ocsener............ 102. 9} 94. 2] 85. 2)_____ 102. 7} 92. 9} 79. 9}____- 101. 7} 95. 5} 89. 8}_____ 102. 6} 95. 1) 84.6 
November. ______ 102. 9} 92. 6] 84. 1)_____ 101. 9} 91. 0} 79. 7)_____ 106. 7] 98. 4) 90.9)... 105. 2) 96.8} 85.4 
December.______- 102. 6} 92. 0} 83. 7|____- 104, 7} 91. 3} 77. 8)}_____ 126. 2}115. 1/106. 2}... | 120. 6|107.7| 94.1 
Average.___/100. 0} 96.0) 86. 6/178. 7/100. 9 95. 9} 83. 6)! 68. 8) 100. . 95. 9} 89. 4/179. 4/100. 0 cg 86. 61 70.1 
Hotels Canning and preserving 
January-.......__- | 97. 1}100. 4) 95.0 J 98. 5) 100. 3) 91.0) 73.9) 50.8] 46.1] 48.6 35. 0} 57.3] 50.3) 46.1) 31.8 
February --_____- 99. 8|102. 4) 96. 8} 84. 3/102. 0/103. 8| 93.7} 73.9 48.9) 45.7) 48.3) 37.1) 59.2) 51.5) 48.6 327 
“ Weare 100. 9}102. 4] 96. 8} 84. 0/103. 4/104. 4) 93. 4] 72.4 49. 4) 49. 7| 53.0) 36.3) 54.9) 50.8) 50.3) 31.9 
, See 99. 7;100. 1) 95. 9} 82. 7/100. 6|100. 3] 89.9] 69.6 90. 6| 74. 8} 59. 6) 47.0) 98.9) 72.6) 57.1) 37.9 
pS OS EES 98. 1} 98.0) 92. 5) 80. 1] 98.9] 98. 4) 87.7] 67.0] 62.0 65. 7} 56.0) 40. 5} 71.2! 66.9) 56.0) 36.0 
Mina akc disci 99. 3} 98. 0) 91.6] 78.0] 98.7] 98.1) 85.4 63. 8} 76. 6} 83.0} 70.6) 55.5! 71.9] 81.5) 58. 6 40.5 
a i te 101. 1/101. 3} 93. 3} 78. 4) 99. 8] 99. 8] 85. 2 61. 8/126. 8/126. 3}102. 2) 73. 0/109. 2/112. 7| 74.2 47.5 
pee 102. 6101. 5} 92. 8} 77.6} 99. 4] 98. 6] 83.8 59. 6|184. 8/185. 7/142. 9} 99. 0|180. 1/172. 0/104.7 65.6 
September.._____ 102. 8100. 1} 90. 6}_____ 100. 2} 97. 1} 81. 9]_____ 210. 1,246. 6|180. 1/_____ 207. 9)214. 8)129.4____ 
October.._....._. 100. 6) 97. 5} 87. 4/__. __ 100. 2} 95. 5} 79. 7|____- 143. 3)164. 7/108. 1)____. 134. 5)140. 0} 77.6 
November_______ 100. 0} 95. 2} 84.9)_____ 99. 8} 93. 6) 77. 1)____- 95. 1} 96.7) 60.8)}_____ 91. 6} 82.9) 48. | 
December._.______ 97.7} 93. 5} 83. 1/_____ 98. 9} 91. 5} 75.4).____ 61. 3} 61. 6) 40.7)_____ 63. 4) 57.4) 36.9 
Average... _|100. 0} 99.2) 91. 7/181. 0/100. 0| 98. 5 re ae a tanh 80. 9)! 52. 9/100. 0} 96. 1) 65. 6 ' 40 
| 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
IEEE A A 90. 5) 84.7)... |... 86.6) 76.4)...._|.___. 88.9} 82.1]... ..|.___. 77.7) 65.8 
, A SR RES 00.0 $2.9) .....)..... 85.6) 73. 3).....|.-_.. 87. 4) 80. 5)_..._|.___. 75. 1 62.2 
|” ea ey ee eg J) J ee ee __ & : 2% SRR es 88. - iS a 75. 6) 61.7 
(| SEES ERS ARE REN 90. | Pee Upmann = See ee 2 3 Se a 86. 3) 65.9 
OS SSS ae SES 90. 3} 81. 4)_....)_.._. 86. 5} 70. 6)__.__|_.___ 96. 7] 84. 5j...._|___ 86. 6) 67.3 
pS REE Pat eae 91. Sa ees 87. 1) 68.6)_____|_____ 99. 0} 85. 1)...__|..___ 89. 1) 65.8 
WU tlic ah<6Go%) bCe asks cp 91. 8} 80.3)... _|..._- 4 66. 3)... 2) 98. 6) 82.4)... |. 86. 2) 60.0 
p SSRIS SEE PEs 90. Se Se 84. 6} 63. 9)_____]_____ 93. 5} 79. 5}... _}..__- 80.0) 56.3 
SRS FR Sa ESS Seay | | al EE Se | a Ss a ae 82. 6..... 
RATT BT Ae eS Ee es SS ee eee FS pee se es, 4 
November.......|...._|_____ i MR Reel Sas | ae SESS Raa 2 Ae Re Re 7 ?|.---- 
po ae eee ee RE “Pe a yf VI SR SRR 8 Bee ae eee 67. 9)..... 
Average..__ _ eR ee Se Baie ree ee Bis 2. 92. 7}! 82. 3}100. 0|____- 80. 3163.1 
1 Average for 8 months. ! 
* Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and rai!road 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, Table 1. 
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Trend of Employment in August, 1932, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 

and earnings in August, as compared with July, 1932, in certain 
industrial groups by States. These tabulations have been prepared 
from data secured directly from reporting establishments and from 
information supplied by cooperating State agencies. The combined 
total of all groups does not include building construction data, infor- 
mation concerning which is published elsewhere in a separate tabula- 
tion by city and State totals. In addition to the combined total of all 
groups, the trend of employment and earnings in the manufacturing, 
public-utility, hotel, wholesale-trade, retail-trade, bituminous-coal 
mining, crude petroleum producing, quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
ing, metalliferous mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning groups 
is presented. In publishing data concerning public utilities, the 
totals of the telephone and telegraph, power 7 3 light, and electric- 
railroad operation groups have been combined and are presented as 
one group in this State compilation. Due to the extreme seasonal 
fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that 
during certain months the activity in this industry in a number of 
States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. 
The number of employees and the amount of weekly earnings in J wh 
and August as reported by identical establishments in this industry 
are included, however, in the combined total of “All groups.”’ 

The per cents of change shown in the accompanying tables, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted per cents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups and the groups comprising the total 
of all groups have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite-mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the summary 
table are the fluctuations in this industry by State total. 

Where the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for the 
group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation but 
have been included in the State totals for ‘‘All groups.” Data are 
not presented for any industrial group where the representation in the 
State covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH\: ENTs 
IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1932, BY STATES ~—— 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from report: 


by cooperating State organizations] an 













































































Total—all groups Manufacturing 
State Num- |Number Amount Num- |Number Amount 
ber of | on pay | Per jofpayroll; Per | berof} on pay | Per |ofpayro||' Per 
estab- roll, jcent of} (1 week), jcentof|estab-| roll, jcentof| (1 week), | cent of 
lish- | August, |change} August, |change| lish- | August, |change} August, |c! lange 
ments 1932 1932 ments} 1932 1932 | 
Alabama. .-.-....-- 497 45,921 | +1.1 $472,154 | +3.9 202 31, 666 | +2.3 $318, 745 | 
Arkansas.-_--.--- 452 13, 620 +.6 199, 359 +.3 183 8,829 | +2.8 110, 661 | 
/ ae 362 7,805 | —3.5 157,153 | —7.9 62 2,003 | —4.8 4}, 376 | 
California_-_--_-_- | 1,879 | 225,897 | +9.6 | 5,268,550 | +-8.1 | 1,102 | 144,022 |+-15.7 | 8,173, 433 
Colorado.__-_---- 745 | 27,004 | —5.6 545, 266 | —5.9 119 9, 833 | —1.8 191, 033 | 
Connecticut-__-_- | 1,080 | 116,729 | —2.7 | 2,072,350 | —2.4 665 | 97,531 | —2.6 | 1, 576, 626 
Delaware ----_-- 129 8,067 | —7.0 158, 166 —.9 51 5, 508 | —2.4 106, 980 
District of Col- | 
umbia.-.-.-...- 585 | 28,061 | —2.2 682,300 | —2.9 55 3,812 | —1.2 129, 218 
ee 511 20, 877 —.9 340, 351 | —5.6 132 | 13,397 —.4 178, 387 
Sa 638 63, 210 | +4.1 770, 797 | +3.1 305 49,868 | +4.2 502, 747 
Idaho._.......-- 201| 7,870/+3.9| 148,489; +40] 41! 4,450/+69| 81,01 
SESE SS 11,500 | 262,912 | +1.3 | 5,389,028 | +2.9 | 1,002 | 168, 466 | +2.3 | 2, 864, 275 
ji ee 1,219 | 104, 202 +.2 | 1,802, 546 —.4 585 | 75,003 | —1.9 | 1, 252, 434 
| ele alent 1,111} 41,715| —.8| 779,788|—-1.9| 465] 22546| +.1] 402,891 
SES 2271, 213 40,521 | —.7 824, 398 | —2.1 383 | 21,951 | —1.1 463, 610 
Kentucky-.__..- 818 | 56,116 | +.3| 830,277/+4+2.2/ 218/| 19,854) —.9] 308,586 
Louisiana --._-.-- 502 | 28, 647 | —1.3 431, 642 +.1 222 17,496 | —3.4 238, 044 
peGGee. ........- 569 | 36,581 10.8 609, 307 |+-11.2 188 | 28,209 |+11.3 441,770 
Maryland_-_-_-.--| 1 841 69, 999 —.1 | 1,304,535 | —1.6 448 | 44,842 |3+.9 749, 016 | 
Massachusetts..| 7,900 | 321,201 | +3.5 | 6,800,119 | +1.9 | 1,078 | 144,504 |+12.8 | 2, 502, 522 
Michigan -.--.._- 1,551 | 261,877 | —7.4 | 5,123,431 |—16.9 403 | 198,294 | —8.7 | 3,791,959 
Minnesota-.----_- 975 | 60,191 | —1.4 | 1, 254.737 | —2.8 288 | 29,098 | —4.6 580, 087 
Mississippi-_-__--- 398 9, 104 +.4 | 111,004] +1.2 78 5,153 | +2.1 50, 254 
Missouri.....--- | 1,123 | 98,498 —.1 | 2,001,076 | —1.5 524 55,585 | +.8 | 1,027, 227 
Montana.....--- 297 6,341 +11.9 | 143,814 | +3.9 51 1,937 | +4.4 42, 211 
Nebraska. ...-.-- 670 | 20,770 | —1.5 | 453,705 | —2.0/ 131 10, 268 | —1.4 217, 848 
Nevada-.-__..-... I‘ 136 1, 454 | —6.3 | 40, 533 | —2.8 | 23 287 (4) 8, 477 
New Hampshire) 457 | 32,441 +8.2 | 523,796 |+10.0 | 186| 27,864 | +8.7 425, 540 
New Jersey ---._- 1,469 | 169,635 | —1.5 | 3,646,607 | —2.8 | 5707 | 156,074 | —2.4 | 8, 222, 666 
New sigma 177 4,475 | +.5 | 75,0384; +29) 25 466 | +.4 6, 314 
New York-.---_- 3,455 | 448, 606 +.6 10, 510, 540 —.1 1,623 | 285,868 | +38.4 | 6, 248, 801 
North Carolina_ 854 | 97,674 | +5.6 1, 053, 035 13.1 | 6532) 92,972 | +5.9 977, 568 | 
North Dakota... 262 3,672} —.1 | 82,086 | —2.0 | 59 1, 268 ' +5.1 30, 026 | 
| aaa | 4,718 | 335,816 | —2.6 6,017,891 | —5.6 1, 967 | 242,976 —3.4 | 4,114, 196 
Oklahoma......- 7 24, 541 +.4 515, 806 | —1.3 128 8,765 | +.1 177, 192 
Oregon........-- 580 | 25,748 | —4.7 498,725 | —2.4 159 | 13,607; —.8 234, 468 
Pennsylvania..-| 4,104 | 548,488 | +2.0 | 9,383,940 | +4.0 | 1,728 | 304,965 | +1.7 | 4,374,150 | 
Rhode Island --- 916 | 47,040 |} +9.4 838,105 | +5.3 | 271 35, 664 +13. 5 573, 433 | 
South Carolina... 322 | 39,096 | +7.8 364, 128 | +8.7 175 | 35,770 | +9.3 310, 225 | 
South Dakota__. 156} 5,379| +1.6] 123,961) +.4 | 47| 2,006 | +3.5 35, 625 
Tennessee_.----- 727 | 55,894 | +7.2 731,623 | +8.9 | 273 | 40,040 |+10.7 490, 729 | 
, SD 753 | 61,461 | —.1| 1,180,014 | —1.1| $48 | 25,4841) +.1| 498,746 | 
EE 331 12,008 | —7.7 215, 551 | —5.0 86 3, 353 +.2 67, 857 | 
Vermont_.._-_--- 361 8, 590 —.2 163,075 | —1.5 11/7 4, 198 —-.9 78, 200 | 
Virginia........- 1,237 | 71,223 | +.2 | 1,100,542} +.2 431 | 46,964 | —1.5 695, 212 | 
Washington-.---- 1,178 | 46,279 | —1.2 942, 530 —.5 260 | 21,629 | —1.3 396, 135 
West Virginia-_._| 723 | 72,407 | —1.2 | 1,085,928 | +1.0 189 | 27,423 | —3.4 432, 062 | 
Wisconsin......- | 71,072 | 120,596 | —1.8 | 1,953,089 | +8.3 | 2807 | 92,577 | —1.5 | 1,354,009 | 
Wyoming-.----. | 183 5, 654 | +2.7 134, 058 |+-11.9 28 1,345 | +1.7 40, 7 
1 Includes building and contracting. 5 Includes laundries. 
2 State bureau figures not received. 6 Includes laundering and cleaning. 
3 Weighted per cent of change. 7 Does not include hotels, 


4 No change, 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 





























Wholesale trade Retail trade 
State Num-|Number Amount of Num-|Number Amount of 
ber of| on pay | Per ayroll | Per | berof| onpay | Per } ayroll | Per 
estab- roll j|centof| (1 week) |centof|estab-} roll |centof| (1 week) | cent of 
lish- | August, |change| August, |change} lish- | August, |change| August, |change 

ments; 1932 1932 ments; 1932 1932 
Alabama....-.-...-- 15 547 | —1.1 $14, 073 | —2.6 64 1,594 | —1.6 $24,321 | —4.6 
Arkamsas.....----- 17 464) —2.3 18,143 | —2.2 159 1,539 | —.9 27, 579 —.9 
Asta 63.5058 21 165 | —6.2 4,447} —5.1 172 1,352} —.4 23,469 | —1.0 
California_.......- 68| 4,583) —.1| 184,738 | —2.1 94| 22,997 | +1.4| 462,485| +.7 
Colorado...-..----- 28 715 | —2.3 20, 864 | —7.8 278 3,949 | —2.9 84,730 | —6.4 
Connecticut-_--.-- 58 1,221 | —1.2 34, 187 | —2.3 128 4,887 |—10.0 103,602 | —7.0 
Delaware--_-.-.--- 9 166 (4) 4,845 | +2.5 12 159 | —7.0 2,368 | —15.5 
District of Co- 

OS Sa 29 396 | +.3 12,885 | —.6 405 9,590 | —2.4 204,762! —47 
i, ae 50 742 —.3 18, 636 | —1.4 81 901 | —2.7 17, 308 —7.0 
a Saas 30 372 | —3.4 10,353 | —3.3 33 1,905 | —4.1 31, 205 +.3 
i eo 7 114 | +2.7 3,348 | —1.0 66 644 | —2.1 11, 832 —.6 
i jae 15 869 | +2. 4 21,129| +.7 69 | 16,004| —.8 881,675 | +1.1 
cin 64 1, 262 (4) 32, 134 | —2.8 188 , 587 | —2.2 100,314 | —3.9 
OE 34 1,012 | —1.7 26,437 | —3.5 125 3,045 | +1.4 53,589 | —26 
Remeetes......-... 55 1,717 | +5.1 32,701 | —1.8 214 3,991 | —1.2 69,858 | —5.8 
Kentucky--.---.---- 21 476 | —.6 9,675 | —.3 30 1,403 | —9.2 21,715| -—6.8 
Louisiana. -......-- 23 578 | —3.8 12,673 | —1.2 53 2,803 | +.6 40,869 | —1.6 
_ ee 17 490 | —.2 11, 404 | +2.1 69 1,079 | —1.4 20, 000 —.1 
Maryland. ..-....- 85 791 | —1.7 17,648 | —2.6 85 4,665 | —2.9 78, 341 —7.3 
Massachusetts....| 674 | 14,104 | —1.2 82,066 | —2.4 | 4,082 | 54,862 | —3.3 | 1,182, 241 —3.9 
Michigan... -.-...-- 7 1,884 | +.4 287 | —2.1 245; 10,043 | —6.2 212,398 | —5.6 
Minnesota. --....-- 64 3, 934 —.7 109, 424 | —2.0 284 6, 487 —.2 119, 971 —3.1 
Mississippi_------- 5 115 | —1.7 2,339 | —1.6 60 427 | —4.9 4,975 | —11.7 
Missouri | Ses TE 57 4,956 | —.5 123,436 | —1.4 134 5,343 | —.1 110,755 | —2.1 
Montana...-.-.-. a8 12 215| —.5 , 303 | —1.6 56 760 | —.5 16,613 | —1.3 
Nebraska- -------- 31 914) —1.1 25, 162 | —2.3 162 1,559 | —4.1 29,869 | —6.9 
_— * a 8 94) —6.0 3,575 | —4.4 31 257 | —2.7 7,086 | —5.5 
New Hampshire - - 15 162 (4) 4,344; —.2 60 584 | +2.1 10,281 | —1.9 
New Jersey... ---- 28 593 | +.5 18,502 | —.1 429 6,984 | —1.2 152,312, —2.6 
New Mexico- - ---- 5 72 | +1.4 2,411 | —4.9 48 277 | —3.1 5,804 —3.2 
New York......-- | 182 5,464) +.5 174, 638 | —1.5 515 | 41,216 | —2.4 917,696 | —4.0 
North Carolina - _- 18 257; —.8 6,258 | +.8 175 655 | +1.1 10, 921 +.5 
North Dakota-.._. 16 221; —.5 6,444 | —4.7 40 358 |—11.4 5,719 | —16.4 
SSR 230 4,849 | —1.3 126, 954 | —3.6 | 1,530 | 28,306 | —2.8 541,349| —4.9 
Oklahoma......--- 49 739 | +2.4 19,611! +.3 108 1,512 | —2.1 27,702 | —6.1 
Ovens .s...... 54 1, 280 | —3.0 35,775 | —2.5 92 1,694 | —1.0 34,672 | —6.2 
Pennsylvania. - -.. 134 3, 502 | —1.1 95,069 | —1.7 340 | 22,825 | —7.5 451,834 | —7.7 
Rhode Island -.-.-- 41 982 | —3.0 24,611 | —2.6 514 4,769 | —1.6 102,263 | —3.7 
South Carolina._.. 18 268 | +6.8 004 | —.6 15 372 | —3.9 3,733 | —1.5 

Bek ie 10 129; +.8 3,798 | —2.1 14 223 |—10.4 3,251 | —4.4 

ae 34 592, —.7 12,221 | —4.3 55 2,971 | —5.2 49,687 | —1.4 
On dalibce 137 2,706 | —3.5 74,720 | —2.7 85 6,338 | —3.7 116,519 | —1.1 
. SS 16 494 | —1.6 12,191 | —1.7 81 528 | —4.2 13,314 | +4+3.1 
raat 5 122; +.8 3,015 | —1.4 45 471 | —4.5 8,571 | —2.0 
Saree 43 1,218 |+49.3 , 702 |+15. 4 474 4,370 | —3.1 7 —9.1 
ae 95 2,196 | —1.1 61,575 | —1.7 465 5, 884 | —2.7 114,047 | —3.6 

einibis 35 550 | —5.8 15, 568 | —7.0 48 884 | —9.7 15,971 | —6.1 

ae 41 1,725 | +1.2 88,049 | +7.7 61 6, a —3.8 109,890 | —4.7 
ee 8 57 (*) 1,739 | —2.1 42 —2.6 5,819 | —1.4 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
Num- |Number Num-|Number 
State ber of | on pay | Per —— a Per | ber of| on pay | Per ere 4 Per 
estab- | roll Au- | cent of an Fi ‘Ay.(Cent of] estab- | roll Au- | cent of aw Ba A | cent of 
lish- gust, jchange t, 1932 change} lish- gust, j|change ust 1939 |¢! inge 
ments} 1932 gust, ments| 1932 gust, 
Alabama.......--- 8 676 |+27.1 $5, 528 |+24. 1 8 680 | —0. i $4, 199 | +29. 6 
Askouess.......... 9 124 |+10.7 Se 1 | Se we eee een ie eke: 
PS ee SS LS Fee SS ee 17 2,401 | —4.9 44,503 | —16.7 
California......... 29 622 +.2 12,215 | —9.9 19 1, 368 +.8 36, 205 +3.3 
0d See See Sees ee Cee Fs eee 14 580 |—18.1 15, 136 | —20, 4 
Connecticut-_...__- 10 215 |+58. 1 Sf EE | See ORR lees eo ee ee 
(EE SS A SARS SR SE eee SS) ee eee Re 1 ae eS 
District of Colum- 
BRA ee a ee Oe eee eS ee ee eee Re Seer ae 
pees 6 567 | —2.4 * Seek) eae eee SS i eos 
ee 19 1,096 | +7.5 SY Pe. YF eee eee Sas. Se, 
EPS Lee ee ee eee Cee 11 1,586 | —.5 33,959 | +1.2 
) SEE ae 26 703 | +1.3 ik ROSE Pek ee eee eee ee 
pS eee 38 1,968 | —.3 8 Fo SU eee eee OS aa a 
Eres 17 395 | +8.5 & + ° 4 ¢ Pee Rae ee a 
| ee 22 949 | —1.9 20, 764 | +2.6 12 26 (4) 398 | —1.7 
Kentucky---_------ 27 913 |+20.9 3 RS ERS SSS OO ee oe ae 
Louisiana......... 4 495 | +9.5 8 RS SES Se Ses eee ee a 
jE ee ae 7 365 |+111.0 (&@ f° 8 2 Se See ieee a Saree ss 
Maryland_......-- 16 $27 | +7.9 if j) ae > See LES SER Pea a 
pO ES See Se a eee Se RES See Nee Lee neo "= 
Michigan. -.....-- 22 632 | +2.4 8,747 | +7.0 43 3, 894 | —8.3 | 41, 786 +7. ( 
Minnesota---_._-_- 7 +2.0 4, 264 |+11.7 22 672 | +8.4 8,863 | +1. 
Mississippi-_------_- 3 38 |+111.1 EE Se a ee ee Spe = 
0, SE 12 280 |+59. 1 3, 319 |+16.0 12 1,022 | +3.5 | 18, 915 +3.6 
Montana.-......... 4 22 |+15.8 308 |+-23. 2 16 115 | +9.5 | aoe | +18.0 
Nebraska-.--...-_--- 3 91 |-—31.1 eR 8 Fe eee eee a ee | ee etaetapiieailitaien = 
SR ES eee TE PLS el aes 15 155 |—14.8 4,804} —3 
New Hampshire - - 9 144 |+22.0 eR. * See eee eee fa 
New Jersey ------- 3 23 |—46.5 8 eee eee ee eae SS 
: ) OO RE ee ae! ES Eee. eS 5 846; +.6 | 16,195 | +12.7 
Now Yee. 2....- 43 2,087 | +3.3 ee | ee Se ee oes oe a = 
North Carolina - __, 4L_ 55 | —1.8 — Fee | PR eS eee BE ress a 
OS RRS SS Ts EE SS See wes . BRASS RS Sees a 
a See 66 2,018 | +6.2 FF Fe ft [eee SSeS eee Sl oe Se 
Oklahoma. -.----_-_- 4 59 | —3.3 732 | —4.9 30 564 | +3.9 | 8,411 | +22.8 
0 ee Se fae eee ee ae | eRe: 6 96 |—15.8 2, 134 | —15.7 
Pennsylvania- -- -- | 65 2, 572 | +2.7 30, 842 |+10. 2 |.....-- SSS ES ee ae ee 
Rhode Island ---_- eee PPR TS ees BPE ARES CE RR ne ———- 
South Carolina____| 8 139 | —6.1 es Sa 228 See ORE Te BS ae ae : 
South Dakota----_- 5 40 |+-53.8 | a FE ee 
‘Tennessee____---_- 22 1,080 | +3.3 13, 576 | +8.9 4 194 |+10.9 2,372} —3.4 
; Se ee 13 574 | —3.9 me RE g Ce SO ee 4 ee Se ee ' 
. GS SS ee ees as eR eR ll 2,018 | —4.5 31, 555 —1.9 
Vermont........-- 38 2,070 | —1.8 ce eee Se ee Ee) 
, 0 a 16 893 +.9 & FF  f pee ee es eee 
: Washington_-___-__- 5 179 | +1.7 ee fee SET PRUE Nie Ti 
West Virginia_-_-_- 8 409 | +2.8 re fee ee eee! eae eles pees a. 
Wisconsin_____.__- 13 119 |—87.0 1,605 |\—44.6 |_...-.-|_-.-.-.-- MRE SRT ST az, 
& , 5. ee CE ES RGA. CVE, Tae Ga oN eS 
{ 
7 4 No change. 
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Bituminous coal mining 


Crude petroleum producing 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
on pay 
roll 
August, 
1932 


Per 
cent 
of 


change 


Amount 
of pay roll 
(1 week) 
August, 
1932 


y 


Num- 
ber of 


lish- 
ments 





California.....---- 
Colorado...------- 








KeGNGRaicce.---- - 


Kentucky-.------- 
Louisiana... -- ae 


Massachusetts - - -. 


Michigan 
Minnesota--...--.- 
Mississippi-_-._----- 


New Hampshire - - 
New Jersey --.--- 


North Carolina _ “2 
North Dakota. - .- 


Pennsylvania_ 6 
South Carolina___- 
South Dakota._..- 























-—<s-ee- 


Number Per Amount 
on Pay | cent of pay roll 
“ roll ‘ of q — 
ugust, ugust, 
1932 "|°Pange| “1939 
any Oi ar ey 
"4,179 | —3.0 | 129, 374 
eo 136| —1.4| 3,067. 
32 | +6.7 511 
29; +32] 29, 510 
183 | —1.1 3, 591 
188 |+11.2 4, 971 
Berge. 50 /+22.0| 1,236 
ee 29|4+52.6| 865 
172 | —7.0 4,114 
ay 58 |-13.4| 975 
4,528 | +.2 117, 375 
reee | 352|-—2.8| 9,040 
6,687 | +4.7| 249,181 
gare 386} —.5| 9,123 
a 68 |+13.3| 2,014 
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Public utilities Hotels 
Num-/|Number Amount Num-|Number Amount . 
State ber of | on pay = of pay roll ba! ber of | on pay pai of pay roll} ** 
ab . roll |. of ( a week) | “of ab id roll |. of a week) 37 
ish- | August, ugust, - ugust, August, |..~ 
ments| 1932 ’|°Bange| “j939 ” |change} nents} 1932 "|°hange) “i939 [chang 
— } ————____ 
Alabama........-- 123 1,966 | —.6 42,167 | —1.4 27 1,179 | —9.9 10, 255 | —s 
Arkansas........-- | 50 1,185 |—15.1 29,143 |—13.4 17 822 +.8 8, 914 — 
Arizona...-------- | 67| 2331| —26 35,480 | —1.2 13 308 | —1.3 4,509 | —7 
Caliernaa......... 42 48,579 —.2 | 1, 387, 586 +.3 264 11, 354 +.5 187,379 | +2 
oo” eee 196 | 5,613 | —1.4 144, 689 | —4.5 33 1,301; +.8 | , 606 | +1, 
Connecticut__..._- 145 | 10,080 | —1.0 309,813 | —6.0 34 1, 139 —.2 14, 839 2 
Delaware... _....- 2; 41,113 | +15 29, 804 +.8 6 249 | —4.6 2, 923 —3. 
District of Colum- 
esi sicaiaiitnc 22; 8,285) —1.6 244,790; —.4 51 3, 536 | —3.9 51,335 | —6 
| eae REN 184 4, 093 —.8 107,381 | —4.7 35 650 | —5.0 6, 828 | —10 
Georgia........... 186 | 6,804/ —2.2/ 192,902) —-21/ 35] 1,496) -6.0/ 12,330/ —10 
a 57 728 —.5 14,029 | —5.7 15 246 | —7.9 3,399 | —9 
tl iaticteminis 63 | 67,448 | —1.4] 1,844,397 | —2.6 849 8,126 | —3.6 125,539 | —9 
ee 133 6,407 | —2.3 170, 342 +.4 60 2,552 | —1.0 28,082 | —4 
| (> ea 73 9,958 | —1.3 227,552 | —1.7 50 1,885 | —2.3 19,406 | —5 
| 402 8,196 | —1.3 180, 511 | —3.2 36 808 | —2.4 7,888 | —5 
Kentucky........- 304 7,102 | —1.1 168, 365 | —2.3 39 1,701 | —1.7 18,051 | —4 
Louisiana....._._- 152 4, 456 —.5 106, 411 —.1 24 1,841 | —4.4 19,822; —7 
RATA 170 2,875 | —4.3 80,757 | —2.8 31 1, 814 |+18.4 24,043 | +21 
Maryland__.__.-.- 92 12,720 | —1.2 $64,278 | —1.3 24 1,159 | —2.65 14,896 | —1 
Massachusetts___.| % 138 45,768 | —2.0 | 1,309, 282 | —3.3 105 4 —3.3 87, 088 —6 
Michigan____._-_- 407 | 23,047|-—27| 653,507} -44| 78| 4,501/422/ 56,871| -3. 
Minnesota_______- 200 13, 106 | —1.4 352, 183 | —1.1 63 2, 962 —.8 36, 568 —4, 
Mississippi_.__.._- 213 2, 224 | +1.0 42,772 —.6 22 628 | —2.9 5, 295 —2. 
a 222 | 22,242 | —3.3 600, 247 | —3.7 82 4,350 | —2.9 50, 042 | —13. 
Montana__.._.._- lll| 1,904) —.3 , 646.) —.2 17 270 | +3.8 4,084 | —2. 
Nebraska. ....-.-- 296 5,738 | —2.4 152, 291 +.4 32 1,475 | +2.3 15, 585 —6 
PRS a 40 382 |—14.5 10,949 | —6.5 14 213 | +3.9 4, 083 +3 
New Hampshire - - 143 2,131 |} —1.3 59, 679 +.6 26 1, 218 |+21.1 13, 985 | +40 
New Jersey ___..-- 278 22,488 | —1.8 664,108 | —2.3 95 6,147 | +9.5 81, 217 +7 
New Mexico-__-_--- 54 521 —.2 11, 485 +.1 16 319 | —1.2 3, 355 —4. 
New Yoeuk.......-. 903 | 109,706 | —1.2 | 3,388,265 | —2.7 282 | 30,457 | —1.5 473, 620 —4. 
North Carolina... 76| (1,749 | —1.6 37, 544 | +1.1 35 1,316 | +1.5 11, 724 — 
North Dakota__..- 117 1,217 | —1L.1 31, 383 +.2 17 334 —.6 3, 721 -—7 
GBS eae 493 34, 537 | —2.2 884, 402 —.6 173 9, 388 | —2.7 119, 112 —§ 
Oklahoma........- 240} 5,684) —26{ 131,231! —1.0 41 793 | —2.5 7,516 | —5 
Ea 187 5, 816 —.3 150, 704 | —1.1 42 1,110 | +2.2 15, 800 —! 
Pennsylvania___-- 706 | 61,172} —1.1 | 1,701,602 | —2.8 194 9,949 | —4.2 124, 619 —6 
Rhode Island ___-- 35 3,481 | —2.5 103, 863 | —2.6 26 699 | +2.6 8, 241 —4 
South Carolina__.- 71 1, 686 | —3.7 36, 538 | —4.2 17 330 | —6.2 2,481 | —11 
South Dakota____. 57 887 | +1.6 23, 845 | +1.3 14 312 | +2.3 3, 681 —2 
Tennessee........- 254 5,021; —.8 113,725 | —1.3 42 2,256 | —3.3 20,273 | —6 
I oki dnibcisitusces-aits 131 6,813 | +.4 190, 943 —.1 44 2,969 —.6 36, 263 - 
1 ARERR. 2 1, 838 —.1 38,738 | —1.3 14 517 | —5.5 7,307 | —12 
io... 2——ee 121 +.7 23,860 | +.1 26 588 10.7 6, 518 +8. 
nipidladideariuiieieni 153 5,818 | —(1%) 145, 841 | —1.3 39 2,014 | —3.8 23, 003 —4. 
Washington cael 202 10, 193 | +1.2 279, 593 +.3 58 2, 074 —.6 25, 689 -—3 
West Virginia____- 126 6,102 | —1.3 160, 584 | —2.9 41 1,114 —.9 12, 640 —3 
Wisconsin.........| %42} 11,166 | —1.1 $09,078 | —1.9 842 1,257 | —1.7 (12) ak 
Wyoming......... 48 437 | —2.2 11, 077 —.7 12 200 | +4.2 3, 026 —2 






































4 Includes restaurants. 

§ Includes steam railroads. 

10 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

1! Includes steam railways and express. 
13 Data not supplied. 
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| Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
State Num-|Number Amount Num-|Number Amount 
ber of} on pay | Per |ofpayroll| Per | berof| on pay | Per jofpayroll| Per 
estab-| roll j|centof| (1 week) | centofjestab-| roll | centof| (1 week) | cent of 
lish- | August, change} August, jchange} lish- | August, change} August, |change 
ments} 1932 1932 ments} 1932 1932 
YY 4 417 | —5.0 $3,841 | —4.6 4 196 | +4.8 $1,912 | -—8.7 
Arkansas...--....- 19 605 | —.2 6,154 | —3.2 3 $2 |—11.1 400 | -9.1 
APIRfeevenosutas 8 227 | —4.2 = a & 5 CE ea Sa 7 | SS Eee 
California..-...--- 1373 5,776 | +.6 4 Sa | RR BOE EE Pe 8 SRN Se 
ColetaGQsnncsscece ll 858 —.8 12,776 | —3.8 9 148 | +.7 2,874 | —5.2 
Connecticut......- 28 1,360 | —3.1 23, 580 | —3.5 11 284 | —4.7 6,352 | —8.4 
Delaware. -...---.. 4 315| —.3 4,819 | —3.0 3 40 | —4.8 648 | —4.6 
District of Colum- 

Wc sdsacdenowns 16 2, 306 | —2.4 36, 527 | —4.1 6 130 | —5.1 2,683 | —8.5 
,. SSaren 9 458 | —.7 9 RL 5 Pees ee eaes! a. ces it ate 
GENEL. ccckittapexe 13 690} +.3 6, 601 | —5.4 5 131 | —9.0 1,515| —6.6 
a eT SO Oe A ee ee a He 
| lla 13 2/ 1,355 | —4.4 FN FE Sf eR RE, OLD SS Pe 
[eGR cb iedcencee 20 1,592 | —2.6 20, 788 | —9.0 9 160 | —9.6 2,580 | —11.1 

NN RS Ee ee 3 219 —.5 & eS 3 ee eee ee eae eee 
ee 36 1,102 | —3.4 12,021 | —6.0 3 13 | —7.1 186 | —12.3 
Kentucky.-.-.--.-.- 18 825 | —2.1 10, 739 | —5.4 5 224 | —2.6 3,324) —2.2 
iF | a. as a A eS: Ae & AEE Sn ee, DE! Ee ed. ty 
PR Ldssonayeo~ 22 564 | +2.0 2 24. © 5 ae eee een eee ee 
Maryland......-.-.- 25 1,981 | —1.4 29, 807 | —8. 9 820 |\—11.9 4,152 | —14.6 
Massachusetts. - -- 105 5,604 | —1.4 61,308 | —2.8 122 1,984 | —1.8 85, 488 —3.8 
Michigan-...-...-.- 22 1,524 | —4.8 19, 148 | —8.4 17 565 |—11.7 9, 563 | —24.6 
Minnesota. -....-.- 14 823 | —1.1 13, 671 | —4.6 ll 311 -.3 5,752 | +1.6 
Mississ — ly Masses 7 382] (4) ae t MEO b..cccncestdeeibbiaebeanbiintenteeeahae 
Missouri.......... 35 2,516 | —4.0 , 269 | —5.7 15 425 |} —5.8 7,143 | —11.2 
Montana.........- 15 342 | —2.0 8 | SE RS eS Pe ey: pe 
Nebraska... .-..-..-.. 7 469 | +2.9 7,006 | —3.7 5 129 | —.8 3,109 | —1.1 
NOVEGRS cho <seccsn 4 59 | +1.7 1,365 | +7.5 |....... ESE CS en ee 
New Hampshire...| 16 314 | +1.0 4,983 | —2.2|__.___- Beets ie OMNES SoEEeEatS exetEs 
New Jersey. -..---- 26 3, 132 | +3.0 64,974 | +1.6 8 329 | —5.5 9,751} +1.7 
New Mexico-.-.--- 5 242 | +5.7 ES, . gh a eae et Ey WEeemeeeeo onan (Meee, ae 
New York. ......- 70 6, 761 | —4.3 119, 211 | —5.0 19 569 | —6.1 11,976 | —6.5 
North Carolina... 12 737| —.8 AL YES ES ES ey, er HS Ae. vee 
North Dakota..._- il 252 | —1.9 4,372 | —2.5|....... REL AE CSD UE AEST ee sam 
| iS. aE 81 4,518 | —3.7 70, 044 | —5.9 48 1, 664 | —4.8 27,001 | —11.0 
Oklahoma......-.-.- 7 57~ | —1.0 7,105 | —6.4 3 162 |} —1.2 2, 273 —2.1 
i a 4 320; —.3 5,019 | —2.5 5 50 (4) 1, 095 +.3 
Pennsylvania -.-.-_- 43 3, 284 | —3.3 50, 355 | —6.8 26 1,250 | —2.5 20,682 | —6.7 
Rhode Island. -.._- 21 1,135 | —1.6 19, 741 —.6 6 292 | +2.1 5,600 | +2.6 
South Carolina_..- s 330 | +4.8 8 fo Se See: etna: eras laa 
South Dakota..__- 7 148 | —1.3 o Fi 1 ee 6 eee Eee ree eee 
Tennessee........- 13 942 | —.6 8,374 | —3.9 4 38 | —2.6 573 | +41.1 

eS aS iy ee 25 1,313 | —3.0 15,955 | —5.3 17 395 | —2.5 6, 431 —2.7 
J “Seagal 7 519 | —3.2 7,195 | —4.3 7 117 | —3.3 2, 094 —3.3 
Vermeat.....c...... 5 80 | —3.6 1,049 | +4.0 3 26 (4) 490 .0 

Serer ee 14 958 | —1.2 11, 336 | —1.8 23 323 | —3.6 4, 933 —7.2 
Washi eae 14 737 |4+-13.4 12, 367 | —9.4 15 226 | -+3.7 3,910 | —7.1 
West Virginia..._. 19 660 | —1.9 9,135 | —3.8 8 161 —.6 2, 461 —3.7 
Wisconsin......... 13 26 943 | —2.7 pe PY Ff Ss BS ON ESR Fee 
Wyoming-........ 4 1ll | +7.8 OS 6 RRS SOR h A eS LO 
4 No change. 
13 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 


Employment and Earnings in August, 1932, in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


Ik THE following oe are presented the fluctuations in employ- 


ment and earnin yey 1932, as compared with July, 1932, 
for 13 cities of the nited tes having a population of 500,000 or 
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over. These changes are computed from reports received from identj- 
cal establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the bureau’s survey, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
financial institutions, insurance offices, and other establishments in 
these cities for inclusion in these totals. Information concerning 
employment in building construction is not available for all cities at 
this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN AUGUST, 1932, AS COMPARED 
WITH JULY, 1932 



































| 
| Number | Number Amount of pay roll | 
. | lishments ae dg 
Cities j t cent of | cent of 
“iat bothe August change | August | change 
months | July, 1932} “i939 | July, 1932 | 1982 a 
New York City-__..-...--.- 2, 013 275, 799 280, 474 +1.7 | $7, 739,380 | $7,770,154 | +0.4 
EE IES eS Bs 1, 837 177, 654 179, 857 +1.2 4, 080, 599 4, 088, 882 | ) 
Philadelphia, Pa____..-_-- 666 114, 542 114, 306 —.2 2, 440, 244 2, 432, 942 | —.3 
Detroit, Mich__....------- 583 202) 735 183,074 | —9.7| 4,965,891 | 3,906,958 | —21.3 
Los Angeles, Calif.......-- 546 50, 005 50, 488 +1.0 1, 193, 014 1, 196, 726 +3 
Cleveland, Ohio_..-.-.---- 1, 046 77, 360 75, 428 —2.5 1, 547, 787 1, 509, 858 —2.5 
ES 498 63, 387 62, 992 —.6 1, 338, 686 1, 323, 153 —1.2 
Baltimore, Md-_--....------ 553 43, 902 43, 261 —1.5 866, 133 846, 219 —2.3 
a 2, 960 80, 653 81, 595 +1.2 2, 010, 297 1, 992, 148 —.9 
Pee, Fe...+.......- 334 46, 646 44, 669 —4,2 928, 556 867, 845 —6.5 
San Francisco, Calif_..-._- 897 38, 052 39, 201 +3. 0 931, 485 943, 860 +1.3 
Sn 273 34, 824 32, 971 —5.3 773, 899 728, 106 —5.9 
Milwaukee, Wis___...-.--- 472 33, 599 33, 068 —1.6 628, 933 628, 642 (1 
| | 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Employment in Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
August, 1932 


HE number of workers on the Federal pay roll at the end of 
August, 1932,-was 11,597 less than at the end of August, 1931. 

Comparing August with July, 1932, there was a gain of 2,308 
employees. This was entirely due, however, to an increase in the 
number of temporary employees in the War Department outside of 
Washington, D. C. 

These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The data as shown in the table below are compiled 
by the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, where they are assembled. 
They are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published 
here by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission, and in compliance 
with the direction of Congress. No information has as yet been 
collected relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of the im- 
portance of Washington as a government center, the figures for the 
District of Columbia and for the Government service outside the 
District of Columbia are shown separately. 

At the end of August, 1932, there were 575,366 employees in the 
executive civil service of the United States. Of this number, 535,980 
were permanent employees and 39,386 were temporary employees. 
In the interval between August 31, 1931, and August 31, 1932, 
there was a loss of 0.8 of 1 per cent in the number of permanent 
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employees and a loss of 15.9 per cent in the number of temporary 
employees. The loss of total employees was 2.0 per cent. 

The number of employees in the District of Columbia showed a 
decrease of 5.0 per cent in August, 1932, as compared with August, 
1931. Permanent employees in the District of Columbia showed a 
slight increase comparing these two periods. This increase was 
caused by the taking on of new employees by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Exclusive of this agency there was a decrease 
in the number of permanent Government employees in the District of 
Columbia. ‘The number of temporary employees decreased 59.1 per 
cent comparing these two periods. There was a decrease of 0.4 of 1 
per cent in Federal employees in the District of Columbia comparing 
August with July, 1932. 

During the month of August, 1932, 21,421 were hired in the entire 
Federal service and 19,113 were separated from the service on account 
of resignation, termination of appointment, death, retirement, or 
other causes. This indicates a net turnover rate of 3.33 for the 
month. The turnover rate for the District of Columbia was 0.51. 

On August 31, 1932, there were 67,259 employees on the Govern- 
ment pay rolls in the District of Columbia. Of this number, 64,795 
were permanent and 2,464 were temporary workers. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST, 
1931, AND JULY AND AUGUST, 19321! 























| District of Columbia | Outside the District Entire service 
Item Per- | Tem- | Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
ma- po- | Total| ma- | po- | Total ma- po- Total 
nent | rary 2) nent = rary? nent | rary? 

Number of employees: | 
an bas pind win 64,791 6,026 70,817 475,341 40,805 516, 146, 540,132 46,831 586, 963 
July, 1932____- Eden pty 1 65,098 2,454 67,552 472,900 32,606 505,506 537,998 35,060 573, 058 
Ana. ES es ee ..---| 64,795 2,464, 67, a 471,185 36,922 508, 107) 535, - 39, 386, 575, 366 

Gain or loss: | 
August, 1931-August, 1932___- +4 —3, 562 —3, 558) —4, 156 —3, 883 —8, 089| —4, 152 —7, 445 —11, 597 
July, 1932—-August, 1932___---- —303 +10; —293) —1, 715 +4, 316) +2,601| —2, 018 +4,326 +2, 308 

Per cent of change: | 
August, 1931-August, 1932__..| +(%) | —59.1) —5.0) -0.9) —9.5) -—16) -08 —15.9 -20 
July, 1932-August, 1932._.....; —0. 5) +0.4 -0.4 —0.4, +13.2 +0.55 —0.4 +12.3) +04 

Labor turnover, August, 1932: | 
eS Se 96 285 381 1,698 19,342 21,040 1,794 19,627, 21, 421 
RT RE MERE 9S 399 275 674 3,413 15,026 18, 439 3,812 15,301; 19, 113 





Turnover rate. ............-.-- ; ©@§£15 11.18 © 5 0.36 43.22 3. es 0.33 41.11) 3. 33 











! Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping 
certain classes of employees previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia 68 
mail contractors and special-delivery messengers were eliminated from the enumeration in May, 1932, and 
in the service outside the District of Columbia 35,800 star-route and other contractors, clerks in charge of 
mail contract stations, clerks in third-class post offices, and special-delivery messengers were eliminated in 
April, 1932, and 835 collaborators of the Department of Agriculture in June, 1932. In the table, in order to 
make the figures comparable for all the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these employees 
was the same in August, 1931, as in the month they were dropped from the tabulation (actual figures not 
being available from the Civil Service Commission), and the data for this month have been revised accord 
ingly in this table. 

? Not including field service of the Post Office Department. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Employment in Building Construction in August, 1932 


| Sign et re in the building construction industry de- 
: creased 1.9 per cent in August as compared with July, and earn- 
ings decreased 3.6 per cent. These figures are based on pay-roll 
reports received from 10,464 firms engaged on building operations in 
34 States and the District of Columbia. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING Cun. 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JULY AND AUGUST, 1932 









































Num- {| Number on pay Ament of pay roll 
ber roll— eck)— 
I lit 4 ee Per cent Per cent 
y in Be of change ofchange 
both July August July August 
months 
Alabama, Birmingham. ---.......--- 69 528 440 —16.7 $7, 234 $6, 219 —14.0 
California: 
| EE 26 1, 708 1, 638 —4,1 38, 572 34, 234 —11,2 
San Francisco-Oakland !._.__._- 30 995 954 —4.1 20, 980 22, 061 +5,2 
Other reporting localities 1__.._. 25 603 596 —1.2 12, 385 13, 492 48 9 
NS ETE | 188 709 699 —14 16, 424 13, 876 —15.5 
Connecticut: 
I 5, ccossiaitis tetpinsionindscrrawes 127 632 529 | —16.3 15, 815 13, 395 —15.3 
ss: EE ere 230 1, 155 1, 127 —2.4 32, 061 30, 368 —5.3 
EE PI sa 199 1, 484 1, 416 —4.6 44, 134 40, 541 —8.] 
Delaware, Wilmington--.....-...-- 116 1, 542 1,298 | —15.8 35, 009 29, 007 —17.1 
owe of Columbia- -...........-- 547 6, 190 6, 083 —1.7 | 170,285) 167,731 —1.5 
orida: 
IIa: < inncitioeptrececcecniaens 48 341 325 —4,7 5, 083 | 5, 355 +5.4 
NEO AS RIEL TORE NE PS a: 75 534 577} +8.1 9, 826 10, 575 +7.6 
A a pee eee 127 1, 239 1,442| +16.4 1, 480 9, 594 +26. 6 
nois: 
ee ae eee 138 1, 237 1, 181 —4.5 36, 447 40,492 | +11.1 
non reporting localities !__..-- 85 890 918 +3.1 22, 368 25,539 | +14.2 
ana: 
EE ee 110 659 572 | —13.2 13, 842 12, 102 —12.6 
ERs SETS 162 1, 070 1, 066 —.4 27, 826 25, 643 —7.8 
8 EE Sea: 46 288 195 —32.3 6, 322 3, 880 —38. 6 
RS a ae 100 373 545 +46. 1 7, 470 9, 818 +31.4 
a 62 458 443 —3.3 , 8, 283 —8.0 
Kentucky, Louisville....-..-------- 129 903 777| —14.0| 18163| 14,653] —19.3 
Louisiana, New Orleans. .....------ 129 1, 642 1,943 | +18.3 26, 718 29, 656 +11.0 
Maine, Fe allie 103 495 462 —6.7 11, 609 10, 025 —13.6 
Maryland, Baltimore !___-......--- 119 1, 391 1,531 | +10.1 23,867 | 26,953 |° +12.9 
Massachusetts, all reporting locali- 
Ra Pe nr ae 746 6, 562 6, 086 —7.3 | 183,319 166, 963 —8.9 
Michigan 
NA clisdichihieadeehistenssidigioaii thd 450 2, 672 2,751} +3.0] 57,626| 58,456 +1.4 
RR eS 36 124 142|} +14.5 2, 238 | 2, 437 +6 
Grand Rapids-...............-.- 113 632 616 —2.5 13,054 | 12,659 —3.0 
Minnesota: 
ES Se aed 51 148 233 +57. 4 2, 803 4, 328 +54. 4 
ES EEE IS 230 1, 681 1, 628 —3.2 41, 606 36, 741 —11.7 
RL SES 142 1, 347 1,208; —10.3 34, 231 29, 697 —13.2 
Missouri: 
SHEE #. ch acccctnsacnase. 262 2, 042 1,782 | —12.7 494 46, 265 —20.9 
N° ee ae ee ee 432 2, 550 2, 408 —5.6 70, 021 —9. 1 
Nebraska, Omaha....-.......------ 133 902 889 —1.4 19, 220 17, 813 —7.3 
New York: 
Now Yok Clty 3..............- 332 9, 864 9, 938 +.8 | 402,100 | 396,673 —1.3 
Other reporting localities !__-.--- 175 3, 878 3, 956 +2.0}] 116,075 | 116,915 +.7 
ae Carolina, Charlotte........-- 39 207 256 | +23.7 2, 934 3, 111 +6. 0 
I i i ee at 87 359 320 —10.9 7, 350 6, 543 —11.0 
en a 490 3, 191 2, 941 —7.8 89, 906 78, 810 —12.3 
Cs « Sushcaned cng hpnoacen ' 475 2, 374 2, 254 —5.1 59, 985 61, 622 +2.7 
RR RSE 122 429 399 —7.0 9, 154 8, 635 —5.7 
|, | SEY 65 312 349 | +11.9 6, 047 7, 615 +25.9 
Oklahoma: 
Okiaboma Olty...........--...- 94 478 405 | —15.3 8, 269 6, —22.5 
| Be odin beta cere 257 243| —5.4| 4,584| 3,761; —18.0 
Oregon, Portland................--- 195 1, 140 1,339 | +17.5 24, 737 29, 598 +19. 7 
Pennsylvania 
Oh ed ee ES 32 222 239 +7.7 5, 565 5, 598 +.6 
Philadelphia | ER USVI AE 491 4, 885 4, 704 —3.7 | 110,020 109, 668 =—.3 
I 253 1, 454 1, 435 —1.3 41, 553 37, 636 =. 4 
Reading-Lebanon!_-..........-- 55 416 386 —7.2 8, 271 7, 034 —15.0 
i SEE ES ae area ae 32 163 150 —8.0 3, 977 3, 787 —4.8 
Other reporting localities 1_..._- 318 2, 269 2, 252 —.7 46, 254 45, 410 —1.8 
Rhode Island, Providence. ........- 238 1, 727 1,551 | —10.2 44, 030 37, 788 —14.2 
Tennessee: 
ON SEE Se ep yenney 42 464 518 11.6 6, 216 7, 438 +19. 7 
NS RSI a ewes 95 515 467 —9.3 10, 237 8, 249 —19. 4 
7 Sera 75 689 639 —7.3 12, 488 11, 337 —9, 2 
exas: 
Dallas... . 148 897 833 —7.1 14, 969 14, 156 —5.4 
pS TF Rese Te 116 675 616 —3.7 12, 087 10, 644 —11.9 
San Antonio. 98 681 745 +9. 4 10, 415 12, 119 +16. 4 











1 Data supplied b Dy cosperating a a 
. Includes both A een 0., ay Kansis City, Kans, 
3 Includes Sovnied and Newport 
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OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JULY AND AUGUST, 1932—Con. 





















































Num- Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
. ft ‘ roll— (1 week)— 
p 7 Per cent). Per cent 
Locality me tn of change of change 
both July August July August 
months! . 
‘tah, Salt Lake City...-------.---- 88 360 321 | —10.8 $7, 021 $6, 006 —14.5 
Jirginia: 
eorfolk-Portsmouth..........- 94 623 544] —12.7/ 11,316] 9,926] 12.3 
DR tttinsianccocenes 156 1, 104 1, 062 —3.8 22, 934 21, 835 —4.8 
jashing.on: 
I 176 745 875 | +17.4| 17,592] 17,934 +1.9 
Spokane...c<ceee-+------------- 49 202 186 —7.9 3, 872 4, 443 +14.7 
Re ct hh re RIE 78 142 131] —7.7 2, 454 2,106} —14.2 
rest Virginia, Wheeling--------.-- 53 193 181 —6.2 3, 761 3, 710 —1.4 
jsconsin, all reporting localities !-- 60 1, 432 1,635 | +14.2 29, 473 34, 298 +16. 4 
Total, all localities......__._. 10, 464 | 88, 073 | 86, 370 | —1.9 (2, 265, 230 183, 314 —3.6 





1Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


ployment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


ATA are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
August, 1932. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion for Class I railroads show that the number of employees (exclu- 
ive of executives and officials) decreased from 1,033,887 on June 15, 
932, to 1,008,608 on July 15, 1932, or 2.4 per cent; the amount of 
ay roll decreased from $119,608,254 in June to $114,801,532 in July, 
r 4.0 per cent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to July, 
932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
f $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index ets published in 
he following table. These index numbers are constructed from 
onthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
2-month average for 1926 as 100. 


ABLE 1.—-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT, ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1932 


{12-month average, 1926=100] 


| 
| 





| 














Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
7 98.3 | 96.9) 95.6) 95.8) 95.5] 89.3] 882] 86.3) 73.7 61.2 
Ss 98.6 | 97.0) 95.4] 960; 95.3) 89.0) 88.9) 85.4) 72.7 60. 3 
he ae 100.5 | 97.4] 95.2| 96.7{; 95.8) 89.9) 90.1] 85.5)| 72.9 60. 5 
oe ee eee 102.0 | 98.9} 96.6] 98.9) 97.4] 91.7 | 92.2] 87.0) 73.5 60. 0 
{esilamhienecssooscs= 105.0} 99.2} 97.8 | 100.2} 99.4] 945; 949] 886) 73.9 59.7 
SRR 107.1 | 98.0} 98.6 | 101.6} 100.9 | 95.9] 96.1] 86.5] 72.8 57.8 
Renee ES ae a 108.2 | 98.1} 99.4] 102.9} 101.0{ 95.6 | 96.6 | 84.7 | 72.4 56.4 
2 ee 109.4 | 99.0} 99.7 | 102.7; 99.5 | 95.7 | 97.4] 83.7] 71.2 |.------ 
MEdih nee ccacdane 107.8} 99.7; 99.9| 102.8) 99.1) 95.3) 968) 82.2) 69.3 |----.. 
BE SE Se 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 | 98.9) 95.3) 96.9) 80.4) 67.7 |..----- 
Sita Rakwon amend 105.2 | 99.0) 99.1 | 101.2] 95.7) 92.9; 93.0) 77.0] 64.5 |.---... 
SE 99.4; 96.0! 97.1] 98.2) 91.9) 89.7] 888) 74.9) 62.6 |.-.._- 
nae scnn nnd 104.1 | 983) 97.9 | 100.0] 97.5] 92.9] 93.3) 83.5 | 70.6) 159.4 
































‘Average for 7 months, 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day eae} 
of July, 1931, and June and July, 1932, and total pay roll for th 
entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported 9, 
executives, officials, and staff assistants are omitted. 


TABLE 2.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 193) 
AND JUNE AND JULY, 1932 “s 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
ne are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups 








Number of employees at 


middle of month Total earnings 




















Occupations icons 
he ~~ es July, 1931 | June, 1932 July, 1939 
Professional, clerical, and general __-_- 222, 232 | 184,282 | 179,628 |$32, 981, 199 |$24, 733, 183 |$23, 528, 97; 
SERA SEES AS RE a 20 120, 974 97, 626 94,929 | 16, 943, 637 | 12, 346, 867 | 11,719. 240 
Stenographers and typists__--.---- 20, 667 17, 496 16,897 | 2,738,562 | 2,095,628 | 1,978 1% 
Maintenance of way and structures__} 303,825 | 233,848 | 223,977 | 27,777,398 | 17,551,482 | 16,273 y; 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
OM asia 37,325 | 20, 588 18,887 | 2,612,727 | 1,097,716 | 972. 4 
Laborers, track and roadway 
DINE ounedcokek bb eietweut ead 160, 927 130, 518 124, 353 | 11,019,169 | 6,911,615 | 6,210.4 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_| 342,915 | 273,015 | 266,898 | 42,733,661 | 27, 932, 230 | 26, 137, 439 
Oe ee or 71, 148 55, 614 54, 269 | 9,956,413 | 6,347,229 | 5, 9x2, 34 
Machinists_-_......---.----------- 45,533 | 38,186 | 36,987 | 6,566,881 | 4,441,722 | 4. 107 6) 
Skilled trades )elpers_--......---- 74,867 | 58,840 | 57,593 | 7,787,611 | 4,892,184; 41532 x 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) ___--_- 28, 088 22, 370 21,944 | 2,594,117 | 1,714,154 | 1, 652,04 
Common laborers (shops, engine- 
houses, power plants, and 
SOEs 6 Beit ciendeatiscn west 36, 962 28, 728 28,109 |} 2,703,310 | 1,692,170 | 1,543, % 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine and yard _-.-.........-.------ 160, 563 | 133,012 | 131,436 | 20, 505,796 | 15,000,565 | 14, 661. 195 
EE IES. 27,725 | 25, 862 25,762 | 4,444,470 | 3,660,255 | 3, 583, ox 
Telegraphers, telephoners and 
ee ee 19, 491 16, 858 16,904 | 3,081,037 | 2,317,599 | 2,329, 64 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) ................- 23, 114 17, 126 16,193 | 2,130,949 | 1,329,733 1, 216,705 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
ee a See 18, 957 18, 140 18, 176 1, 468, 293 | 1, 252, 401 1, 236, 904 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders and hostlers) ...........-..-- 17, 553 13, 850 13,518 | 3, 430, 951 | 2, 295,725 | 2, 261,163 
Transportation, train and engine_---- 247,304 | 195,880 | 193,151 | 49, 020, 282 32, 095, 069 | 31, 939, 24 
Road conductors_-__-.-........--- 28, 250 22, 854 22,646 | 6,846,815 | 4,639,928 | 4, 677,7% 
Road brakemen and flagmen__---- 54, 745 43, 350 43,032 | 9,339,305 | 6,027,799 | 6, 059, 5M 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 41, 199 32, 626 32,098 | 6,843,683 | 4, 261, 174 4, 141, 755 
Road engineers and motormen.-__| 33, 453 26, 586 26,484 | 9,023,482 | 6,045,639 | 6, 089, 258 
Road firemen and helpers-.------ 34, 406 27,406 | 27,092 | 6,536,824 | 4,323,529 | 4,355,774 
All employees.................. 1, 294, 392 |1, 033, 887 |1, 008, 608 |176, 449, 287 |119, 608, 254 | 114, 801, 532 
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RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Food in August, 1932 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from retail 
dealers. 

"Table 1 shows for 51 cities of the United States retail prices of food 
on August 15, 1931, and July 15, and August 15, 1932. 


qipteE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON AUGUST 
. 15, 1931, AND JULY 15, AND AUGUST 15, 1932 













| ag 


rtant 
active 






















ad | Aug.| July | Aug. Aug.| July | Aug. 
— Article Unit 15, | 15, | 15, Article Unit 15, | 15, | 15, 
1931 | 1932 | 1932 1931 | 1932 | 1932 
8,973 wegen 
0), 249 Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
8, 787 Sirloin steak. ----- Pound.-.--| 39.5 | 35.3 | 34.9 || Flour_.........._-- Pound...-| 3.4] 3.2 3.1 
Round steak ....--- ee eee 34.6 | 31.0] 30.8 |} Corn meal_.__----- toe Rae 4.5] 3.8 3.8 
‘ Ty. Seeraee. Aw ies 28.5 | 24.9] 24.61] Rolled oats._....._|...do_____-_- 7.91 7.6 7.5 
Chuck roast. ...---|--- Ses 20.8 | 18.1] 18.0} Corn flakes__..---- 8-0z. pkg--| 88} 85 8.4 
2, 448 Plate beef_..-.----- |_..do_....._| 13.3 | 11.2] 11.2 || Wheat cereal---__- 28-0z pre 24.0 | 22.5) 22.5 
Pork chops. ------- |_..do..._..-| 33.3 | 25.5] 23.31] Macaroni......___- Pound.__.| 16.5 | 15.2] 15.2 
0, 842 Bacon sliced__----- |_..do_....._| 36.6 | 23.7] 23.9 _ SS ee ae [3 Ree 8.1) 6.6 6.5 
Ham sliced -.------ ak ae. 46.1 | 36.0] 35.7 || Beans, navy_------ 5 Wee 7.8| 5.0 4.9 
7, 432 Lamb, leg of-_------ |_..do_......] 29.6 | 24.9] 24.0 ]| Potatoes_........_- Se dase 2.2 1.9 1.7 
2, 324 SaaS ee” ee Fk Fee 88 EF: hee ae SSS: 4.3) 42 3.6 
7, 611 Salmon, red, Cabbage-.........-- eS Zt 4.0} 3.3 3.0 
) 8 ee 2. 4.6. ~ 0_.....-| 32.9 | 24.6] 21.8 || Pork and beans__..| 16-0z. can_| 8.3) 7.0 7.0 
Milk, fresh. ...--- | Quart.-_--- 12.1} 10.7 10. 5 |} Corn, canned__---- No. 2can__} 13.2 | 10.5 10.5 
), O48 Milk, evaporated__| 144%-0z.can| 8.0] 6.5 6.3 || Peas, canned... .-- re ‘3 13.9 | 12.7 | 12.7 
BE Sa Pound_-.-_-_| 34.4 | 23.9] 26.8 || Tomatoes, canned_|._..do___....| 10.0] 9.5 9.4 
Margarine........-}--- _. tees Mmapeest MS e Bpeee..2..i4.ci. Pound_.--| 5.7] 50 5.1 
3,246 Me Cheese_..---..---- Se Vee Fok Tee ft ok. eerie a es ile 75.4 170.3} 70.1 
VRP SAR RS -.-08.....5.. 1284 65 8.9 1] Coffee. ...........- ce Sw hs: 32.4 | 29.7] 29.6 
Vegetable lard sub-|-..do......-| 23.3 | 19.3 | 19.11] Prumes.........._- BT RE 11.7] 9.4 9.3 
45 stitute. SSS ae eS wares: 11.2} 11.5] 11.6 
ORS Eggs, strictly fresh_| Dozen___-- 31.9 | 22.8] 26.8 |} Bamanas_........-- Dozen____- 24.1] 23.0] 22.7 
TS ee Tae ..| Pound..--| 7.4] 68 6.8 || Oranges. ...-.----- .--d0__..._-}| 37.3 | 32.8] 30.7 
, 644 



































Table 2 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years 
for 1918, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by months for 1931 and 
1932. The articles included in these groups will be found in the May 
issue Of this publication. 

Taste 2.INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 


PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, FOR 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, AND 
BY MONTHS, 1931 AND 1932 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 



































Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
_ Re Te 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 || 1931—Continued. 
_ ae aL 232.1] 185.7 185. 1 September. ........-- 130.2} 147.7 114.3 
_ eo Sa 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 oo Sea 129.8 | 142.7 117.0 
,_ Be . Se eRe 164.1] 188.4 148. 6 November........--- 129.1 | 135.4 114.4 
_ Be. eS 158.0] 175.8 136. 5 December..........-- 127.8 | 129.3 111.4 
1%i: Average for year....| 135.9] 147.0 114. 6 || 1932: 
 . 147.1 | 159.5 123. 6 ei NES Oe SO 126.4 | 123.4 106. 5 
February............ 144.6| 153.4 120. 2 February...........- 125.0] 117.3 102. 9 
SE SS 142.4] 152.5 120. 5 REGED... .ccaneddbas.< 124.3} 118.9 101.9 
"2 tk 2a 138.9 | 151.4 116. 5 PS ERS ERLE 122.9} 118.6 97.4 
ts SS 137.7| 149.3 110. 3 SS REVERE LN 122.6} 115.3 94.3 
A, 136.3 | 145.7 108. 3 pT RRR es eee 122.5] 113.4 92. 6 
aaa 134.3} 147.8 109. 6 } REO CE 121.2} 122.6 91.4 
J 6S ee 132.0} 149.1 111.9 pe B.S 120.4} 120.1 93. 8 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 












In Tasue 3 index numbers are given which show the changes j, 


























the retail prices of specified food articles, and for all articles combing fi 1 
by years, for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by months fy [me P 
1931 and 1932. These index numbers are based on the average {yf /' 
the year 1913 as 100.0. : 
TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD b 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 1932 | 
a 
[Average for year 1913=100.0] Py 
| ame i: 

Year and Sirloin|}Round} Rib !|Chuck| Plate | Pork Lamb, ; , 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon| Ham leg of Hens | Milk Butte ; 

, | ee er 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 1009 

Sas 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.) u 

| SSSR oe 188. 2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0] 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 

Pb eceswncsiinsd 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2 | 186.4 | 160.7 | j434 

a 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3 | ja, 

a 155.1 | 154.3 | 146.0 | 134.4 | 118.2 | 138.6 | 134.8 | 170.6 | 156.1 | 145.5 | 138.2) 
January....| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 158.0 | 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 G84 
February--_| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6 | 148.8 | 146.1 94, 8 
March. ..-- 158. 7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0 | 150.2 | 144.9) gry 
April_....--} 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4 | 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 | 153.1 | 141.6 | 919 
, er 155. 9 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 | 148.8 | 138.2) 9; 
‘Ce 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 |} 136.7 | 170.6 | 161.9 | 146.0 | 134.8) ; 
July.....---| 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0 | 110.7 | 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158.7 | 144.6 | 136.0)| 2% 
August__.-- 155. 5 | 155. 2 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 109.9 | 158.6 | 135.6 | 171.4 | 156.6 | 145.1 | 136.0] s5 
September} 155.1 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.6 ! 111.6 | 153.3 | 134.1 | 169.5 | 152.4 | 145.11 136.0) % 
October_.._| 152.0 | 150.7 | 141.4 | 129.4 | 111.6 | 139.5 | 127.0 | 164.3 | 145.5 | 140.4 | 134.8 | 104) 
November-| 146.9 | 144.8 | 137.9 | 126.3 | 109.9 | 119.0} 118.9 | 155.4 | 138.1 | 137.1 | 134.8] 974 

eo amy 142.9 | 140.4 | 134.8 | 122.5 | 108.3 | 103.8 | 112.2 | 147.6 | 131.7 | 1384.3 | 130.3) 4953 
January-_.--| 137.4 | 135.0 | 129.8 | 115.6] 101.7 | 99.5 | 101.5 | 139.8 | 127.5 | 131.0] 129.2] %43 
February--_| 130.7 | 127.4 | 123.2] 108.1 97.5 | 91.0] 96.7 | 136.4 | 125.4 | 127.2] 128.1 77.0 
March. ..-. 129.9 | 127.8 | 123.2] 108.1] 95.9] 102.4] 95.2] 136.1 | 131.7 | 128.2] 127.0) 779 
[ae 131. 5 | 128.3 | 122.7 | 108.8] 95.9 | 102.4] 92.2 | 134.9 | 135.4 | 124.9] 123.6) 70.9 
) ae 129.9 | 127.4 | 120.2} 106.5] 91.7] 94.8] 88.5] 131.2 | 132.3 | 120.7] 121.3) 655 
ae 129.1 | 127.4 | 118.7 | 105.6] 88.4] 93.8] 85.9 | 129.7 | 128.6 | 113.1 | 121.3 62.9 
} |. Jee eae 139.0 | 139.0 | 125.8 | 113.1] 92.6] 121.4] 87.8 | 133.8 | 131.7 | 110.8] 120.2) 624 
August__..-| 137.4 | 138.1 | 124.2] 1125] 92.6] 111.0] 88.5 | 132.7 27.0 | 108.5 | 118.0 7 

—— Cheese] Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour — Rice —_ Sugar} Tea | Coffee met 

ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 1000 

| SSE See 188. 2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 

Pe Rstiinisnicinsin witsiitiinn 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5] 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1) 1545 

RE 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2] 120.0 | 142.6) 164.8) 1567 

pS 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2) 147.1 

TS Srey ee 127.1} 84.2] 91.9] 135.7] 109.1] 153.3] 94.3 | 155.3 | 103.6 | 138.6) 113.4} 121.3 
January._..| 145.2] 99.4 | 104.6] 146.4 | 121.2] 170.0] 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0] 126.8) 1328 
February__| 141.2{ 91.8] 78.8] 142.9 | 121.2] 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6} 125.2) 127 
March.-.-.-| 137.1 | 89.9] 82.6] 141.1 | 118.2] 166.7] 98.9] 158.8] 105.5 | 139.7] 121.8; 1264 
p: eer 132.6 | 89.9 | 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2] 163.3 | 96.6] 164.7 | 103.6) 138.2] 116.1) 1240 
pS eer 124.0] 85.4] 71.9] 137.5] 112.1] 153.3] 95.4] 164.7] 101.8 | 136.9 | 112.4 | 121.0 
June....-.-] 119.9} 82.3) 74.8] 135.7] 112.1] 150.0] 94.3 | 141.2] 101.8 | 136.8] 111.1) 18 
CP canton 118.6 | 82.3 | 82.9] 133.9] 109.1] 150.0] 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 | 137.3 | 109.1) 119.0 
August_.... 119.9} 81.0] 92.5] 132.1] 103.0] 150.0] 93.1] 129.4 | 103.6) 138.6] 108.7) 11%! 
September.| 122.2| 79.8] 98.0] 130.4] 100.0/7150.0] 92.0] 117.6] 103.6 | 139.3] 108.7 | 1194 
October...-| 122.6 | 78.5 | 109.9} 130.4 | 100.0} 146.7] 89.7] 105.9 | 101.8 | 139.0] 107.7) 11%! 
November.| 121.3 | 77.2} 115.1] 130.4] 100.0] 140.0] 86.2] 100.0] 101.8 | 138.1] 106.7 | 116) 

“ December..| 118.6 | 70.9 | 111.6 | 128.6 | 100.0} 136.7] 85.1 | 105.9] 100.0} 138.1] 105.7 | 114) 
1932: 
January....| 115.4 | 63.9] 85.8 | 126.8] 100.0] 133.3] 85.1] 100.0] 98.2 | 136.2] 104.4 | 1033 
February_-| 110.4} 59.5} 70.1] 125.0] 100.0] 133.3] 83.9] 100.0] 96.4 135.3 | 104.0 105.3 
March. ---- 107.7 | 57.6] 61.2] 125.0] 97.0] 130.0] 81.6] 100.0] 94.5 | 134.7] 103.4 | 105! 
April_......| 105.4] 55.1] 58.0] 123.2] 97.0] 130.0] 79.3} 100.0] 92.7] 133.1] 102.3 | 103! 
BE 6 cocives 101.8} 52.5] 58.0] 123.2] 97.0] 130.0] 77.0] 105.9] 89.1] 132.4] 100.7] 1013 
June.....-.- 100.9} 49.4! 60.3] 123.2] 97.0] 130.0] 75.9] 117.6] 89.1] 130.5] 99.7) 100! 
July........| 99.5] 53.8] 66.1] 121.4] 97.0] 1296.7] 75.9]111.8] 90.9] 129.2] 99.7] 1010 
August_..-- 102.3} 56.3] 77.7] 121.4] 93.9|126.7] 74.7] 100.0} 927] 1289] 99.3] 1008 












































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1932, 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 
















aBLE 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food in the United States in August, 1932, com- 

ared with the average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1931, and 
July, 1932. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year 
and the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average consumption of these articles in each city. The 
consumption figures which te been used since January, 1921, are 
given in the Labor Review for March, 1921 (p. 26). Those used for 
prior dates are given in the Labor Review for November, 1918 (pp. 
94 and 95). 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
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of August schedules were received from 99.5 per cent of the firms in 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 

Out of about 1,207 food reports 7 were not received—1 each in 
Detroit, Portland (Oreg.), and San Francisco; 2 each in Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 

Out of about 350 bread reports 1 was missing in Little Rock. 

A perfect record is shown for the following-named cities: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, 
Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield (Ill.), and Washington. 


140152°—382 15 
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TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOODIN AUGUST, 1932, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


1932, AUGUST, 1931, AND WITH THE Cost 

















—— 
































Percent- | Percentage decrease, Percent- | Percentage dec re ase, 
age in- August, 1932, age in- August, 1939 
crease, compared witn— crease, compared with” 
City August, City August, b 
1932, — p 1932, - ia 
par August, are August, =e 
with 1913| 1931 ” | July, 1932 with 1913| ~ 1931.” |JUly, 1932 
United States------ 0.8 15.8 0.2 || Minneapolis_-__-_--- 11.7 19.3 15 
(Sage Se a eee 18. 5 215 
BEE, cceseddesss ES 16.7 9 cirencn es. 3 14.9 2] 
Baltimore--_.------- 4.8 16. 1 1.5 |} New Haven.------ 7.3 14. 1 4 
Birmingham. ----- .8 13. 4 21.7 || New Orleans------- ‘2 12. 4 28 
| ">. eae ae 17.0 i? 
PN iteecatscliconweducs 13. 6 1.0 |] New York.-..------ 9.2 13. 7 1 
ee 11.8 25 
) ESSERE Ss 6.0 13. 6 -6 1) Omaha............- 18.4 19. 9 1.0 
SSS fea 18. 5 gk re Se 14.9 13 
Charleston, 8. C_-_- 4.1 16. 0 .5 || Philadelphia- --_--- 4.2 18. 5 8 
TE 10. 4 17.8 .7 
Cincinnati. .-_...-.- 11.4 22.3 2.6 || Pittsburgh--------- 12.1 18. 4 29 
i i ee eee 16. 1 1.5 
Cleveland____..___- 13.0 15.8 1.9 |} Portland, Oreg----- 15.2 12.2 29 
pa Pee ee 18. 2 3.0 || Providence__-_------ 3.0 16. 5 1.0 
(SR Ee 16.0 16.9 21.0 || Richmond------_--- 4.0 14.3 21.0 
a 14.7 13. 7 3.5 
0 EERE PERE SS 11.3 1 
a 14.2 20.7 4.70 Gt. Boemi...u..-...- 5 18. 0 a 
Dem sevel. |. =~... 3 12.7 Pf  — aaa See Pee 18. 6 3.5 
SS a ON SR 18. 2 21.0 || Salt Lake City__ sine 115.8 20. 6 3.4 
Indianapolis - - ----- 11.9 15. 5 2.3 || San Francisco------ 4.4 11.0 LJ 
Jacksonville__-_-__--- 15.7 15. 4 23.8 ji Savannah........_-j......- 15. 3 L2 
Kansas City. ..-.-.-- 12.0 16. 7 21.9 || Scranton........-.-- 6.0 15.9 5 
Little Rock. ....-- 18.8 16. 0 8.3. F i deicencccosss 1,2 13.7 1.3 
Los Angeles...---.-- 114.5 20. 7 4.6 ne er Fe a ae 15. 4 3 
Washington... ..__- 8.7 16.3 2 16 
Louisville__......-- 16.8 17.3 29 
Manchester. ---.---.- 3. 6 15. 2 21.4 || Hawaii: 
Memphis---.-....-- 16.6 15.4 21.2 | St 15.2 1.3 
Milwaukee_-_.--.--- 2.9 17.3 2.0 Other localities_|_......--- 15.8 1.7 
1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Coal in August, 1932 


ETAIL prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 


retail food prices are obtained. The 


rices quoted are for coal 


delivered to consumers but do not include charges for storing the coal 
in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. 

Table 1 shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
and index numbers for the United States on August 15, 1932, in com- 


parison with the average prices on Au 


st 15, 1931, and July 15, 1932, 


together with the percentage change in the year and in the month. 
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2 Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 
T sTATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON AUGUST 15, 1932, COMPARED WITH 
AUGUST 15, 1931, AND JULY 15, 1932 


RETAIL PRICES 


























, Per cent of increase 

, Average retail price on— a Pl wre 

’ Article compared with— 

2 Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 

1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 

| Stove— : 

{ Average price per 2,000 pounds---.-....-.--- $14. 76 $13. 37 $13. 50 —8.5 +1.0 

, NE Te a ae eee eee ae 191.1 173. 0 bf ST ee eee 
Chestnut— ; 

Average price per 2,000 pounds-_-__......__--- $14. 73 $13. 16 $13. 28 —9.8 +.9 

ee eee 186. 1 166. 2 IEA nasinesescdetedhiel aneaeiniiin 

Bituminous: — 

Average price per 2,000 pounds- -...........-.--- $8. 11 $7. 50 $7. 52 —7.3 +.3 

: OE ae ee ee ees 149.3 138. 0 eB ee | lili atitaiaiadl 








Table 2 shows average retail prices of coal on July 15 and August 15, 
1932, by cities. In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, 
prices are shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite 
in those cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the 
sales for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1932 











July 15, 


| yuly 15, 























City, and kind of coal 1932 Aa | City, and kind of coal 1932 a 
| 
Atlanta, Ga.: | Cleveland, Ohio: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes ---- $5. 64 $5. 82 | Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Baltimore, Md.: | RRO BREA Peers $13.63 | $13.56 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 3 Sa eee 13. 38 13. 31 
et I ES a 12. 25 12. 50 Bituminous, pentose sizes— 

Chestnut_...._- seiner ope} 11. 75 12. 00 eee 6.19 6. 33 

Bituminous, run of mine— ce" 5. ere 8. 00 8. 00 
RIGS SS he Sa RE 6. 86 7.07 || Columbus, Ohio: 

Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - --_- 4. 96 4. 98 High volatile. ...............- 5.15 5.14 
Boston, Mass.: OF” I aE SE 6. 25 6. 25 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Dallas, Tex.: 

a SE ee 13. 25 13. 25 Arkansas anthracite, egg........| 14.00 13. 50 
EEE RS 5 Yi ..13. 00 13. 00 Bituminous, prepared sizes- --_- 10. 00 9. 75 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Denver, Colo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
i mo i 13. 00 13. 00 Furnace, 1 and 2, mixed_.___- 14. 75 14. 50 
a 13. 06 13. 00 Stove, 3and 5 mixed__._..___| 14.75 14. 50 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_---_- 7. 95 7. 89 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Detroit, Mich.: 
eS 11. 88 12.15|' Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESERIES Sat 7. 11. 63 11. 90 | RE SR REE! ey ee a 12. 92 13. 00 

Butte, Mont.: OMI. 6 5,c on cds Juans 2: 12.71 12. 79 

Bituminous, pproeeed sizes..... 9. 89 9. 85 Bituminous, ae sizes— 

Charleston, 8. C.: Pi eee 5.91 6. 04 

Bituminous, prepared sizes. ---- 9. 50 9. 50 OO he 6. 95 6. 86 

Chicago, I: Run of mine, low volatile.......| 6.31 6. 25 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Fall River, Mass.: 

SS A SE 15. 30 15. 44 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eg TRS eS 15. 05 15. 13 MOA... cloaked 14. 25 14. 00 

Bituminous, prepared sizes— “Se a 14. 00 13. 75 
Eun Ween... ---.-...-..- 7. 53 7. 44 || Houston, Tex.: 

Ree... ......----.-.-- 9. 22 9. 42 Bituminous prepared sizes. --_- 9. 20 9. 40 

Run of mine, low volatile.......| 6.95 6. 92 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Bituminous, prepared sizes— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes— _ a 4.79 4. 80 
High volatile il Mia balata lade eh aibienan 5. 00 5. 00 Se 6.71 7.17 
| 6. 75 6. 75 Run of mine, low volatile... -__- 5. 55 5. 85 
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TABLE 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HO\ sp. 
HOLD USE, ON JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1932—Continued 

















City, and kind of coal eo *y — City, and kind of coal 932 | 3 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. ---- $9. 00 $9. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite, chest- 
Kansas City, Mo.: ESE ER TSS ES $12.88 | $12.7: 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared RS 4. 04 | 1. 0) 
Furnace.......---.----------- 10.63 | 10.63 || Portland, Me 
ee ee 12.17 12. 17 Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- 5.75 5. 78 te nn eciandinnwtase 15. 36 5. 36 
Little Rock, Ark.: OO SE eT! 15. 12 5. 12 
Arkansas anthracite—egg ee ee 11.75 11.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. ---- 8.17 8. 00 Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---_- 11. 96 | 12. 09 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. L.: 
Bituminous, prepared siees..... 15. 13 15. 25 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky SRE ETS REE at VW Tain tate 114.00) 114 
Bituminous, ‘prepared sizes— | EET 113.75 | 113.75 
fj SSS 4. 68 4.69 || Richmond, Va.: inc 
2, 6. 75 6. 69 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Manchester, N. H.: : SET TTT. 12. 88 | 3 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— RE SARE Fe | 12.88 | 13. 00 
AE RENAE AE ERENCES: 14.50] 14.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes— | 
SE ea 14. 50 14. 50 ie | 6.67 6. 67 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile............-.---- | 7.43 7.63 
Bituminous, prepared sizes----- 6. 94 6. 54 Run of mine, low volatile____-_- | 6.39 6. 50 = 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ra AIG a NOR BER ES 14. 45 14. 65 AER ES AT 12. 38 12, 75 
Ce nic eile dscastubdivets 14. 20 14. 40 8 SS ee ee 12. 13 12. 50 q 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
Po OS Eee 6. 97 6. 99 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EO PEI dg ccm co ccwctsan 8.75 8.78 SE on wrethnnaepetiedios aac | 14.72 14, 85 
Minneapolis, Minn.: RE cae butducptidickinn is 14. 72 14. 85 sll 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes - - --- 5. 16 4, 80 
SEC 16. 75 16.95 || St. Paul, Minn.: 1913 
EN ee 16. 50 16. 70 Pennsylvania anthracite— 1914 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— an RE a 2 RE 16. 75 16. 95 1916 
High volatile. ...............- 9. 62 9. 60 OSS Sa 16.50} 16.70 1916 
OO eee 11. 87 11. 87 Bituminous, prepared sizes— 1917 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile................- 9.55] 9.49 19g 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- 7.31 7.17 3S Ss 21. 87 11. 87 1918 
j Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: _ Isat 
3 Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- 7. 39 7. 39 1921 
% (Fl es tn GRE 11.75 | 11.99 || San Francisco, Calif.: 1922 
5 tints: ecto ace pitasandatinc teat 11. 50 11. 74 New goed anthracite, Ceri- 1924 
i New Haven, Conn.: Ee shcenninhniblecinges tne 25.00} 25.00 1924 
; Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite, egg._------ 24.50) 24.50 19 
_ Stove.....-.------------------ 13.65 | 13.65 Bituminous, prepared sizes. ___- 15.00} 15.00 192 
; I ain irescccisalcninsibsiniel 13.65| 13.65 || Savannah, Ga. 192 
: New Orleans, La.: Bituminous, prepared sizes. ._ 78.28) 28.53 o 
; gg us, prepared sizes. .... 8. 07 8. 07 Scranton, Pa.: seat 
New York, Pennsylvania anthracite— 931 
i ee itiads anthracite— tie teetithadinnaiadetasied not 8. 63 8, 83 a 
a a 12. 02 12. 25 ES ESO RESTS 8. 35 8. 55 
A ESE SSeee 11.77 12.00 || Seattle, Wash.: 
Norfolk, Va.: Bituminous, prepared sizes - --_- 9. 01 9. 70 
; Pennsylvania anthracite— Springfield, Ill.: 
; ae Saree 12. 50 12. 50 an ee noagy prepared sizes... -- 4, 39 4, 34 
ee dni nen inne ramird 12. 50 12. 50 || Washington, D. C.: | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee 6. 50 6. 50 nk Kcntchbavaitionceass« 313.56 | 313.85 
SSSR ERS eres? 7. 50 7. 50 I 4 als cme itint ha oon we $13.26 | 313.55 
Run of mine, low volatile_...--- 6. 50 6. 50 Bituminous, _— sizes— 
Omaha, Nebr.: ES EE TEI 88.29 3 8, 29 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. --.-.. 8. 73 8.77 Low woretile.................. 89.86 | 59.86 
Peoria, IIl.: Run of mine, mixed..._....___- 87.50| °7.56 193 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. .--- 6. 10 5. 96 + 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
te A eee 11. 00 11.17 
CH ecindecncctncteivieten 10. 75 10. 92 























. neces ay price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
elive n bins. 

2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity. A charge of 10cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 

8 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to August, 1932 


HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesale 
prices by “a of commodities, by years, from 1913 to 1931, 
inclusive, and by months from January, 1931, to date: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 











[1926= 100.0] 
Hides 
— and | Tex- | Fuel Metals |p uild- Chem- a 3 Mis- | Al 
. . eath-| tile an ing | icals : cel- | com- 
Year and month —_ Foods|""er_ | prod- | light- —_ mate-| and — lane- | modi- 
prod-| ucts | ing = cts | Tials | drugs | .¢ * ous | ties 
ucts B 
REE OL 7d Re 71. 5 64. 2 68. 1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56. 7 80.2] 56.3 93.1 69.8 
ES Se 71.32 64.7 70. 9 54. 6 56. 6 80. 2 52.7 81.4 56. 8 89.9 68.1 
NN i ates os 71.5] 65.4 75. 5 54.1 61.8] 86.3 53.5 1112.0] 56.0] 86.9 69. 5 
~~ Re eae 84.4 75.7 93. 4 70. 4 74.3 | 116.5 67.6 | 160.7 61.4 | 100.6 85. 5 
SS SS ae REET 129.0 | 104.5 | 123.8] 98.7] 105.4] 150.6] 88.2] 165.0] 74.2) 122.1 117.5 
WEE... cccckaadctinkns an 148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 98.6 | 182.3 93.3 | 134.4 131.3 
OEE Sc csi chen ec 157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 | 139.1 138. 6 
| eee ae 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5 154. 4 
| ESS: Ste 88. 4 90.6 | 109.2] 94.5] 96.8]117.5] 97.4] 115.0] 113.0] 109.2 97.6 
| Se Ss 93.8 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9} 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5} 92.8 96. 7 
(ge ESSE A ERY a 98. 6 92.7 | 104.2 | 111.3 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 99. 7 100. 6 
[ye Dea 100. 0 91.0} 101.5 | 106.7 92.0 | 106.3 | 102.3 98.9 | 104.9 93. 6 98. 1 
RR Be ee 109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.0 103. 5 
WE cd scat cun ud 26a. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 
REE Se ee 99.4 | 96.7 1107.7] 95.6 88.3 | 96.3] 94.7] 96.8] 97.5] 91.0 95.4 
| TEESE ROE See. 105.9 | 101.0} 121.4] 95.5 84.3] 97.0] 94.1 95.6] 95.1 85. 4 96. 7 
| SR > 104.9] 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0] 100.5} 95.4] 94.2] 94.3] 82.6 95.3 
ee 88.3 | 90.5} 100.0] 80.3 78. 5 92.1 89.9 89. 1 92.7 77.7 86. 4 
WE cecdbdincdbtconces 64.8 74.6 | 86.1 66. 3 67.5 84.5 79. 2 79.3 84.9 69. 8 73.0 
1931: 
Se 73.1 80.7; 88.7] 71.3 73.3) 86.91 83.8] 845] 883 72.2 78.2 
February......-..- 70. 1 78.0] 86.9 70.9 72.5} 86.5} 82.5] 83.3 88. 1 71.5 76.8 
A 70.6 | 77.6] 87.6] 70.0] 68.3] 86.4] 82.5] 82.9] 88.0] 72.0 76.0 
TR tints cw nn 70.1 76.3) 87.5] 68.2] 65.4] 85.7] 81.5] 81.3] 87.9] 71.5 74.8 
ei a 67.1 73.8} 87.6 67.4 65.3 85.0] 80.0} 80.5] 86.8 70. 5 73.2 
. | Sa 65. 4 73.3 | 88.0] 66.6] 62.9] 84.4] 79.3] 79.4] 86.4] 69.7 72.1 
, 64.9 74.0} 89.4] 66.5 62.9} 84.3 78. 1 78.9 | 85.7] 69.7 72.0 
) SP I 63. 5 74.6) 88.7] 65.5 66.5 | 83.9 77.6 76.9} 84.9] 68.3 72.1 
September_..._.--- 60.5] 73.7] 85.0] 64.5] 67.4] 83.9] 77.0] 76.3] 82.7] 68.2 71.2 
9 ii 58. 8 73.3 82.5 63.0] 67.8] 82.8 76. 1 75.6] 81.0] 66.6 70.3 
November.......-.- 58.7] 71.0] 81.6] 62.2] 69.4] 82.6] 76.2] 76.1] 80.9] 68.7 70. 2 
anal Se 55.71] 69.1 79.8} 60.8] 683] 82.2] 75.7] 76.1 78.5 | 66.8 68. 6 
a 52.8] 64.7] 79.3] 59.9] 67.9] 81.8] 74.8] 75.7] 77.7] 65.6 67.3 
February..-------- 50.6} 62.5] 78.3] 59.8] 68.3] 86.9] 73.4] 75.5] 77.5] 64.7 66. 3 
50.2] 62.3] 77.3] 58.7] 67.9} 80.8] 73.2] 75.3] 77.11 64.7 66. 0 
Cc aa 49.2} 61.0] 75.0] 57.0} 70.2] 80.3] 72.5} 74.4] 76.3] 647 65. 5 
5 46.6) 59.3] 72.5] 55.6] 70.7] 80.1] 71.5] 73.6] 74.8] 64.4 64.4 
CSS ee 45.7} 58.8] 70.8] 53.9] 71.6] 79.9] 70.8] 73.1 74.7) 64.2 63. 9 
ie vs 47.9 60.9} 68.6] 52.7 72.3 79.2) 69.7 73.0] 74.0] 64.3 64.5 
pl 49.1] 61.8] 69.7] 54.0] 72.1] 80.1] 69.6] 73.3] 73.6] 646 65. 2 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, AUGUST, 1931, ANp 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1932 — 




















[1926= 100.0] 
- August, July Augus 
Group 1931 1932" . 
_ 
fl Ee ee ay Se ee > as ndtedwbdh cwdaded 64. 1 54. 7 br» 
i ons naeernnicontiniiinnin bund napianmemmnani men tibia 68. 3 55. 5 
CC LY LETTE NEG SPCR Ss SA ht em AE eet 76. 4 70. 5 
a el 73. 9 68. 0 
All commodities other than farm products and foods.._...............-.-- 74.2 69. 7 





Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION Of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 
during the month of August will be found in the following statement: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR THE WEEKS OF AUGUST, 1932 
[1926 = 100.0] 








Week ending— 





Group 


} | 7 
Aug. 6 | Aug. 13 | Aug. 20 Aug. 27 





PSE ET Ap Oe RN EE eS a nee aN 64.8 65. 2 65. 4 
sl idncapilinnddnddgatlsadpiniicnebstiniiamte 47.9 49.4 49.9 
PSS GS CGS ES TR 2 Sree aes ee ey ee eee ae 61.9 62. 5 61.8 
Hides and leather products......................-..-.-- 69. 9 70. 2 70. 6 
pS a ee coe a, ee a 52. 5 53. 0 53. 7 
ET ETE SE BF Ts + SE ge) 73. 0 72.9 72.8 
Metals and metal products_____...............-.-..-.-- 79. 2 79.4 80. 1 
— SSC a a eee ge Pe Ee 69. 6 69.4 69. 6 
I 2 73. 4 73. 4 73. 5 
ER ee ee ey ae 74.9 74.9 74.9 
(0 RG a RSME eG 64.5 64.7 64. 7 

















Wholesale Price Trends During August, 1932 


THE index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a marked increase from July, 1932, to August, 1932. 
This index number, which includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of each article, and based on 
the average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 65.2 for August, 
as coutlanede with 64.5 for July, showing an advance of more than 
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| per cent between the two months. When compared with August, 
1931, with an index number of 72.1, a decrease of 9% per cent has 
heen recorded in the 12 months. 

The farm-products group made the greatest gains, advancing 2% 
per cent in the month period. Increases were recorded in the aver- 
age prices of barley, corn, rye, wheat, calves, poultry, cotton, eggs, 
hay, and peanuts. Decreases in the average prices of oats, cows, 
hogs, fresh apples, lemons, oranges, leaf tobacco, and onions, were 
shown for August. 







































































TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
784 PRICE SERIES. 
(is26- 100) 100 
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«= lee 90 
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Among foods, price increases were reported for butter, cheese, rye 
and wheat flour, fresh and cured beef, cured pork, veal, coffee, lard, 
raw and granulated sugar, and most canned vegetables. On the 
other hand, condensed and evaporated milk, rolled oats, canned 
fruits, lamb, mutton, fresh pork, and salt averaged lower than in 
the month before. The group as a whole increased 1% per cent in 
August when compared with July. 

he hides and leather products group increased slightly more than 
1% per cent during the month, due to sharp increases in hides and 
skins. Decreases were shown for leather and other leather prod- 
ucts, with boots and shoes showing practically no change in average 
prices. Textile products as a whole increased 2% per cent from July 
to August, due to marked advances for cotton goods, knit goods, 
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silk and rayon, and other textile products. The subgroup of woolen 
and worsted goods declined slightly, while clothing remained at the 
July level. 

In the group of fuel and lighting materials decreases in the average 
prices of bituminous coal and petroleum products more than offse 
increases in the prices of anthracite coal, coke, electricity, and gas 
As a whole the group showed a net decline of less than one-h: lf of 
1 per cent from July to August. 

Metals and metal products showed an upward tendency for Aucus 
due to increases in iron and steel products and nonferrous metals 
Agricultural implements, motor vehicles, and plumbing and heating 
fixtures remained at the July level. The group as a whole advanced 
a little more than 1 per cent between the two months. In the grou 
of building materials, cement, paint materials, and other building 
materials moved upw ‘ard, and structural steel showed no change in 
average prices for the two months. Brick and tile and lumber cOn- 
tinued their downward movement, forcing the group as a whole to 
show a slight decline. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer materials, and mixed fer- 
tilizers showed recessions during August. Chemicals advanced be. 
tween July and August, causing the group as a whole to advance 
little less than one-half of 1 per cent from the month before. Both 
furniture and furnishings continued to show a downward movement 
from July to August. As a whole the housefurnishing goods group 
declined one-half of 1 per cent from the previous month. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities increased approximately 
one-half of 1 per cent between July and August, advancing prices 
of cattle feed, paper and pulp, and crude rubber more than counter- 
balanced decreases in other miscellaneous commodities. Automobile 
tires and tubes remained at the July level. 

The August averages for all of the special groups of commodities 
were above those for July, with increases ranging from three-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the case of finished products to more than 4 per cent 
for semimanufactured articles. 

Between July and August price increases took place in 213 in- 
stances, decreases in 135 instances, while in 436 instances no change 
in price occurred. 
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| IDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
co me MODITIES 
the 
'1926= 100.0] 
ge  —<—— 
Set Purchasing 
ower of 
a8, Commodity groups and subgroups a — August, be dollar 
: 1932 ’ 
of August, 
1932 
ust ‘na . 
1s Al) commodities... ..222222-22-2-20--e-enee eens --o0ee- 72. 1 64. 5 65. 2 $1. 534 
8, 
| Farm products ............-........----------.-----.-- 63. 5 47.9 49.1 2. 037 
ing EE ia ncansntniciestnintagdehdigiio mans vemien 64a 44.8 36. 7 28. 2 2. 618 
‘ed Livestock and poultry---......---.---.------------ 7.0 54.1 52.8 1. 894 
; NN ae eC eee 67.3 48. 4 50.8 1. 969 
up PRIN sn en gs oo so nsccwnnsecnescccneseses 74. 6 60. 9 61.8 1.618 
Butter, cheese, and milk_--.._....-...---..-.2-....- 82.2 58. 2 60. 2 1. 661 
hg inns cnn emhiocreksennmnbdiiiadiaaminkin 70.9 65. 7 66. 0 1. 515 
in Fruits and vegetables... ...................2-..--..- 73. 4 59. 7 55. 6 1. 799 
ESE ES ee en a ee mee en 76. 0 62.0 61.9 1. 616 
n- i an ais aac mwkmaana wns pebaion 69. 6 58. 5 62.1 1. 610 
{ Hides and leather products_..........................-- 88. 7 68. 6 69. 7 1. 435 
0 i RR OPE io. WMS Gut Fas 93. 5 84. 4 84.4 1. 185 
Lain bos da ccchakioheartobanicabils 69. 1 33.5 39.3 2. 545 
EE Dine n amenicnuiinkdnig sbundibeiheekimun 90. 3 60. 0 60. 0 1. 667 
ay’ ES SEE Oe See 101. 4 83. 7 82.3 1. 215 
Cs 55 webs eweenbisshacéeshe-<ebiee 65. 5 52.7 54.0 1. 852 
e- Ce mh dnel 75.9 66. 0 66. 0 1.515 
a SST TS rear Peer reels tk i 64.0 50. 0 52.6 1. 901 
iain nudpaee aioe PENS S Me Sees 59. 2 47.8 48. 5 2. 062 
th A I LS SEN BEAN 43.7 26. 2 29.5 3. 390 
nt Woolen and worsted goods__.______._._...._______- 67. 4 53. 6 53. 4 1. 873 
EE FE eee 74.4 66.5 7.4 1. 484 
Ip Fuel and lighting materials......................--...-- 66. 5 72.3 72.1 1. 387 
EEE et SRS SEs RA ae 92. 2 84. 5 86. 0 1. 163 
eee @enn. ........-.......... JE AE ps PR 83. 7 81.6 81.3 1. 230 
ly a NS CORRES SESS Fey ae ee ee 81.5 76. 3 76. 7 1. 304 
. / 0 SESS Pee eae SS See 98. 4 105. 8 OP ic . > Eekscandcabatraaes 
eg EI BAL oko nde dnbsevédusiubodswewbincacn 103. 2 108. 3 (Pa Ae ee ee 
EE SRT SEE TS RE 37.5 49.7 48.9 2. 045 
T- Metals and metal products...................--.-.-..-- 83.9 79. 2 80. 1 1. 248 
le Agricultural implements... .............__----__-- 94. 3 84.9 84.9 1.178 
’ io a S, BSRIOL- ty Fi. 82. 4 77.2 78. 7 1. 271 
Motor vehicles_.............--. Mae FET CaaS 94. 7 95. 3 95. 3 1. 049 
, atin dnc choondbubbenescnceneson 60. 1 47.0 48. 5 2. 062 
28 Plumbing and heating. ..........._...__- NG 83.8 67.1 67.1 1. 490 
18 Building materials. ...........- ee Ss ae 77.6 69. 7 69. 6 1. 437 
‘i 8 ER SL eae Crh eee 82.9 75.9 75. 2 1. 330 
tf ak wactéoneak 75.8 77.3 79. 0 1. 266 
AE SS OS are eee ey Os 66. 9 56. 9 55. 5 1. 802 
ES ae eae 78. 4 66. 8 7.2 1. 488 
\- NS SES TELE ERO SE AES Oe ED 83.8 67. 1 67.1 1. 490 
Le EERE ERE RRS ES A SAE LE 8 AEN 81.7 81.7 81.7 1. 224 
e Other building materials....................-..---. 83. 7 77.9 78.3 1. 277 
i oc wk Bunn aietcligee mipion 76.9 73. 0 73. 3 1. 364 
a SR RA aC EBERT eo Se, 80. 5 78.9 79. 7 1. 255 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. - ----.-......-.-------- 61.9 57.6 57.0 1, 754 
a eae de ceua cabal 74.4 66. 8 66. 4 1. 506 
IRAN RS ar CES See: oP 78.7 68. 8 68. 3 1. 464 
dn eae ay lemeall 84.9 74. 0 73. 6 1. 359 
Be 81.7 75. 1 74.8 1. 337 
SRS RR RPE aE Pe ae ae eee 88. 6 73.0 72.6 1. 377 
i 68. 3 64. 3 64. 6 1. 548 
Automobile tires and tubes__..........._...-.-..--- 46. 0 40.1 40.1 2. 494 
i a baianentainan 50.8 42.2 47.4 2.110 
I kee ENE A 80. 6 76. 2 76. 3 1.311 
EPL HIS Fee Mr 11.2 6.1 7.9 12. 658 
ESE RET es ee: 86. 4 84. 5 84, 2 1. 188 
_, << R Se geRag RRs aa PF ETSUT Oey 64. 1 54.7 55.7 1. 795 
Semimanufactured articles..............-.-_----------- 68. 3 55. 5 57. 9 1, 727 
HR RE SURGE Ty BP AREER ITS OE 76. 4 70. 5 70. 7 1.414 
Nonagrieultural commodities...........------.--------- 73.9 68. 0 68. 5 1. 460 
Ail commodities other than farm products and foods- - - 74. 2 69.7 70.1 1. 427 




















! Data not yet available. 
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Cost of Living of Wage-Earning Women in Richmond, Va. 


Dike concerning the cost of living of wage-earning women jy 
Richmond, Va., were collected in the early summer of 1931 by 
the School of Social Service of William and Mary College. Nineteen 
students visited the working girls personally and secured budgets fo; 
71 (all of whom were at least 75 per cent self-supporting), covering 
details of their income and expenditures for the year ending March 3| 
1931. An agent of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
assisted the student investigators by advising with them and by in. 
specting the budgets as they were brought in. The report here 
presented was compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Although this investigation was limited in scope and is incomplete 
in some respects, it is believed that the results are fairly representa. 
tive of living conditions among working women. Statements of ex. 
penditures are of necessity approximate as few women keep written 
accounts, but on the whole the figures given undoubtedly show the 
facts with a close degree of accuracy. 

The data are classified in most cases according to class of work, 
namely, clerical workers and factory workers. The clerical group 
(47 workers) was made up largely of stenographers, but also included 
secretaries, cashiers, telephone operators, bookkeepers, and _ social 
workers. The factory group (24 workers) included tobacco and paper- 
box factory workers, a meat packer, and a worker in an engraving 
establishment. 

Characteristics of Workers 


Age and conjugal condition.—Sixty-nine per cent of the woman work- 
ers canvassed were in the 20-to-30-year age group, the average for all 
being 24 years. The ages of the 47 clerical workers ranged from 17 
to 45 fren and averaged 25 years, and those of the factory workers 
ranged from 17 to 35 years and averaged 22 years. Seven women 
were over 30 and under 45 years, and 14 were under 20 years of age. 
The age of the women living at home averaged 23 years and that of 
the women living away from home 26 years. One of the workers was 
a widow, 2 were married but not living with their husbands, and 68 
were single women. 

Length of time in city and in industry.—Eighteen women had lived 
in Richmond less than 5 years, 16 from 5 to 10 years, 18 from 10 to 
20 years, and 19 from 20 to 29 years, the average number of years 
for the 47 clerical workers being 12.5 years, for the 24 factory workers 
11.7 years, and for all the women 12.2 years. These figures include 
a few residing in the city all their lives. Thirty-five women were 
living at home and 36 were living away from home. 

For 36 women the number of years spent in industry was less than 
5 years, for 25 women from 5 to 10 years, and for 10 women from 10 
to 22 years, the average for the 47 clerical workers being 6 years, for 
the 24 factory workers 4.6 years, and for all women 5.6 years. 
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Education.—All of the 71 women reported grade-school education, 
averaging 7.1 years. Sixty-five had an average of 3.3 years in high 
school and 17 an average of 2.2 years in college, there being 40 who 
were high-school graduates and 4 who were college graduates. 
Twenty-four women averaged one year at business day school and 
four women had business training, averaging 2.3 years, in night 
school. 

Degree of self-support—No woman was included unless she was at 
least 75 per cent self-supporting. Data obtained regarding the 
assistance these women received from their families when employed as 
well as when unemployed showed that 26, or 37 per cent, divided 
equally between clerical and factory workers, received such assistance. 
Of these women 14 lived at home and 12 away from home. ‘The assist- 
ance consisted of money, board and room, clothing, laundry, insur- 
ance, telephone, and other items. Gifts received were evaluated at 
what they would have cost the women had they been purchased for 
cash. They were listed as expenses and were also included as part of 
income. 

For the 13 clerical workers this assistance had an average value of 
$72 for the year and for the 13 factory workers $34, while for all 26 
women it was $53. The average earnings, as distinguished from total 
income, of the 13 clerical workers receiving family assistance were 
$884, and of the 13 factory workers, $660. 

The rather large average reported in the clerical group for assist- 
ance from the family was caused by amounts ranging from $140 to 
$200, received by 3 women living away from home. ‘Two sisters, 
whose earnings were slightly over $1,300 each, received from their 
family $190 and $200, respectively, in board, room, clothing, and 
money; it was evident from their budgets that the family was in com- 
fortable circumstances and able to assist the daughters. The third 
woman received $130 in money while working, and board and room 
valued at $10 while not working. Six women received less than $17, 
11 received from $20 to $47.50, and 6 received from $64 to $92. 


Earnings and Income 


Tue earnings of the 47 clerical workers ranged from $480 to $1,560 
and averaged $1,082, while the total income from all sources ranged 
from $520 to $1,659 and averaged $1,145. For the 24 factory work- 
ers the earnings ranged from $420 to $1,230 and averaged $667, while 
the income ranged from $441 to $1,267 and averaged $705. Consid- 
ering all 71 woman workers, the earnings averaged $942 and the in- 
come $996, the earnings being 94.5 per cent of the income. In only 
two instances was a secondary line of work undertaken by the women. 
One clerical worker earned $180 as a singer, and a factory worker 
earned $30 as an operator in a beauty parlor during evenings. The 
smallest addition to the regular earnings was 50 cents and the largest 
amount was $339, or 20 per cent of the total income of that person. 

Table 1 shows the average earnings and the average income for 
the 71 wage-earning women in Richmond. 
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TaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS AND INCOME OF WAGE-EARNING Wowry 
IN RICHMOND, VA., BY INCOME GROUPS " 
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werlbers Weeks worked Earnings 
Income group Cler-| Fac- 
Cler-| Fac- ical | tory Clerical | Factory} ,. 
ical | tory Total work-| work- Total workers | workers} / tal 
ers | ers 
EY 6 iiniiine siding ota tnenasedens 3 8 11 | 49.3 | 45.0 | 46.2 | $515.00 | $492.25 | S498 4: 
$600 and under $800__..-.........----- 5 10 15 | 46.4 | 45.5 | 45.8 | 682.20] 669.03 | 673.4 
$800 and under $1,000._...._.__-___- ; 9 5 14 | 50.3 | 49.5 | 50.0] 870.89) 829.31 | 856. 
$1,000 and under $1,200__........___-- Renn DS ed Bens de Sa. 4.15, ee OF Looe | 1, 035. 78 
$1,200 and under $1,400____._...-_-_-- 8 1 9 | 51.8 | 48.0 | 51.3 |1, 250. 93 |1, 230. 00 | 1, 248, 49 
$1,400 and under $1,700._........._._- i EES S Dee S 2 See 50.3 |1, 440. 92 |.._.-_. 1, 440, 99 
All incomes._.....-------------- | 47| 241 71 | 50.2 | 46.3 | 48.9 |1,082.03 | 666.87 | 941.69 
Income from other sources Total income 
Income group 
Clerical | Factory Total Clerical | Factory 
workers | workers workers | workers 
} 
I i AE ln ee $36. 17 $23. 08 $26. 65 $551. 17 $515. 33 
$600 and under $800______...___.___-_- 59. 75 42. 85 48. 48 741. 95 711. 88 
$800 and under $1,000___._....._..-___- 53. 36 51. 93 52. 85 924. 25 881. 24 
$1,000 and under $1,200________________ See haces canoe 61. 90 cf 7 2, es 
$1,200 and under $1,400___....._._.___- 39. 89 37. 00 39. 56 1, 290. 82 1, 267. 00 i 
$1,400 and under $1,700___....._-_-.._- | ee ee $3.64; 1,534. & |j..-.......- 1, 534. 5¢ 
pS RE Re | 63.43] 37.91 54.80 | 1,145. 46 | 704. 78 | 996, 49 
Time Lost During Year 


A toTat of 1,265.5 days of lost time during the year was reported 
by the 71 women covered by the study, 21 clerical workers reporting 
an average of 23.1 days and 20 factory workers an average of 39 days. 
The averages for all the clerical and all the factory workers were 10.3 
and 32.5, respectively. The greatest proportion of lost time for both 
clerical and factory workers was from unemployment—36.4 per cent 
for clerical workers and 73.5 per cent for factory workers—the period 
of unemployment ranging from 12 to 54 days for clerical employees 
and from 22 to 72 days for factory employees. 

Vacations without pay, ranging from 6 to 12 days for clerical work- 
ers and from 5% to 48 days for factory workers, accounted for 24.5 
and 15.3 per cent respectively of the lost time. Twenty-three clerical 
workers reported paid vacations, one of three weeks and the others of 
from one to two weeks, but these are not here reported as lost time. 

Iliness caused 22.2 per cent of the lost time for the clerical workers 
and 9.7 per cent for the factory workers, the periods ranging from 6 
to 48 days for the clerical workers and from 2 to 22 days for the factory 
workers. In clerical occupations women are seldom docked for short 
periods of illness. 

Twenty-four factory and 42 clerical workers reported no change 
of positions during the year. One clerical worker, however, had 7 
different positions, 2 had 3, and 2 had 2 positions. 

Table 2 shows the number and per cent of days lost for all workers, 
by causes, 
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TisLeE 2—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DAYS LOST PER YEAR BY WOMAN WORKERS 
IN RICHMOND, VA., BY CAUSES 









































— i 
Days lost by clerical| Days lost by factory; Days lost by all 
workers workers workers 
Cause 
7 Per cent | ,, Per cent | ,, Per cent 
Number | ‘of total | NU™ber | ‘of total | Namber | “of total 
Unemployment - -. aor 177 36. 4 573 73.5 750 59. 3 
Vacation without pay------..-.-------- 119 24. 5 119% 15.3 23814 18.8 
ese i Cail ET naman 108 22. 2 76 9.7 184 14.5 
CRE ec  dbwceutcconccecccesces eevcwececce 82 16. 9 11 1.4 93 7.3 
Te. -.-- 486, 100. 0 779% 100. 0 1, 26544 100. 0 
Expenditures 


A COMPARISON of the six major items of expenditure for these work- 
ing women during the year is presented in Table 3. Primary ex- 
penses, consisting of board, room, food, fuel, light, and laundry, con- 
stituted the principal element of expense, forming 42.2 per cent of the 
total expenditures for all workers. The amount expended for these 
items by the factory workers ($313.59) was lower than that expended 
by the clerical workers ($459.73), but formed a larger percentage of 
the total expenditures of the factory employees. The same was true 
of the clothing item, next in importance. The most essential things 
must be provided even though the income be small, and if necessary 
the expenditure must be cut elsewhere. Primary expenses and cloth- 
ing absorbed 70.6 per cent of the total expenditures. 

There was only a small difference in the amounts expended for 
health in the two groups, the average for all the women being $28.24 
or 2.9 per cent of the expenditures. For recreation and amusement 
both the amount and percentage of total expenditures were higher 
for the clerical group and averaged 4.7 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures for all workers. 

The clerical workers spent more than four times as much for educa- 
tion and advancement as the factory workers, and the per cent of ex- 
penditures was 2.9 higher. For all women the average amount was 
$38.72 or 4 per cent of the yearly expenditures. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF SPECIFIED ITEMS OF YEARLY 
— OF WORKING WOMEN IN RICHMOND, VA., BY OCCUPATIONAL 
G iB 








Clerical workers | Factory workers | Total workers (7!) 
(47)—average in- (24)—average in- —average inccme 
come $1,145. 46 come $704.78 $996.49 

Item of expenditure 





Average |Percentof; Average |Percentof} Average | Percent of 
yearly yearly yearly yearly yearly yearly 
expense | expense | expense | expense | expense | expense 








Priseery eepemees '..... . 25. 52..4- 2556-2. $459. 73 41.4 | $313. 59 44.8} $410.33 42. 2 
Cs caida sommes 306. 16 27.6 216. 41 30. 9 275. 83 28. 4 
ne ne ceuwan 28. 96 2.6 26. 83 3.8 28. 24 2.9 
Recreation and amusement. ---.-........-- 57. 22 5.2 23. 11 3.3 45. 69 4.7 
Education and advancement__-____...._.-- 51. 98 4.7 12. 75 1.8 38. 72 4.0 
Miscellaneous......._______-_- stihastaesod 205. 53 18.5 107. 88 15.4 172. 52 17.8 

Total expenses ---_.......-.--- ....-| 1,109. 58 100. 0 700. 58 100. 0 971. 33 100. 0 























! Board, room, food, fuel, light, and laundry. 
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A summary of expenditures by income groups is presented jp 
Table 4. For the group with an income under $600, 52.1 per cent 
of all expenditures was for primary expenses, while for the highest 
income group, $1,400 and under $1,700, 38.3 per cent of their expen- 
ditures were for primary expenses. For all incomes clothing absorbed 
28.4 per cent of the total expenditures, varying as between the income 
groups from 24.8 per cent to 31.7 per cent. 

The expense for health appears small, that of the different income 
groups varying from $14.01 to $37.71. As regards recreation and 
amusement the cost tends to increase with advanced income, but the 
per cent of expenditures for these purposes varies around 5 per cent 
for most of the income groups. The expenditure for education and 
advancement appears to increase in amount and also in the per cent 
of expenditures as the incomes advance, the amount for all groups 
averaging 4 per cent of the total expenditures. Miscellaneous expen- 
ditures naturally show the greatest diversity. The amount rises as 
the income increases. 
TaBLtE 4.—AVERAGE AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF YEARLY EXPENSES OF WAGE. 

EARNING WOMEN IN RICHMOND, VA., SPENT FOR PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF Cos] 
OF LIVING, BY INCOME GROUPS 



































| Average expenditures for— 
Num- | 
Income group ber of | Pri- | —. = 
women) mary | Cloth- | Health| and land ad-| iscel- 
oath ing amuse-| vance- aneous 
| Pe ment | ment 
alicia POO ES | ROR By MRE heey STS ow 
i iin 11 |$285. 96 [$152.71 | $30.25 | $12.34 | $6. 84 
$600 and under $800________- : caeans 15 | 301. 26 | 229.69 30.01 | 35.68) 12 59 
$800 and under $1,000____._....-._........---- 14, 380. 57 | 269.42 | 27.46 43.12 | 21.37 
$1,000 and under $1,200____.....___..._._-_--.- 9 | 483.49 | 286.94 | 24.57 | 39.79 41.31 
$1,200 and under $1,400. _..................... 9 | 535.00 | 312. 39 14.01 | 60.64) 79. 87 
$1,400 and under $1,700. ._.......-........_...| 13 | 536. 52 | 407.14 | 37.71) 81.97 84. 25 
SE a Sees a ewes ee 71 | 410.33 | 275.83 | 28.24) 45.69 | 38. 72 
\ Bis j 
Per cent of total expenditures 
a res See 11 52. 1 27.8 5.5 2.3 1.3 
EEE 15; 415 31.7 41 49 1.7 
aE eee Seay. 14 41.4 29. 3 3.0 4.7 2.3 
Sih Se ee Me UO .. 22 5h ince wccccensne i) 45. 1 26. 8 2.3 3.7 3.9 
$1,200 and under $1,400. ...................... 9 42.5; 248 1.1 4.8 6.4 
$1,400 and under $1,700. _._____- Se Le ME Me 13 38.3) 21 2.7 5.9 6.0 
PRE SPR RSC age ee eT | 71; 422; 24) 2.9 4.7 4.0 











Table 5 shows by income groups the number of women having a 
surplus or a deficit at the end of the year or whose income and outgo 
showed an even balance. Thirteen women lived on their income but 
saved nothing, while 23 women had living expenses above their 
income and ended the year with an average deficit of $70.79. There 
were 35 women who lived on less than their income and were able to 
save an average of $97.57 each. Considering the 71 woman workers 
the average surplus was only $48.10. 
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Tine 5.—-NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN RICHMOND, VA., LIVING ON, 
ABOVE, AND BELOW INCOME DURING YEAR 
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Surplus 
Average yearly expense 
Number having Average amount 
Income group 
on he yh 4 Fac- Cler- | Fac- 
erical | Factory ical | tory ical | tory |, 
workers | workers} 2 °t@! | work-| work-| 1%!) work-| work-| Total 
ers | ers ers ers 
Under $00 Riisend~ <> ; ..| $573. 50 | $540. 17 | $549. 26 |__._-- 2 | Ce $28. 73 | $28. 73 
¢600 and under $800__...........-.- 751.54 | 712.82] 725.73 1 3 4 1$45.45 | 44.94 | 45.07 
$800 and under Sees .| 970.71 826. 49 919. 20 3 3 6 | 64.63 | 92. 93 78. 78 
$1,000 and under $1,200___.........|1, 071.71 |_..-_..-- 1, 071. 71 | Se jit eee 86. 47 
$1,200 and under $1,400 _ - 1, 261. 74 |1, 232. 00 |1, 258, 43 5 1 6 | 86.92 | 35. 00 78. 27 
$1,400 and under $1,700_ - wt gids EN Oe Ek eiieeeen 1, 399. 73 5 12 1160. 22 j.......| 150. 22 
All incomes. .- ..-}1, 109. 58 700. 58 971. 33 26 9 35 |111. 88 | 56. 23 97. 57 
: Neither surplus 
Deficit nor deficit 
Number having Average amount Number having 
Income group 
Cc | Fac- re Cler-| Fac- 
ica tory | m Clerical | Factory ical | tory | mn... 
work- | work- Total workers | workers Total work-! work- Total 
ers ers ers | ers 
pp a eee Fe tat ae 2 5 7 $33. 50 $51. 24 $46. 17 1 1 2 
$600 and under $800_........____. 2 4 6 46. 72 36. 05 39. 61 2 3 5 
$800 and under $1,000___._____- 5 1 6 | 122.39 5.00 | 102. 83 1 1 2 
$1,000 and under $1,200___.______. Sa ae 2 Ss 5 a 99. 31 itd: 2 
$1,200 and under $1,400_ ___- , 3 eee 1 202. 00 |___- fe 202. 00 |) 2 
$1,400 and under $1,700__.._._____- 1 1 GO l........ 49. 80 Oo SEES 0 
pO eee 13 10 23 94. 06 40. 54 70. 79 s 5 13 
































Primary Expenses 


Included in “primary expenses” are the cost of board and room, 
extra meals, fruit, candy, sodas, fuel and lighting, and laundry and 
laundry supplies, and for those keeping house the rent of the apart- 
ment and the food expense are included. 

The average cost of these items for the clerical workers and the 
factory workers is shown in Table 6. As a class these women spent 
$303.86 each for board and room during the year, $17.27 for rent of 
an apartment, $16.30 for board, $44.14 for extra meals, etc. The 
cost of board and room for the 65 women who boarded averaged 
$6.39 per week—$7.05 for the clerical workers and $5.20 for the 23 
factory workers. The cost of board and room for the 35 women 
living at home ($6.29) was practically the same as that for the women 
living away from home ($6.53). Room and board absorbed an aver- 
age of 82.6 per cent of the primary expenses for women living at home 
and 81.9 per cent for women living away from home. 

The clerical workers buy the largest amount of extra meals, averag- 
ing $59.51 for the year—more than three and one-half times the 
amount reported by the factory workers, which may be explained 
by the lower wage of the latter. No extra meals were purchased 
by 31 women—17 clerical and 14 factory workers. The amount spent 
for extra meals averaged 11.1 per cent of the primary expenses for 
women living at home and 10.5 per cent for women living away from 
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home. Expenditures for fruit, candy, sodas, etc., were slightly hiche; 
for the factory girls. Eleven women reported no expense for t))ese 
items. For women boarding and rooming away from home thjese 
items consumed 4.0 per cent of the primary expenses as compared 
with 5.3 per cent for women living at home. 

For the six women living in apartments or housekeeping rooms «nq 
in more than one place during the year, the expense for fuel and lic}; 
averaged $23.68 during the year. One woman who paid for room 
and board also paid a fuel and light bill of $12, but for the other 
women this expense was included in room and board. 

The institutions and homes in which some of these women and 
girls lived gave them the privilege of doing their own laundry. 
Twenty-seven women reported a laundry expense ranging from 5 
cents to $1.25 a week, and averaging $21 for the year. No expense 
for laundry was reported for the other 44 women, the cost of board 
and room including laundry. Laundry for women at home consume 
1 per cent of the total primary expenses as compared with 2.8 per 
cent for women living away from home. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE COST PER PERSON AND PER CENT OF TOTAL COST OF 
PRINCIPALITEMS OF PRIMARY EXPENSES FOR YEAR OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 
IN RICHMOND, VA. 









































Clerical workers | Factory workers Total workers 

(47) (71) 

Item | 
Per cent) # Percent) | Percent 
a of total | oo m4 of total Average | of total 
expense; ~ I ah expense jex pense 

| 
Board and room_-__------ went nennsccescdautocorns 27. 83 71.3 | $256.92 81.9 | $303. 86 74.1 
Apartment or housekeeping rooms-_------------ 23. 02 5.0 6. 00 1.9 17. 27 1.2 
SRS NS aS RR eS Ee eee 19. 7 4.3 9. 50 3.0 16. 30 1. () 
Extra RR oe eee: See ee 59. 51 12.9 14. 02 4.5 44. 14 10.8 
ae, Gee eee Gee... oo esa ee 17. 94 3.9 21. 06 6.7 18. 99 1.6 
sks teeteinbepiotitigs 2. 12 5 1. 08 a 1.77 .4 
Laundry and laundry supplies_.-.............._- 9. 53 2.1 5. 01 1.6 §. 01 2.0 
RE EE AE ae ee ee 459.73 | 100.0 313.59 | 100.0 | 410. 33 | 100. 0 

Clothing 


The wardrobe is necessarily a large item in the working women’s 
budget. Clothing constituted. 28.4 per cent of the expenditures for 
the 71 workers, the average expenditure for the clerical workers 
being $306.16, or 27.6 per cent of the total expenses, and for the factory 
workers $216.41, or 30.9 per cent of the total. Although the amount 
spent by the factory workers was less than that by the clerical workers, 
the per cent of expenditures was greater because of the lower income. 

The average cost of clothing by income groups for the 71 workers 
advanced regularly from $152.71, or 27.8 per cent of total expendi- 
tures, for the lowest income group (under $600), to $407.14, or 29.1 per 
cent of total expenditures, for the highest income group ($1,400 to 
$1,700). Although the cost pitheas dh the per cent of expenditures 
fluctuated as between the several groups. On the whole, there was 
not much variation in the prices paid for the clothing articles by the 
clerical and factory workers. 

These women buy on an average a winter coat and a spring cou! 
every other year, and during the year they buy on an average 5 of the 
better dresses; 3 sport or outing dresses; 2 work dresses or uniforms; 
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rr 9 house dresses; 5 hats; 4 slips or petticoats; 2 combinations, dance 
e sets or chemises; 5 pairs of bloomers; 3 nightgowns or pajamas; 25 
e pairs of silk or rayon stockings; 4 pairs of dress shoes and 2 pairs of 
d work shoes; 3 pairs of gloves and 2 handbags. 
TABLE 7.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING, BY ITEMS, 
(| PURCHASED PER WOMAN IN ONE YEAR BY WORKING WOMEN IN RICHMOND, VA. 
t 
f All women (47 clerical | Women having expenditures 
r and 24 factory workers) for specified articles 
[ 
, Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- A ver- 
Article and class of workers abe | age ex-| age ex-|_ Per | jum. | age ex- 
7 ber ot | Pend | Pendi- [Num cent of| ber ot | Penal 
OG eelamesn. | | ae eee ae 
pet wo- "oon Pricle "| per wo-| Pan 
man man | ™an 
| 
| Clerical workers 
CB BS ES EE ce 4.4) $16.67] $3.82] 47] 100.0] 4.4) $16.67 
Celt, SR edhe avonncsseecenssogenaioend .5| 33.26] 62.53] 25| 53.2] 10] 62.53 
Ch Se iinns png pnonnceceenehdupances a7 14. 33 19. 82 34 72.3 1.0 19. 82 
DE aan nedeeqnocesveccnsctupe tones ea . 43 5.11 4 8.5 1.0 5.11 
 nuinapesccgneqecheapnataird .7| 11.25] 15.11 27 57.4 1.3 19. 59 
Ne ee irirncinn an ceascesee dope mil . .8 1. 63 2. 07 23 48.9 1.6 3. 33 
CREE ccs aba Anneawene cogete coceanss “- 1. 87 3. 52 21 44.7 Le 4.19 
A inn ccniwe segs saenocénpen ain 1.5; 3. O1 2. 02 35 74.5 2.0 4. 04 
Dresses: 
ee A imekd ones wdnnncachsbhenneniws 3.6 | 39.97) 11.18 46 97.9 3.7 40. 84 
RR bikin nie cnccagsenaseide anos 3.4 29. 37 8. 52 40 85.1 4.1 34. 51 
ie eins chien ens anesaoinn 1.1 6. 50 6.11 14 29.8 3.6 21. 82 
House, smocks or aprons___....---..-.------ 1.5 1. 82 1.19 29 61.7 2.5 2.95 
Se aes or emes~ cece en no -- 20-2 -- -- += --- om 3.19 37. 50 4 8.5 1.0 37. 50 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing -------...-----|.-.----- Gre binwaticas 46 97.9 aa aa | 14.28 
iiss ceninanenneasee rman see 3.7 6. 37 1.71 46 97.9 3.8 | 6. 51 
CR eat gece cnaddenacwagecaceued .6 1. 49 2. 69 13 27.7 2.0 | 5. 38 
ati e linn wins Adtosksdeccdencenne 3.5 2. 09 . 60 38 80.9 4.3 2. 58 
Combinations, dance sets, chemises, etc_----_-_-- 1.9 3. 42 1.81 27 57.4 3.3 5. 96 
pee LY So a oes ee ee ee .4 . 38 . 93 7 14.9 2.7 2. 52 
Bloomers and step-ins-- _.- Di Acide Mee wh obeeeie 4.7 4.71 1.00 43 91.5 5.1 5.15 
Nightgowns and pajamas__-_-_..............----- 3.3 6. 04 1. 85 46 97.9 3.3 6.17 
Cf SA eee, eae ee ee (4) . 09 2. 00 1 2.1 2.0 4. 00 
Kimonos and bathrobes. ....................-..- Pe 3. 53 5.18 27 57.4 1.2 6.14 
Bs I le oie dagen ceccucacedbecde- 24. 1 26. 81 py | 47 100. 0 24.1 26. 81 
ann ccdinvacvncsdeneddene~s ai . 05 . 83 2 4.3 1.5 1, 25 
SOS SS Se sane 3.4 21. 88 6. 43 47 100. 0 3.4 21. 88 
SE Se eS pene ae ee gee 2.0 11. 54 5.77 35 74. 5 2.7 15. 50 
i nnn a cubhnedennpcnmcsss« .6 . 96 1.73 23 48.9 Ws 1. 96 
IS 6 nd noe nt cacenducvkcticscae 5 .99 2.11 22 46. 8 1.0 2.11 
NE SEE SES, SS SE SS et i ee 39 i) eee 5. 54 
Te .  dacendssasewe 1.2 oan .10 4 8.5 14.0 1. 40 
kee ew ectcnoaken 3.0 6. 05 1.99 47 100. 0 3.0 6. 05 
rE ae cana winbieceesedneessos .8 1, 24 1. 58 23 48.9 1.6 2. 54 
i din mocinédwdcwmedebet ons -3 1. 53 4. 50 16 34.0 1.0 4. 50 
no. ss cennwcehecwabane 1.8 4.72 2. 64 40 85. 1 2.1 5. 54 
ec tanuibdeees 12.2 2. 36 .18 39 83. 0 15.9 2. 84 
ge Serine i) lea agen 99| 42.6/-........ 1. 59 
dn vc iicluwdeccncccnonnctecetebulaged kg Spat canes 30 Cbi.-iw.| BWA 
 — LTR ME AER ot 7 RAs oe <r 4.31 
Factory workers 
SS a So rege 5.0 13. 67 2. 76 24 100. 0 5.0 13. 67 
SS SESS Sa SS .6 14.10 24.18 14 58.3 1.0 24.18 
AT ECS: .7] 10.80! 16.20 15 62.5 1.1 17. 28 
_ | 65 i cae (4) . 25 5.95 1 4.2 1.0 5.95 
i  anewied .6 6.31 | 10.10 12 50. 0 1.3 12, 62 
Sweaters ail un 1.31 1. 96 10 41.7 1.6 3.14 
oe or a cudousnwansen 6 1, 25 2.14 9 37.5 1.6 3. 33 
| ER RE ea 8 1, 36 1. 63 11 45.8 1.8 2.97 
Dresses: 
EE TE IS eC a RS 4.7 | 35.26 7. 56 24} 100.0 4.7 35. 26 
8 ERIS ARIES SE A liegt a 2.8} 14.30 5.12 19 79.2 3.5 18. 06 
a ncid 3.0 4.07 1. 36 14 58.3 5.1 6. 97 
House, smocks or aprons_.............------ 1.4 91 . 66 7 29. 2 4.7 3. 13 
kk OS i eae Ss 5.00 | 40.00 3 12.5 1.0} 40.00 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing... ........-.--|-------- Oe Scaciaell pi: 3 L...-..- 7. 24 
Slips and petticoats._................-.-...--.-- 47| 603} 1.29) 24| 100.0) 47] 603 
J tt a eT: 5 2. 08 4. 55 6 25. 0 1.8 8. 33 
1 Less than one-tenth. 
140152°—32——_16 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF AND EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING, BY ITE 
PURCHASED PER WOMAN IN ONE YEAR BY WORKING WOMEN IN RICHMOND’ 















































VA.—Continued 
All women (47 clerical | Women having expenditures 
and 24 factory workers) for specified articles 
Aver- | Aver- 
Article and class of workers age ar ~% Pos - Per | age | .\ve- 
2 ige ex. 
nuim- | pendi- | pendi- |Num- cent of | PU™ engi 
ber of | Peire | ture | ber | all wo-| Der of | Pend 
articles | ‘ure ‘articles _ ‘ure 
per wo-) per ar- men | ~~ Der Wo. 
per wo- man ticle |} per wo- * , 
man | man ‘an 
Factory workers—C ontinued | 
| } 
eo an ain tll el date 5.5 2.46 | $0.45 | 22 91.7 | 6.0 
Combinations, dance sets, chemises, etc-- - ----- 2.4 3. 55 147; 17| 70.8 3.4 
» PL ae eG Re Sie a Ie SPS me | . 25 . 37 4 16.7 4.0 
po es Pe ee 4.5 4.10 . 90 22; 91.7 | 5.0 
Nightgowns and pajamas. _..___.....--.-------- 2.6 3. 25 1. 24 23 95. 8 | 2.7 
Kimonos and bathrobes_-_-__........-...-------- 5; 2.61 5. 70 10; 41.7 1.1 
Hose, silk or rayon...................-.-..-. _.-| 26.8] 27.90} 1.04| 24 | 100.0 26.8 
Ga hon CF oa as 2 ti, 2s 6 .10 . 20 1 Saat 6 6280 
BS APE RE ATE CER |. Oat et aa i a1 38 
AE Sh ME SS AE ml | 22] 920] 409] 15] 62.5 3. 6 
EET PDE TM IIE “7 . 94 1.41 | 10 41.7 1. 
DN ee ae a ena .4 .71 1.70; 10 41.7 1, 
it tiga eRe ig Zs SESE Do scncetetet 4g ete, | 2 + ) 
RG EA NB Gb AC ATS oe Sar a 8.3} 22. 
RESIS Ser, el Aaa 0s RRS armenia "Ree 2.7 4.31 | 1.62 24 100.0 ; 
ti cinnnanietibncceuspoconpbedesssnupeppee 5 . 69 1. 28 10 41.7 
a ons rece Simin ere ee eR . 21 1. 67 3 12.5 
Hand bags and purses-__-__--- Re Sp elo ee Aare 1.5 3.12 2. 08 19; 79.2} 
Handkerchiefs___._......--- ES BAR AOS He | 14.4 1. 55 i 21 87.5) 1 
EE ee ae oe See gC rane desea 15 ST tees ss<~ 
EE er eenersen ol MS J ee | 70 |....-..-.-. n 
EE a RE Pe BIO 1... 21 ee 
N 
All workers | 9 
EES ae SSCL ne ae SNe .  U 4.6 15. 66 3. 43 71 100. 0 | 4.6 
NIN Sr ce a | 5 | 26.79| 48.76; 30] 549] 1.0 $ 
ES RSE REET SESE I ye Poe 7| 13.14] 18.66) 49| 69.0 1.0 $ 
SiS ae sere: ee 1 37 5. 28 5 7.0 1.0 
Suits and ensembles-_-.........-.-------------- 7} 9.58] 13.61) 39] 54.9 1.3 | f 
EE ee ey | Sra 1 ae os 1. 52 2. 04 33 46.5 1.6 | | 
EE RTE CA) Greet See Re See, lel 5 1. 66 3. 03 30 42.3 1.3 
ESE CS Se SY 1.3 2. 45 1. 93 46 64.8 2.0 f 
Dresses: : 
Stier nh te tbwnanddtonendicmandaniten | 3.9) 38.37 9. 73 70| 98.6 4.0 C 
ERS SE ot Rees, ee 3.2] 24.27 7. 53 59 83. 1 3.9 
Lf gl. RSS eee | Pee SS 5. 68 3. 30 28 39.4 4.4 
House, smocks or apron.....--------------- 1.5 1. 51 1. 02 36 50. 7 2.9 
RRB OSS SE Sa ee os ee ok 3.80 |} 38.57 7 9.9 1.0 
Cleaning, pressing, and repairing-----.......--_|..-.---- i aS 65 J) 
| EE OES SOO ee ee 4.0 6. 25 1. 55 70 98. 6 4.1 
EFI o> IE a RS oe SPR “aa 1. 69 3. 24 19 26. 8 1.9 
8 IT SIRT (SE ENTS of SE gee 4.2 2. 22 . 53 €0 84.5 5.0 
Combinations, dance sets, chemises, etc-- - - ---- 2.1 3. 47 1. 67 44 62.0 3.3 
ERI: EY Era | PERS -5 . 33 . 67 11 15.5 3.2 | 
NE EE ee ee eee 4.6 4. 51 . 97 65 91.5 6.1 | 
Nightgowns and pajamas_---..-............--.-- |. m0 5. 10 1. 68 69 97.2 3.1 
2 SE ee RS Re ee cote ao (4) . 06 2. 00 1 1.4 2.0 | 
Kimonos and bathrobes. -----._--.....--------- .6 3. 22 5. 32 37 §2. 1 1.2 
BE, SE MI iii ann «nsw enn Unwes checkin 25.0 | 27.18 1.09 71 | 100.0 25.0 
ee adc a 6 nis oaks athpaes 4 demeiee 2 . 07 . 33 3 4.2 5.0. 
io ow iin gnck shes i om cial ahgtiatos 3.5 | 20.54 5. 83 70 98.6 3.6 
RCE RN ae ati Bei a | 211] 10.75! 5.16| 50| 704) 3.0) 
RIE Os RE Pe a eS -6 . 95 1. 61 33 46. 5 1.3 | 
I ae oS aie nee 5 . 89 1. 98 32 45.1 1.0 | 
ithe tten ab shascndhdaenbdbine abs-dunsopenl 38 gg See 61 85.9 |......- 
0 BIE Les ke eee Cees 1.4 - 16 -1l 6 8.5 16.8 | 
| BS Petters P50 0 Baca ae ee eps 2.9 5. 46 1. 87 71 | 100.0 9 
PE EE ee Reet Rey ye gee ee ene OS 7 1. 06 1. 50 33 46.5 6 | 
cs oh hin Aah ain dale ad ne ob aietanie os 3 1.08 4.05 19 26.8 .0 | 
Se RD NB nt nee cctwcdesccnesss 1.7 4.18 2.47 59 83. 1 0 
ES BEER LSS ee | 13.6 2. 09 .15 60 84.5 16.1 
Belts, ties, buckles, ete... ..- =... .5-<.........--- | carious it Sd eae 35 3 | a 
EEE ctiininrch ohagtt.+neberdbalin cases due te e<dlescuaced  &  & Seapets 48 ea... 
EE QI bandon pade a sgemesgocepgeeer--- jr-neao- Se me ie 





1 Less than one-tenth. 
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Considering the cost of these articles for all women, the average 
yrice of the winter coat was $48.76 ($62.53 for the clerical worker and 
24.18 for the factory worker). The price of the spring coat averaged 
18.66 ($19.82 for the clerical worker and $16.20 for the factory 
worker). Five clerical workers reported buying coats ranging 
in price from $100 to $150. The better dresses averaged $9.73, 
the sport or outing dresses $7.53, the work dresses or uniforms $3.30, 
and the house dresses $1.02. The average price of slips or petticoats 
was $1.55; combinations, dance sets, or chemises, $1.67; bloomers, 97 
cents; nightgowns or pajamas, $1.68; silk or rayon hosiery, $1.09; 
dress shoes, $5.83; work shoes, $5.16; gloves, $1.87; and hand bags, 
$2.47. 

For all the women, 41 per cent of their total clothing expense was 
for outer garments, 20 per cent for footwear, 8 per cent for underwear, 
and 6 per cent for headwear. 

In Table 7 the articles purchased by the clerical and the factory 
workers, and the average number purchased, the average expense per 
person, and the average cost per article as applied to the total number 
of women in each group are also reported. Another set of figures 
applies to the women who during the year actually purchased the 
articles in question, together with the average expenditure for such 


articles. 
Health Expenses 


Under “‘health expenses”’ are included physician, surgeon, hospital, 
nurse, X-ray and other treatments, dentist, oculist, or optician, and 
medicine. The average expense for health for all women was $28.24, or 
2.9 per cent of total expenditures (see Table 3). This cost ranged from 
$14.01, or 1.1 per cent of the expenditure, for the income group 
$1,200, and under $1,400, to $37.71 or 2.7 per cent of the expenditures, 
for the highest income group, $1,400 and under $1,700. In the four 
lower income groups, including 49 workers, the health expense ranged 
from $24.57, or 2.3 per cent of the expenditures, to $30.25 or 5.5 per 
cent of the expenditures. 

Four workers received free medical care. One had hospital treat- 
ment for three weeks and another had a tonsil operation. Free exam- 
ination and hospital care for 28 days and 5 office calls to the physician 
constituted the free medical attention for the other two women. 
= 60 of the 71 women had health expense. 

able 8 gives the expenses for the various items included under this 
heading. In the first section the expenses are divided among the 71 
women to get the general average per woman while the second section 
applies only to the 60 women who had health expenses. 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE BY CLERICAL AND FACTORY Wo itkyp, 



























































IN RICHMOND, VA., FOR HEALTH, BY ITEMS Ta 
Average expense - . , ' iss 
per person Women having specified expense 
Clerical workers | Factory workers Total 
Item Cler- Fac- 
ical | tory Total 

work-|work- " Per ‘ Per * Per | Aver. 

exs | ars | CD tayo,|cent | age ex-4No.|°eB* | age ex-|No.| "| sa 

7 of to- 7 - | ‘lof to-| ey. 

tal | Pense tal | Pense tal | pene 
EE Cp eres $8. 67) $8. 73) $8.69) 24) 51.1) $16.98) 13) 54. 2) $16.12) 37) 52.1816 Vs 
es ok nici nath sillen sede aiee --| 1.06) 5.21) 2.46 1) 2.1) 50.00) 1) 4.2) 125.00) 2) 2.8) x7 5 
_ EES Es Sea ees decid - 98) 2.50) 1.49) 2) 4.3) 23.00) 1) 42) 60.00) 38) 4.2) 35.» M 
pS RE, Se Se POS, Fane - 21 4 Se ee ee 1} 4.2 5. 00 me 1 4| 5. 00 Re 
X-ray and other treatments ------- 1.06; .42) .85) Wi 2.1) 50.00) 1) 4.2) 10.00) 2) 2.8) 37m 1 
as 0 seine nt hetstipbd wirsict bind tektnein oe 8.76} 5.19) 7.55) 29) 61.7) 14.19) 12) 50.0) 10.38) 41) 57 7| 13.( E 
Oculist or optician................ 4.20} 1.81] 3.39) 12) 25.5) 16.46) 3! 12.5) 14.50) 15] 21.1) 16.9 iy 
ER RY 8 SE Aree Phe as a 4.22} 2.77) 3.73) 31) 66.0) 6.40) 13) 54.2) 5.11] 44! 62.0! 6% | 
| ee 1 ee 28. 96| 26.83} 28.24) 41] 87.2} 33.19] 19] 79.2] 33.89! 60] 84.5 334 , 

Recreation and Amusement 

The cost of recreation and amusement includes expenses for motion 

pictures, theater, concerts and lectures, excursion trips, sports, and 
vacation. All except 2 of the 71 women reported some expense for P 
one or more of these forms of recreation. The proportion of the total t 
expenses devoted to recreation and amusement shows no regularity o/ . 

increase with increasing income, the general average being 4.7 per 
cent. The amounts and proportion of total expenditures are higher e 
for the clerical group. . 
The highest amounts reported are costs of vacation, which include ; 
living expenses for the time spent away from home. Thirty-one 
q 


women reported no vacation, but in a few instances the lack of vaca- 
tion was compensated by the amount spent for other pleasure. The 
vacation expense for the whole group of 71 women averaged $24.99, 
and for the 40 women having this expense the cost averaged $44.35. 
The cost of vacation for the aeuel workers as a whole averaged 
$33.49, and ranged from $14.50 to $200, while for the factory women 
it averaged $8.35, and ranged from $2.29 to $73. 

The cost of motion pictures averaged $10.77 for all the 71 women. 
Ten workers reported no expense for thisitem. Several of the workers, 
however, reported attendance with escorts who paid the cost thereof. 
Economy is clearly indicated by the amounts spent for theater, 
concerts, etc., averaging only 85 cents for all women, and an average 
of $3.75 for the 16 women reporting this expense. 

Table 9 presents the average yearly expense for recreation «and 
amusement for the 71 women. It also shows the number and average 
expense of these items for the women who had these expenses. 
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9.-AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE FOR RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 


TABLE “0 OLERICAL AND FACTORY WORKERS IN RICHMOND, VA. 















Average expense 


per person Persons having specified expense 





Clerical workers | Factory workers Total 


















































ry Per | Aver- Per | Aver- Per | Aver- 
ers ers No,| Cont | age [no jcent] age Ino cent] age 
(47) | (24) ae ae ex- |"'| of | ex- ‘| of | ex- 
total | pense total] pense total| pense 
| —— 
—- | 
Vacation, including railroad A 
IMO. .ccacnoadddencsees- _....| $33.49) $8.35) $24.99 35) 74.5) $44.97) 5) 20.8) $40.06} 40) 56.3)$44. 35 
Motion pictures.....---.----- 10.75, 10.81} 10.77) 40) 85.1] 12.63) 21) 87.5) 12.35] 61) 85.9) 12.53 
Regular theater, concerts, lec- | | ‘ 
ee Se eee | 1.23 .10 .85) 14) 29.8) 4.11 2} 8.3 1.25) 16 22. 5 3. 75 
Excursion trips........-.-....-- | 7,25, 2.98) 5.81] 26) 55.3] 13.11] 10) 41.7| 7.15] 36) 50.7| 11.45 
Other (dancing, bowling, golf, | 
tennis, baseball, football, | 
swimming, etc.).-....-..----- 4.51 . 88 3.28) 28) 59.6 7. 58 5} 20.8; 4.20) 33) 46.5) 7.06 
2 Oe i 22) 23.11 47 





Education and Advancement 


The classification ‘‘education and advancement” includes ex- 
penses for music and music lessons, elocution and art lessons, school 
tuition, magazines, books, papers, etc., and church and other religious 
organizations. | 

Sixty-eight of the 71 women reported some expense for one or more 
of these items. ‘The figures show the usual tendency of the amount 
as well as the per cent of expenditures to increase as income increases. 
The lowest income group (see Table 4) spent an average of $6.84, or 
1.3 per cent of the total expenditures, and the highest income group 
$84.25, or 6 per cent of the total, on this class of expense. 

One woman reported an expense for elocution and art lessons, 8 
for school tuition, and 4 for music. ‘Ten of the clerical workers and 
14 of the factory workers reported no expense for magazines, books, 
and papers. Thirty women paid less than $10, 13 paid from $10 to 
$20, and four paid over $25 for this item, the largest amount reported. 
being $100. 

Of the 71 women, 66, or 93 per cent, were church supporters, con- 
tributing an average of $26.07 during the year. in is expense, 
divided among the 71 women, averaged $24.24. Five clerical workers 
reported no contribution for this item, and six contributed amounts 
ranging from $100 to $160. 

In Table 10 is given the yearly cost of each of the items included in 
this classification of expenditures. 
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TABLE 10.—YEARLY EXPENDITURE PER PERSON FOR EDUCATION AND ADV \ncp. 
MENT BY WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN RICHMOND, VA. ' 



























































Average expense , . ; 
per person Persons having specified expenditure 
Clerical workers | Factory workers Total 
Item Cler-| Fac- 
ical | tory | 
work-|work- Vs Per | Aver- Per |Aver- Per | Aver. 
ers | ers No cent | age No cent | age No, | cent 
(47) | (24) wae “—T | a ex- : 
totai | pense total |pense total pens 
Music and music lessons- ________|$2. 51 {____- $1.66 | 4] 8.5 [$20.55 |__.-j}.....-]}-.-..- 4 
Elocution and art lessons____- ; tee 1 ey 5 SRR ae saree 1 
School tuition_____________- .| 7.98 |$0.34 | 5.40 | 7] 14.9] 53.571 1] 4.2 [$8.20] S8411.: 
Magazines, books, papers, etc_____| 8.33 | 3.97 | 6.86 | 37 | 78.7 | 10.58 | 10 | 41.7 | 9.53 | 47 |66.: 
Church and other religious organ- A 
WE, Ui hie dn oembebibacs 32.30 | 8.44 [24.24 | 42 | 89.4 | 36.15 | 24 [100.0 | 8.44 | 66 193.0 | 26 9 Cc 
eo om 4 et G 
RS a 51.98 |12. 75 |38.72 | 44 | 93.6 | 55.52 | 24 |100.0 |12.75 | 68 (95.8 T 
SS al § 
E 
A 


Miscellaneous Items 


Under “Miscellaneous” are grouped a number of expenditures 
which seem to represent a steadily rising proportion of the living costs 
in allincome groups. The following items each form more than 3 per 
cent of the total for all women and together comprise 73.1 per cent: 


ant ae. 3D eet OOO 


Per cent 
SRD a avin no ktatiedad athe bieed didbae bed d wed oeadateee 22. 
Street-car and bus fare to and from work_______....-__-_-- 14. 
Contributions to dependents. -_____._...--..........---..-- 8. 
Nee Nee ee abe a emamn am 8. 
ne Se a Ete, em tally (pant eds Teli Bee! 6. 
Toilet articles and preparations__-_.............-.--.----- 6. 


GR I I ak as. 6 Ss i ks i ne ik e's 5. 


Table 11 itemizes the miscellaneous expenditures of these women. 
As in other tables, two classes of averages are shown, one for the entire 
group and the-other for such women only as had the specified 
expenditures. 

Insurance.—Probably the most common method of saving among 
‘working women is through some form of insurance. For the 35 
women carrying life insurance the premiums averaged $29.06, for the 
24 clerical workers they averaged $34.14, and for the 11 factory workers 
$17.97. For those carrying life insurance the amount expended was 
8.3 per cent of the hotel aeieseblauieidiia expenditures. 

Two women were covered only by group insurance; one paid a 
premium of $7.20 on a policy of $1,000 and the other $16 on a $2,000 
policy, the remainder of the premiums being paid by their employers. 
Two others, who carried other straight life or endowment policies, 
were also covered by group-insurance policies, on which they paid 
$7.20 each, the remainder of the premiums being paid by their employ- 
ers. One clerical worker, whose income was $1,559, carried two 
20-payment life-insurance policies and one endowment policy, the 
total premiums amounting to $157. 

The life-insurance expenditure as divided over all 71 women was 
$14.32 per capita; for the 47 clerical workers it amounted to $17.43, 
and for the 24 factory workers it was $8.24. 
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TaBLE 11.—AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE PER PERSON FOR MISCELLANEOUS 
' ITEMS BY WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN RICHMOND, VA. 
































Average expense per . Se , 
person Persons having specified expense 
( — orkers ie: * ames | Total (71) 
Item Clett Fac- 
os tory Total 
work- | work-| *.,\ , 
ers ers | (71) bisa’ Aver- band Aver- == AY - 
(47) (24) No. age ex-| No. age ex-) No. e 
of of - of ex- 
total | Pense total | Pe@S total | pense 
Insurance: 
OP” NLS @ ee & pis TORRES \$17. 43 | $8. 24 |$14.32 | 24 | 51.1 $34.14 | 11 | 45.8 1$17.97 | 35 | 49.3 |$29. 06 
ACCIGORE 6 ncncs-<- ee e 1 ae . 37 3 6.4 2 5 ae 5 eee oT ae 4.2 8. 80 
Association dues. - - ----- _| 2.48 1. 73 2.23 | 24} 51.1 4.86 | 13 | 54.2 3.18 | 37 | 52.1 4, 27 
Charite. 5. <sssess hee 6. 07 2. 09 4.73 | 28 | 59.6 | 10.20} 11 | 45.8 4.55 | 39 | 54.9 8. 61 
Ret Ge 2a ee _| 48.15 | 22.53 | 39.49 | 44 | 93.6 | 51.43 | 20 | 83.3 | 27.04 | 64 | 90.1 | 43.81 
Dependents. -- - - --- .| 17. 74 8.56 | 14. 64 7 | 14.91] 11.91 3 | 12.5 | 68.51 | 10 | 14.1 (103.95 
Street-car fare to and from 

WOE cndecoee . : 18.44 | 21.29 | 19.40 | 24 | 51.1 | 36.10 | 15 | 62.5 | 34.07 | 39 | 54.9 | 35.32 
Bus fare to and from work 9.14 -05 | 6.07 | 12 | 25.5 | 35.79 1 4.2 1. 28 | 13 | 18.3 | 33.13 
Automobile to and from 

eS ee ee eg epeee Be FS ME ee SLR (os ee 2!) 8.3/)49.96| 2) 2.8 | 49.96 
Other street-car fare 3.65 4.16 3.82 | 17 | 36.2 | 10.10 | 10 | 41.7 9.98 | 27 | 38.0 | 10.05 
Other bus fare__-_-- -- 2. 92 -63 | 2.15] 18 | 38.3] 7.64 5 | 20.8] 3.01 | 23 | 32.4] 6.63 
: 2) epee lin Gatien nme heey eee . 07 1 2.1 ot eee eae ere ee 1 1.4 5. 00 
Room furnishings. - - 14.57 | 6.19 | 11.74] 27 | 57.4 | 25.37] 7 | 29.2] 21.22 | 34 | 47.9 | 24. 51 
Trunks and bags- - --- 3.49 | 4.83] 3.94] 13 | 27.7 | 12.61 7 | 29.2 | 16.57 | 20 | 28.2 | 14.00 
Stamps and stationery - . 4.96, 2.38) 4.09 | 47 100.0! 4.96] 19] 79.2] 3.01 ; 66 | 93.0; 4.40 
Telephone calls and tele- 

RE , 5. 40 2. 38 4.38 | 26 | 55.3 9. 75 7 | 29.2 8.17 | 33 | 46.5 9. 42 
Rises cakareere ae 1. 29 . 04 .87 | 19 | 40.4 3.18 1 4.2 1.00 | 20 | 28.2 3. 08 
Cigarettes__..............---| 1.76] 1.32] 1.61] 7] 14.9] 11.83] 2] 8.3] 15.80] 9 | 12.7 | 12.71 
Photographs, cameras, Ko- 

dak views_._.........------| 1.69] 1.52] 1.64] 18] 38.3] 4.42] 9] 37.5] 4.06] 27 | 38.0| 4.30 
0 a a oe .-| 6.29 1.10 4. 54 9 | 19.1 | 32.83 4] 16.7 6.63 | 13 | 18.3 | 24.77 
Plants and flowers. -- --- 4.14 34} 2.86 | 24] 51.1] 8.11 5 | 20.8] 1.64) 29 | 40.8) 6.99 
Toilet articles and prepara- 

| hs ee ae 13.58 | 8.06 | 11.72 | 47 |100.0 | 13.58 | 24 |100.0 | 8.06 71 |100.0 | 11.7 
Beauty-parlor costs. - - - --- 10. 49 5. 62 8.84 | 39 | 83.0 | 12.64 | 15 | 62.5 9.00 | 54 | 76.1 | 11.63 
Automobile: | 

Paymenes..........- : Sees > Coe 554 |) ee eee Oe 1] 1.4 | 90.00 
Upkeep and garage rent_| 4.68 |__..._. Be gee oe |S ee ea ee 3| 4.2 | 73.33 
Interest paid on debts___-- oS ee Te Utae Le l l! ee e ee 3| 4.2] 10.93 
Ey Ade 3. 88 -65 | 2.79 5 | 10.6 | 36.48 1 4.2) 15.60) 6 8.5 | 33.00 
Total, miscellaneous - -|205. 53 [107.88 |172. 52 | 47 |100. 0 |205. 53 | 24 |100.0 |107.88 | 71 |100.0 |172. 52 









































Accident insurance was carried by three clerical workers who also 
carried life insurance, the average amount paid on the accident 
policies being $8.80. One factory worker was covered by group 
insurance paid entirely by her employer. 

(@fts—The largest proportion of miscellaneous expenditures (22.9 
per cent) was devoted to gifts. This item includes presents made to 
relatives and friends and averaged $39.49 for all women. For the 64 
women who reported an expenditure for this purpose the average 
spent was $43.81. As before stated, gifts received by the women 
during the year were counted as ordinary expenditures and included 
in the budget at a valuation equal to what the articles received would 
have cost if the women had purchased them. 

Contributions to dependents.—Contributions to dependents for all 
women averaged $14.64 and constituted 8.5 per cent of all miscella- 
neous expenses. Seven clerical and three factory women contributed 
toward the support of dependents. In the majority of instances the 
amounts were given irregularly and ranged from $40 to $150. Two 
women assisted in the support of a sister, one contributing regularly 
$5 a month; two assisted in the care of a mother; and four contrib- 
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uted to both parents. One woman assisted two brothers and , 
sister and another contributed regularly $1 a week to the support of 
ason. For the 10 women having this expense the amount averaged 
$103.95. . 

Transportation.—Street-car fare to and from work for all women 
averaged $19.40, or 11.2 per cent of the total miscellaneous expenses 
Some of these women used the bus part of the time in going to and 
from work. All rides to and from work—street car, bus, and auto. 
mobile—for the 71 women averaged 361 and cost $26.87. Othe 
rides for all women averaged 82 and cost $6.04 for the year. 

Taxes——The taxes paid by these women included poll, school 
property, and State income taxes. The poll tax varied from $1 to 
$1.50. The highest tax paid was $10, covering property, poll, and 
school tax. For the 20 women reporting expense for this item, the 
average amount was $3.08. Divided among the 71 women the per 
capita average was 87 cents. 

Cigarettes—The cost of this item averaged $1.61 per capita for al) 
the 71 women, and $12.71 for the 9 women reporting the use o/ 
cigarettes. The lowest cost was $7.80 and the highest $26. 

Beauty parlor —Beauty-parlor costs included care of hair, skin, 
and nails. For all the 71 women the average cost was $8.84, and for 
the 54 women having this expense, the amount was $11.63. The 
cost ranged from $2 to $60 for the women reporting. 

Automobile expense.—Only one woman was making payments on an 
automobile. The cost of payments and upkeep was $190, or 45 per 
cent of the total miscellaneous expenses. This woman lived at home 
on an income of $1,303 and ended the year with a deficit in excess of 
her automobile expense. Two other women reported expense for 
upkeep on cars, the amount for one being $100, and for the other $20, 
which covered cost of oil and gas on a friend’s car. 

Interest on debts —Three women reported an expense for this item. 
The amounts ranged from $7.80 to $13, and averaged $10.93. 

Other items.—The larger items under other miscellaneous expenses 
included motor for a boat, insurance premiums for insurance policies 
on relatives, and payments to an employment agency which cost one 
woman $44.40 during the year. 








































IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for July, 1932 


” . 
By J. J. KUNNA, Curer Statistician, UNITED States BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


LIENS admitted to the United States in the first month of the 
A new fiscal year beginning July, 1932, totaled 12,613. This is less 
than the average admitted during the preceding 12 months. There 
was, however, a large outward movement of passengers in July last, 
35,417 aliens having left here during the month, or 11,446 above the 
monthly average number of alien departures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932. 

Many Americans responded to the lure of strange countries during 
July, 1932, when the vacation exodus to Europe is at its height. The 
statistics show that 59,298 United States citizens left the country 
during this month. The women outnumbered the men among these 
departures, 32,547 as against 26,751; the vast majority departed for 
Europe via New York, 45,395 (24,908 females and 20,487 males), or 
76 per cent of the total for the month, having embarked at that port. 
July, 1932, also saw the return of many tourists, 28,006 American 
citizens having arrived at all ports this month, with 19,451 landing 
at our principal seaport. In addition to the above, 4,497 citizens 
disembarked at New York during July after a cruise to foreign 
shores. 
The major portion of the 12,613 aliens admitted in July, 1932, were 
visitors, persons on their way through the United States or returning 
residents, only 2,079, or one-sixth of the total, intending to make 
their permanent residence here. Among these newcomers, the females 
outnumbered the males by about 7 to 5, and less than 20 per cent of 
the total were male adults between the ages of 22 and 44 years. 

Canada, Italy, Mexico, Germany, and Great Britain, in the order 
named, were the principal countries supplying newcomers in July, 
1932, about two-thirds of the immigrants this month coming from 
these five countries. Nearly three-fifths of the permanent July 
departures were bound for Europe, 6,712 out of a total of 11,328 
emigrant aliens for the month giving countries on that continent as 
their future permanent residence. Great Britain, Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, Italy, and the Irish Free State were the principal 
overseas destination of these emigrants, while 3,292 departed for 
Mexico, 455 for Asia, and 201 for Canada. 
Of the 12,613 aliens of all classes admitted in July under the immi- 
gration act of 1924, 7,452 entered at New York and 2,906 at other 
seaports; 1,866 came in over the northern land border and 389 over 
the southern border. Only 7 per cent of the New York arrivals were 
charged to the quota, 534 of the aliens coming in that way being 
quota immigrants, while 3,566 were temporary visitors for business or 
pleasure, or passing through the country on their way elsewhere, 
2,626 were returning residents, and 391 entered as husbands, wives, 
and unmarried children of American citizens. Natives of nonquota 
countries numbered 73, and miscellaneous classes 262. The two 
principal classes of admissions under the act at points along the land 
borders included 1,227 visitors and transits and 584 natives of non- 
quota countries, mainly Canada and Mexico. a 
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Deportations in July last show an increase over the correspondino 
month of either of the two preceding years, 2,100 aliens having bee, 
deported under warrant proceedings during July, 1932, as compared 
with 1,681 for July, 1931, and 1,440 for July, 1930. In July, 1939 
there were 84 indigent aliens returned to their native land at thei; 
own request. 















































INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1932. AND 
JULY, 1932 , 
Inward Outward 
Allens; ~| Aliens 
Aliens admitted © | Aliens departed | de. 
Period United — P United Ported 
~— | sone States Total aan then T 
r ve |} 2 Oval | © o r citizens} Tota] | land. 
Tmmi-| jhni-| Total | arrived | ing | Emi-| Sn | Total | 4¢ ing? 
ant " grant - a! | parted 
er | grant | grant 
| 
Year ended | | | | 
June 30, | 
1932__......| 35, 576 139, 295 174, 871) 339, 262 514,133) 7, 064/103, 295 184, 362 287, 657) 380, 837/668, 494) 19. 49 
July, 1932_...| 2,079) 10, 534, 12,613) 28,006 40, 619 561) 11, 328 ah Ge 35, 417) 59, 298) 94,715) 2 109 











—e 


1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens (exclusive of visitors across land borders) are included among aliens departed, they hay. 
ing entered the United States, legally or illegally, and later deported. 


Recent Migration of Filipino Labor to Continental 
United States and Hawaii 


CCORDING to the annual report of the Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands for 1930, the principal problem of the insular 
government is to prevent further exodus of Filipinos to the States. It 
is noted that a great deal of publicity had been given to the newspaper 
reports of labor disturbance in the United States and also to the fact 
that there was much unemployment and distress among the Filipinos 
in the western part of the United States. At the time the report was 
prepared, the facts concerning employment conditions were becoming 
generally known, and there was not such a tendency for young and 
adventurous Filipinos to come to the United States. The decrease 
in the number of these islanders migrating to the United States and 
the increase in the number leaving in 1930 as compared with 1929 
are quite striking, as shown in the following table. 


MIGRATION OF FILIPINOS, 1926 to 1930 








Item 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 














Number going to continental United States: 
CE EP a A eS eee See Ona, See 6, 574 5, 487 8, 370 
| ii ree RR IS ae Rt eR nt TE sind Neen ag Milage te BOT i 113 191 198 
Number returning from continental United States: 
_ EES Ry Se NA 864 1, 122 1, 366 
I i Sok Le epbdbbb bbrdecasebhunbadediecbibos 80 8) 104 
Number going to Hawaii: 

nnn dilieiRaisadiadpeairaingain<éihaeadeemtvaees ad 2, 977 9, 784 9, 026 8, 189 
RATA... Sodh dae ~ctdodooddtdes ke delthidebide & ost 160 120 153 134 
I acetal ieee emai alteeihaiel 219 170 143 46 

Ti iniis eeapalstiait Walp oliim ounce drcighitnialagetiatenneme tnd 3, 356 10, 074 9, 322 8, 369 

Number returning from Hawaii: 

Slr nitaiadal a drais a nile aaaiele-nittapitntaniataedbeits 2, 562 2, 410 3, 968 3, 402 
ok. RE RESY SERA SLALS ES Ce a Be SPs SE ems 3 348 510 379 241 
isch dks dntctwsitch dksngirightnierenbesas 480 645 492 348 

TW ccc neiccnidasscecscstunpinbds tabi 3, 390 3, 565 4, 839 3, 991 





























































PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Labor Department. Annual 
report, for the year ending December 31, 1931. Topeka, 1932. 64 pp. 


Includes information on operations under the State 8-hour law on public 
work, industrial welfare orders of the Commission of Labor and Industry, laws 
affecting Kansas children, factory and mine inspection, work of State free employ- 
ment bureau, the Kansas industrial employment index, and emergency employ- 
ment activities. 

New JerseyY.—Department of Institutions and Agencies. Publication 21: 
Incorporated homes for the aged (a directory). Trenton, 1931. 19 pp. 

Lists the homes and gives the entrance requirements of each. 

New YorK.—Department of Social Welfare. Directory of homes for the aged 


and other institutions for dependent adults in New York State. New York, 
1932. 76 pp. 


Lists the various institutions and gives the entrance requirements of each. 
— Division of Old Age Security. Annual report, 1930-31. Albany 


[19312]. 14 pp. (Extract from sixty-fifth annual report of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare.) 


Contains data as to amounts spent for old-age relief in New York City and in 
the rest of the State. Also gives an analysis of the first 28,533 applications 
granted, showing, for New York City and the other welfare districts, the sex, 
marital status, religion, age, nativity, etc. 

The report points out that while the number of persons aided was considerably 
larger than had been anticipated, ‘‘at least one-third of the cost of old-age 
relief during the year is attributable to the depression.” 

The report recommends study of compulsory old-age insurance systems on a 
contributory basis with a view to putting such a system into effect in New 
York, pointing out that otherwise ‘‘the need of relief from the public treasury 
will continue and may increase from year to year.” 

On1o.—Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Proceedings 


of the fifth all-Ohio safety congress, Columbus, April 19-21, 1932. Columbus, 
1932. 662 pp. 


Addresses and discussions at the general sessions and sectional meetings of 
the congress. 
Unirep Srates.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Rules. 


Immigration. Hearing (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on H. R. 10602, May 4, 1982. 
Washington, 1932. 26 pp. 


— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 354: The ignition 
of fire damp by explosives, a study of the process of ignition by the Schlieren 
method, by W. C. F. Shepherd. Washington, 1932. 89 pp., diagrams, illus. 


One of a series of papers based on research or study by representatives of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and/or the Safety in Mines Research Board of 
Great Britain, with the object of developing methods of preventing or reducing 
accidents in coal mines. 

Bulletin 359: Permissible electric cap lamps and ventilation in 


certain California mines and water-tunnel contruction, by S. H. Ash and J. H. 
Rankin. Washington, 1932. 36 pp., maps, diagrams, illus. 
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Unirep Stares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulleti» 99. 


Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 19.30, } 
William W. Adams. Washington, 19382. 97 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Bulletin 366: Quarry accidents in the United States during 4) 
calendar year 1930, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1932. 86 pj. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


ly 





le 





Information Circular 6650: Management of labor in success, 
metal-mine operations, by Charles Will Wright. Washington, August, 1932 
35 pp., charts. 


Technical Paper 530: Accidents at metallurgical works jin ;), 
United States during the calendar year 1930, by William W. Adams. Wag). 
ington, 1932. 34 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 








—— Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 94: State require. 
ments for industrial lighting. _A handbook for the protection of women workers, 
showing lighting standards and practices, by Marie Correll. Washington, 1932. 
62 pp. 

Contains a partial reprint of the American Standard Code of Lighting: Facto- 
ries, Mills, and Other Work Places, supplemented by explanations and suggestions. 
with an analysis of the State lighting codes or other requirements for industria] 
lighting. 

Official—Foreign Countries 


ALBERTA (Canapa).—Bureau of Labor. Annual report, for the fiscal year 1931-3, 
Edmonton, 1982. 25 pp., charts. 


Presents classified weekly wage rates for males and females 18 years of age and 
over and under 18 years of age for the week of greatest employment in the year 
covered. 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Gemeente-Arbeidsbeurs. Verslag over het jaar 
1931. Amsterdam, 1932. 72 pp., charts. (Verslagen der bedrijven diensten 
en commissién der gemeente Amsterdam, No. 2.) 


Annual report on the activities of public employment offices in the city of 
Amsterdam during 1931, including organization and personnel of employment 
service, registration, and placement by occupations and trades, unemployment, 
unemployment relief, cost of employment service, legislation, etc. 
British CoLtumpia (Canapa).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the 

year ended December 31, 1931. Victoria, 1932. 86 pp., charts. 

Wage data from this report are published in this issue. 
Bupaprest (HunGary).—Statisztikai Hivatala. Budapest székesfévdros statis zti- 

kai és kézigazgatdsi évkényve, 1931. Budapest, 1931. [Various paging.) Map. 

Contains information in regard to Budapest for the year 1931, including labor 
conditions such as wages, employment service, unemployment, welfare work, 
health service, etc. 
CanapAa.—Department of Labor. Eleventh report on organization in industry, 

commerce, and the professions in Canada, 19382. Ottawa, 1932. 144 pp. 

The various associations covered are classified in 18 groups. So far as returns 
were made, the date of formation, the membership, and the objects of each organ- 
ization are given, and also the names and addresses of the chief executive officers 
for the present year. 


Labor legislation in Canada, 1931. Ottawa, 1932. 106 pp. 

The third annual supplement to the report on labor legislation in the Dominion 

as existing December 31, 1928. Includes a cumulative index covering the con- 

tents of the basic volume and the supplements. 

FraNCE.—Ministére du Travail. Commentaire officiel de la loi des assurances 
sociales. Paris, 1932. 29 pp. 

An analysis of the French social insurance law. 
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France.—Statistique Générale. Résultats statistique du recensement général de la 
population effectué le? Mars 1926. TomeIV. Paris, 1932. 207 pp. 


This volume of the report of the French census of 1926 shows the number of 

persons suffering from various types of infirmity, and the census by households 

showing the class of housing accommodations of families of different sizes. 

Great Brrrain.—Home Office. Factory Department. Form 819: Memorandum 
on the use of blow lamps in factories. London, 1931. 7 pp., diagrams. 

Official recommendations for the prevention of explosions and fires resulting 

from the use of defective blow torches or improper operation of blow torches. 

Form 829: Memorandum on dust explosions in factories. London, 

1930. 25 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Contains explanations of the causes of dust explosions in industrial establish- 

ments and recommendations of methods to avoid or minimize the hazards. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1931. London, 1932. 147 pp., 
charts. (Cmd. 4044.) 

Includes information on employment and unemployment, unemployment 

insurance, training for employment, industrial disputes, conciliation and arbi- 

tration, minimum wage rates of male and female workers, changes in wage rates 

and in cost of living, and membership of trade-unions. In some cases com- 

parative data for years prior to 1931 are given. 





——— ee 


—— 


Huncary.—Office Central Royal Hongrois de Statistique. Annuaire statistique 
Hongrois, 1930. Budapest, 1932. 381 pp. 


Includes data on sickness insurance of agricultural workers, industrial accidents, 
employment service, unemployment, industrial disputes, public health, wages, 
hours of labor, etc., for 1930 and earlier years. 
Inp1a.—Commercial Intelligence Department. Statistical abstract for British 
India. Sizxty-fourth number. London, 1932. 824 pp. 
Contains also statistics relating to certain Indian States from 1920-21 to 1929— 
30. Data on cooperative societies and wholesale and retail prices are included. 
JapAN.—Department of Finance. The thirty-first financial and economic annual 
of Japan, 1931. Tokyo [19312]. 270 pp., map, charts. (In English.) 
Includes statistics on wages in various industries in 1930 and earlier years; 
number of workers, by industry, in 1929 in all manufacturing establishments 
employing over five persons; production in 1929 and earlier years (in the case of 
several products for the fiscal year 1930-31); and index numbers of wholesale 
and retail prices in 1931 (first 6 months) and earlier years, by months. 
LeacuE or Nations.—Economic Intelligence Service. Statistical year-book of 


the League of Nations, 1931/32. Geneva, 1932. 342 pp.,maps. (World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


QUEENSLAND (AvsTRALIA).—Department of Labor and Industry. First annual 
en upon the operations and proceedings under ‘‘ The income (unemployment 
relief) tax acts of 1930” for the year ended June 30, 1931. Brisbane, 1931. 
46 pp., illus. 

Data on unemployment relief, taken from this report, are given in this issue 
of the Labor Review (p. 807). 

—— Registrar-General’s Office. A BC of Queensland and Australian statistics. 
Brisbane, 1932. 326 pp., map. 

This, which is really the official yearbook of Queensland, adds to its usual 
statistics data concerning the unemployment-relief tax, and the receipts and 
expenditures of both the unemployed workers’ insurance fund and the unem- 
ployment-relief work during the year ending June 30, 1931. 

—— Unemployment Council. Eighth annual report on operations under the unem- 
ployed workers’ insurance acts, 1922 to 1980. Brisbane, 1931. 17 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
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SwepEn.—([Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet j Sve. 
rige Gr 1930. Stockholm, 1932. 57 pp. 


Contains data on the activities and condition of cooperative societies in Swede, 
for the year 1930, including membership, financial condition, workers’ productiye 
associations, and the central union of cooperative associations in Sweden. 
tain data from this report were used in the article on page 872 of this issue. 
SwiTzERLAND.— Office Fédéral des Assurances Sociales. [Report for the year 1931. 


(Berne, 1932?)| 22 pp. (Section du Rapport du Conseil Fédéral sur sa gestion 
en 1931.) 


Report of the Swiss Federal Bureau of Social Insurance for the year 1931, 
covering sickness, accidents, and old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
Tokyo (Japan).—Chamber of Commerce and Industry. The annual statisticg) 
report, 1931. Tokyo, 1932. 272 pp. 
Includes data on wholesale and retail prices, wages, and production. 
Victoria (AusTRALIA).—Government Statist. Fifty-fourth annual report on 


friendly societies, for the 12 months ended June 30, 1931. Melbourne, 193). 
xviii, 15 pp. 


Returns for the year showed 52 separate societies, some of them with numeroys 
branches, in Victoria, with a total membership of 161,448. Receipts for the 
year were £917,259 [$4,463,841], expenditures, £746,438 [$3,632,541], with funds 
on hand at the end of the year amounting to £5,291,238 [$25,749,810], or £32 
15s. 6d. [$159.50] per member. 

VIENNA (AvustTRIA).—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Handbuch arbeits- 


rechtlicher Gesetze und Entscheidungen, von Karl Wenzel. Band XII. 
Vienna, 1932. 392 pp. 


Deals with labor legislation in Austria, including trade agreements, labor pro- 
tection, assemblage, works councils, hours of labor, labor conditions in bakeries, 
child and woman labor, vacations, domestic service, home work, etc. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN CuILp HEALTH AssocIATION. An inquiry into the health, nutritional, 
and social conditions in Puerto Rico as they may affect children. New York, 
450 Seventh Avenue, [1931?]. 170 pp., charts. [Mimeographed.) 


Data on homesteads from this report are given in this issue of the Labor 
Review. : 

AMERICAN Pusiic Heattu AssocratTion. Yearbook, 1931-1932. New York, 
450 Seventh Avenue, 1932. 282 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Included in the reports of the various committees are reports on industrial 
fatigue, lead poisoning, pneumoconiosis, and standard practices in the problem 
of compensation of occupational diseases. 

ANDREWS, JoHn B. Labor problems and labor legislation. New York, American 


Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 1932. 135 pp., maps, 
charts, zllus. 


Cer. 


p’AVENEL, G. Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des denrées et de 
tous les prix en général depuis l’an 1200 jusqu’en l’an 1800. Tome VI bis 
tableaux. Paris, Librairie des Sciences Economiques et Sociales {no date). 
Pp. 269-690. 


This report of wages and prices for the years 1200 to 1800, Vol. VI, 2d part, is 
part of an economic history of those centuries. The present volume consists 
entirely of tables of prices covering furnishings, including musical instruments, 
paintings, and various art objects and church vessels; building materials; metals; 
horses and carriages; weapons and arms; agricultural materials; and cost of 
transportation. Prices are given in francs of a certain silver equivalent and a 
table of coefficients is given in Vol. V, which furnish the basis for the computation 
of the present-day buying power of the money at the different periods. 
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paaDER, Ernst W. Gewerbekrankheiten. Berlin, Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1931. 
144 pp-, charts, tllus. 

Deals with industrial diseases, such as poisoning from lead, quicksilver, phos- 

phorus, Manganese, sulphur, and coal oxide; the effects of noise and dust; etc. 

parov, N: Cooperative banking. London, P. S. King & Son (Lid.), 1932. 
350 pp. 

An outline of the theory of cooperative banking and its practice all over the 

world. Deals with consumers’ cooperative banks, quasi-cooperative banks 

(labor banks), small producers’ banks in towns, agricultural banks, and coopera- 

tive banks for foreign trade, and finally international cooperative banking. 

Bastet, JEAN. Le travail forcé et lV organisation internationale. Paris, Librairie 

Générale de Droit & de Jurisprudence, 1982. 189 pp. 

A review of the work of the International Labor Office and the League of 

Nations in the control and regulation of forced labor: 


BerG, Paut: Arbeidsrett. Oslo, Olaf Norlis, 1930: 312 pp. 

Deals with labor legislation in Norway, as regards employment, duties and 

rights of workers and employers, trade agreements, employment service, labor 

organizations, etc. 

Bimpa, ANTHONY. The Molly Maguires. Jew York, International Pubvishers, 
1932. 144 pp., tlus. 

An account of the struggle between mine owners and workers in the anthracite 

field of the United States in the period when the anthracite industry was young. 

Casuaytry Acruartat Socrety. Proceedings, November 13, 1931. Vol. XVIII, 

Part I, No. 87. New York, 90 John Street, [19327]. 2&2 pp., charts. 

Contains the papers read or presented at the eighteenth annual meeting of the 

society, held at New York, November 13, 1931. The papers include one on 

assembling and analyzing compensation insurance data, and one on the relation 

of compensation to wage levels of injured workers. 

DeuTscH-AMERIKANISCHE TYPOGRAPHIA. Jahresbericht, 1. Juli 1931 bis 1. Juli 
1982. (Chicago, 1U., 1932.) 16 pp. 

Annual report on the condition and activities of the unions of the German- 

American typographical workers for the fiscal year 1931-32. There is also 

appended a list of the German periodicals published in the United States. 

Eaton, ALLEN H. Immigrant gifts to American life. New York, Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1982. 185 pp., illus. 

Describes the purpose and content of the exhibitions of the arts and crafts 

of the homelands of immigrants, which were held some years ago at Buffalo, 

Rochester, and Albany. 

FREEMAN, JOSEPH. The soviet worker: An account of the economic, social, and cul- 

tural status of labor in the U.S.S.R. New York, Liveright (Inc.), 1932. 408 

PP. 

HataDJIAN, B. Delacrise ala prospérité; consultation relative 4 la crise économique 

mondiale, le mal et ia reméde. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 19382. 135 

PP. 

An analysis of the present economic crisis and its effects in different countries, 

measures undertaken or planned to combat it, and a proposal for its remedy 

through a centralized system of exchange of commodities. 

Hepegs, M. H: A strikeless industry—a cooperative plan for adjusting industrial 
relations: New York, John Day Co. (Pamphlet No. 9), 1932. 29 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


HoLtanpDER, Jacop H: Want and plenty. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1932. 69 pp. 
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Huppieson, James H. Aecidenis, neuroses and compensation. Bali) ior, 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1932. 256 pp., diagram. 


A scientific treatise on nervous and mental disorders in injured workers, p|.anne, 
to show the surgeon or the psychopathologist, in or out of industry, what newroses 
mean and how to circumvent them or, if already established, the available ay ony, 
of approach and the practical methods of attack. 
Icnox, G. Le travail des malades et des infirmes. Paris, Marcel Rivitre, 193). 

317 pp. 

This work gives an account of the medical and hospital care of the sick and thp 
victims of accidents in France and in other countries, of the measures taken fo, 
the vocational rehabilitation of such persons, and of the types of work suited ty 
persons suffering from various diseases and physical handicaps. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CoUNSELORS (INc.). Job analysis: A classified an 
annotated bibliography. New York, 165 Broadway, 1932. 59 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE. World social economic plan. 
ning: The necessity for planned adjustment of productive capacity and standards 
of living. The Hague, Holland, 1932. 935 pp., diagrams. 2 vols. (Ney 
York office, Room 600, 130 East Twenty-second Street.) 


JAHRBUCH DES ARBEITSRECHTS NEBST SOZIALPOLITISCHER UBeErsicut. Ban 
XII, 1931. Herausgegeben von Heinrich Hoeniger and others. Mannheim. 
J. Bensheimer, 1932. 466 pp. 


This yearbook contains information in regard to labor legislation, including a 
systematic review of the administration and interpretation of the labor laws 
and of the court decisions based upon the labor legislation in Austria in 193], 
KaskKeL, Water. Arbettsrecht. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1932. 490 pp. 

(Enzyklopddie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft, XXXI.) 4th ed. 

Deals with labor legislation, its theories and application, including the histor, 
of such legislation in Germany, its principles and limitations, wage agreements, 
labor protection, woman and child labor, iabor organizations, industrial disputes, 
arbitration, labor courts, boycotts, etc. 
Laspor YEAR Book (Britis), 1932. Issued by the general council of the Trades 


Union Congress and the national executive of the Labor Party. London, Labor 
Publications Department, |1932?)\. 420 pp. 


Considerable space is given to the economic and political developments of the 
year covered as théy bore upon the fortunes of labor in general and the Labor 
Party in particular. The usual review is made of the events of the year, and 
emphasis is laid upon the need of a planned reorganization in order to overcome 
the national and international depression. 
— Emit. Planwirtschaft. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. 

PP. 

The booklet discusses planned industries, and questions as to whether such 
industries are possible through either revolutions or dialectical methods, credit 
control, or other methods. 
Loren, L. The five major hazards of the workman. (Reprinted from Manu- 

facturers Record, Baltimore, January 14 and 21, 1932.) 16 pp. 

This paper presents a discussion of the policies of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road in providing various types of insurance for employees, including the dismissal 
allowance paid on account of discharge for lack of work or for other causes. 
Lorwin, L. L. Advisory economic councils. Washington, Brookings Institution 

(Pamphlet Series No. 9), 1931. 84 pp. 

Deals with the origin and types of the advisory economic councils in various 
foreign countries with special emphasis on those in Germany and France, includ- 
ing criticism and defense of such councils, their relation to economic planning, 
their powers, position, procedure, international actions, and outlook toward the 
future, 
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Lucius, Prerre. Faillite du capitalisme? Une explication de la crise mondiale. 
Paris, Payot, 1932. 188 pp. 


The writer believes that the only way to remedy the economic ills of the world 
is through centralized control of production by organizations of employers, 
workers, and other interested persons, with these organizations operating under 
State control and direction. 

MerropouiTtaN Lire Insurance Co. Social Insurance Monograph 7: British 


experience with unemployment insurance. Part 1.—Economic and historical 
background. New York, 1 Madison Ave., 1932. 41 pp. 


This report is the first section of an analysis and summary of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance which was 
appointed in December, 1930, to study the working of the British insurance sys- 
tem, and to make recommendations as to its future scope and provisions. 

—— Policyholders Service Bureau. Employees’ suggestion systems. New York, 
1 Madison Ave., [1932?| 24 pp., illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Minnesota, UNIVERSITY OF. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 
Bulletins, Vol. I, No. 2, Supplement: Monthly employment data for St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth, 1931, by William H. Stead and Dreng Bjornaraa. 
Minneapolis, 1932. 19 pp. 

Shows employment in each of the three cities for each month of 1931, by 
industry, occupation, and sex. 





Minnesota Employment Review, Vol. I, No. 1. Minneapolis, August, 
1932. 4 pp., chart. 


The first issue of a monthly publication to be issued by the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute and the Tri-City Employment Stabilization 
Committee. Most of the information relates to the three cities St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Duluth and covers employment in May, 1932; the activities of the 
Minnesota Public Employment Service in June, 1932; and wage changes, working 
hours, value of building permits, family relief (St. Paul and Minneapolis), and 
cost of living (Minneapolis), for varying periods. 


—_—_—- 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION SERviIcE. Publication No. 27: The administration 
of regulatory inspectional services in American cities, by Edna Trull. New 
York, 309 East 34th Street, 1932. 184 pp. 


NATIONAL Bureau or Economic Researcu (Inc.): Publication No. 20: The 
geronee of medical care through fixed periodic payment, by Pierce Williams. 
ew York, 51 Madison Avenue, 1932. 308 pp. 


This report gives the results of a survey of the extent to which the principle of 
insurance is used in order to secure medical and hospital care in this country. It 
covers systems of fixed payment for medical service in different industries, indus- 
trial mutual benefit associations, commercial accident and health insurance, and 
trade-union sick benefit funds. There is also a chapter on the American campaign 
for compulsory sickness insurance, including a discussion of bills introduced in the 
legislatures of several States. 

Natronau Sarety Counc (Inc.). Public Safety Series No. 26: Accident facts, 


1932 edition, including industrial accident statistics. Chicago, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, 1932. 63 pp., charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Ruemn, Rocer. Les allocations familiales obligatoires—le régime de la loi du 11 
Mars 1932. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 19382. 202 pp. 
This study of the scope and benefits of the new French law, generalizing family 
allowances by making them compulsory, includes a record of the evolution of such 
allowances in France and a review of the previous legislation in that country for 
the welfare of the family. 
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Ricuter, Lutz. Sozialversicherungsrecht. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. 23; 
pp. (Enzyklopddie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft, X X X Ia.) 


Contains a review of the legislation connected with social insurance in Germany, 
including the status of the insured, contributions and benefits, public part j) 
social insurance, and special phases of social insurance. 

RITTERSHAUSEN, HEINRICH. Arbeitslosigkeit und Kapitalbildung. Jena, Gusiay 
Fischer, 1930. 154 pp. 

Deals with unemployment and building up of capital, including such topics as 
credit facilities, operation of credit institutions, financing of industries, etc. 
Stuons, A. M., anp Sinai, NatHan. The way of health insurance. Chicago, 


University of Chicago Press, 1932. 215 pp. (Publications of the committee oy 
the study of dental practice of the American Dental Association, No. 6.) 


A study of the effect of compulsory health insurance upon medical service 
generally, including its effects upon physicians, dentists, and patients, and upon 
political and industrial conditions. The results of the operation of the principal 
health-insurance system in several European countries are analyzed, showing 
merits and defects of these systems. 

Souta Mancuuria Rattway. Third report on progress in Manchuria, to 1932. 
Dairen, June, 1932. 235 pp., maps, charts, rllus. 

Certain statistics on wages and hours contained in this report were published jy, 
the September, 1931, issue of the Labor Review (pp. 203-205), having been taken 
from the railway’s second report on progress in Manchuria. 

SOZIALISTISCHE ARBEITER-INTERNATIONALE. Secretariat. Vierter Kongress, 


Wien, 25. Juli bis 1. August 1931. Berichte und Verhandlungen. Zurich, 
1932. 896 pp. 


Proceedings of the fourth congress of the Labor and Socialist International, 
held from July 25 to August 1, 1931, in Vienna, Austria. 

STEUVERMANN, Cari. La crise mondiale. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, (1932?! 
255 pp. (‘‘ Les documents bleus,’’ Notre temps, No. 45.) 

This translation from the German is the eighth edition of the work. The 
subjects covered include a general discussion of the world crisis, unemployment 
and lowering of wages, profits of monopolies, economic planning, the Soviet 
experiment, and State socialism. 

VatetT, M. Les restrictions a Vimmigration. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sire, 
1930. 226 pp. 

The three parts of this volume deal, respectively, with the policies of the 
principal countries of immigration, the general effects of immigration, and the 
effects of immigration in France. 

VERBAND DER MALER, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TUNCHER UND WEISSBINDER 
DervutscHLANns. Jahrbuch, 1931. Hamburg, 1932. 149 pp., charts. 

The yearbook contains textual and statistical information in regard to the 
activities and condition of the German Union of Painters, Varnishers, House 
Painters, and Whitewashers during the year of 1931, including information on 
wages, industrial disputes, unemployment, and relief work, and financial state- 
ments. 

WaRRINER, D. Combines and rationalisation in Germany, 1924-1928. London, 
P. S. King & Son (Lid.), 1931. 226 pp., charts. 

Deals with the industrial and financial combine movement in Germany, includ- 
ing the extent of both market control and rationalization, the achievements of 
the combines and their effect on industrial conditions, and the problems to be met 
in the immediate future. 
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| Weser, ADotF. Der Kampf zwischen Kapital und Arbeit. Ttibingen, J. C. B. 


Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1930. 547 pp. 

Deals with the struggle between capital and labor on the basis of various socio- 
economic theories principally held by a number of German economists and busi- 
ness and labor leaders, including labor unions, employers’ associations, the public, 
and the State. 

Wo.trerS, ARNOLD. Amerikanische und deutsche Léhne. Berlin, Julius Springer, 
1930. 139 pp. 

Compares American money and real wages with those of Germany, and finds 
that American wages are higher because the general income from production is 
higher than in Germany. Deals with the causes of higher income in America 
and with higher wages as a cause of higher efficiency of the worker, as promoting 
rationalization of industry, as a cause of mass production, and as a means against 
underconsumption. 

WoytinskY, Wl. Internationale Hebung der Preise als Ausweg aus der Krise. 


Leipzig, Hans Buske, 1931. 163 pp., charts. (Veréffentlichungen der Frank- 
furter Gesellschaft fiir Konjunkturforschung, Neue Folge, Heft 1.) 


Deals with the topic of an international raising of prices as a way out of the 
present depression. 
—— Statistik der Arbeit. Berlin, Werk und Wirtschaft, 1932. 40 pp. (Sonder- 
druck aus dem Internationalen Handworterbuch des Gewerkschaftswesens.) 
Contains information on labor forces, employment, wage agreements, hours of 
labor, wages, cost of living, labor unions, ete. Some data are quoted in inter- 
national comparison. 
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